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II. When Death Losses Threatened Livestock 
Farming 


The National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board, U.S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Chicago Livestock Exchange, University of Nebraska, and other 
authoritative sources confirm personal memories wo the effect that the 
threshold of the 1920's was characterized by an alarming animal disease 
situation. 


Tuberculous cattle and hogs, alone, doubled during the preceding ten years; 
swine diseases were showing their sharpest teeth; abortions were baffling; 
worm parasites took heavy tolls; and all of that in the face of the all- 
time low enrollment of students and veterinarians deserting the profes- 
sion to seek revenue in extracurricular fields. 


Sbeve, commercial laberaleries of research and 
production came upon the bewildering scene with 
the choice of constructing a velerinary service 
on a scientific basis or permitting classical 
clinical work to perish from the country. 


(lo be continued) 
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FLEAVOL SHAMPOO 


A new 
in one” 


Shampoos—Kills fleas and lice 


The family pet . . . dog or cat. . . need no 
longer be clad in dowdiness. Fleavol Shampoo 


leaves the hair coat softer, more lustrous . . 
and, at the same time, kills pesky fleas and lice. 
Non-irritating Fleavol Shampoo does not con- 
See tain a soap, but depends on new synthetic deter- 
gents and efficient wetting agents for its cleans- 
ing action. The wetting agents provide far 
Special cap \ greater penetration than soap, and the synthetic 
detergents improve the cleansing properties. 
Fleavol Shampoo contains pyrethrins, 0.05% ; 
piperonyl butoxide, tech., 0.500%; and diisopro- 
py! cresols, 0.1060. 
1 gal. (hospital) .. . . $6.50; 12-8 oz. disp. 
bottles . . . . $7.20 
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BETTER ELIMINATION OF TAPEWORM 
CUTS DEATH LOSSES IN SHEEP, GOATS AND CATTLE 


Veterinarians are finding that the new drug, Teniatol (Pitman-Moore) is the 
most effective parasiticide so far developed against tapeworm infestation. 
Both prevalent forms—broad' and fringed?—are vulnerable to Teniatol 
attack. 


. . « Teniatol has reduced death losses in lambs on heavy 
feeding from 42 percent to % of 7 per cent."? 
A sheep which had passed 74 segments of the broad tapeworm while 
under observation, received Teniatol. Examined 48 hours later, after killing, 
the animal was found completely free from porasifes.' 


LAY EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


We are directing an intensive journal cam- 
paign to sheep raisers telling them about 
this new and better method of controlling 
tapeworm in sheep. Literature for distribu- 
tion to laymen will be supplied to veteri- 


narians on request. Please state the quantity ion of Di-Phenthane-70, Pitman- Moore) 
you need. 


Within this organization originated the policy: Sales to Graduate Veterinarians, Only. 
1. Ry# and Associates: J.A.V.M.A. September, 1949 
2. United Press Dispatch, Austin, Minn. Apri! 6, 1950. 
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Gaines 
Meal 
for all dogs 


he heart of 
balanced feeding... 


A food such as Gaines Meal is no mere filler . 
but a product carefully and scientifically 
formulated to provide adequate amounts of 
every food element known to be needed by 

a normal dog . . . plus an overage of vitamins 
and key minerals sufficient to offset the nutritive 
deficiencies of meat and other foods 

commonly added for increased palatability. 


So make full use of the nutritional balance Gaines is 
designed to provide . . . and of the practical 
advantages offered by meal . . . look to Gaines Meal 
as the heart of normal, balanced feeding. 
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“NOURISHES EVERY INCH OF A DOG”~ 
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.. for the treatment 
of retained placenta, 
metritis and pyometra 


Description: An elongated gelatin capsule containing approximately 0.36 grams 
of active colloidal silver oxide. 


Indications: For the treatment of retained placenta, metritis and pyometra in 
cows and mares. 

Advantages: Easy to insert. Extremely effective. Economical. Nontoxic. Stable. 

Dosage: Retained placenta—\Insert one Utercap into each horn of the uterus. 
If the condition of the uterus prevents insertion into the horns, 
place two Utercaps into the uterine cavity or deeply into the cervi- 
cal canal. If infection persists after 7 days, insert an additional 
Utercap. 
Metritis—Insert two Utercaps into the uterus; one into each horn 
if possible. If the infection persists after 7-10 days, insert an addi- 
tional Utercap. 
Pyometra—Insert two Utercaps into the uterus. If the infection 
persists after 7 days, insert an additional Utercap. 


Administration: By hand or by use of balling gun. 


How Supplied: In boxes of 3 Utercaps that bear tear label and full instructions. 
Four boxes of 3 in cardboard shipper. 


Expiration: None. Should be kept in cool place. 


For further information, address E. R. Squibb and Sons, Dept. 
AV-11,. Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

* "Usercap” is a trade-mark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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AVMA 


an) Veterinary Medical Activities 


*# The AVMA offices have recently been moved from the eighth to the fifteenth 
floor of the Fairbanks-Morse Building. The address remains the same—600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. The move was made to provide badly needed addi- 
tional space. The new quarters provide a library-conference room suitable for 
meetings of the Executive Board and other groups of 20 or less. 

The various committees and councils of the Association which occasionally 
hold meetings in Chicago can now hold their sessions in this conference room. 

Committee chairmen are requested to advise the AVMA office of any meet- 
ings they would like to hold at Association headquarters, so that the space can be 
reserved for them without conflicting with other groups. 


* 
# President W. M. Coffee attended meetings of the Canadian V.M.A. at Montreal 
(Sept. 7-9); the Northeastern Mississippi V.M.A. at Corinth (Sept. 12); the 
Southeast Missouri V.M.A. at Hayti (Sept. 20); the South Dakota V.M.A. in 
Sioux Falls (Oct. 12-13); the Eastern Iowa V.M.A. at Cedar Rapids (Oct. 19-20) ; 
and the Illinois Veterinary Conference and Extension Short Course at Urbana 
(Oct. 25-26). 
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* Members of the Research Fund-Raising Committee met in Chicago on October 
14 to organize their activities for the coming year. Those present included Dr. 
C. P. Zepp, Sr., chairman, and Drs. C. W. Bower, W. G. Brock, James Far- 
quharson, A. H. Quin, C. F. Schlotthauer. The Board of Governors (Drs. W. G. 
Brock, W. M. Coffee, and J. R. Wells) met with the committee and then held their 
usual autumn meeting on October 15. 
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* President-Elect John R. Wells attended the meeting of the New England 
V.M.A. at New London, Conn., on October 11 and 12. 


* Dr. Peter G. MacKintosh attended the Northwestern States Brucellosis Con- 
ference at Boise, Idaho (Sept. 7-8), as the representative of the AVMA and its 
special committee on Practitioner Participation in Brucellosis Eradication. 

* 
# Dr. John L. McAuliff, Cortland, N. Y., represented the AVMA before the 
International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians at Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Oct. 13-16) and discussed brucellosis control in dairy cattle. 
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* * 
# Executive Secretary J. G. Hardenbergh was on the program of the Annual 
Short Course of the University of Missouri at Columbia (Oct. 16-17), and also 
addressed the student chapter while on the campus. 

* * * 
# The “Proceedings Book”, which includes the meetings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Section Meetings, committee reports, and all of the scientific papers 
presented at the Miami Beach convention, is being prepared by the AVMA 
editorial department, and will be sent to members free of charge when completed. 

* * 
#@ Assistant Executive Secretary C. D. Van Houweling spoke before the fol- 
lowing groups: Kansas State Student Chapter at Manhattan (Sept. 26); Colo- 
rado A. & M. Student Chapter at Fort Collins (Sept. 27); Colorado V.M.A. at 
Denver (Sept. 28-30); Iowa State Student Chapter at Ames (Oct. 2); Purdue 
Annual Short Course for Veterinarians at Lafayette, Ind. (Oct. 4-6); West Vir- 
ginia V.M.A. at Clarksburg (Oct. 9); and Ohio State Student Chapter at Colum- 
bus (Oct. 11). * 
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# Editor-in-Chief R. C. Klussendorf represented the AVMA at the meeting of 
the National Brucellosis Committee in Chicago (Sept. 15); The National Meat 
Institute at Chicago (Sept. 29-Oct. 3); and the Northeastern Wisconsin V.M.A. 
at Green Bay (Oct. 18). 
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an outstanding advancement in 
the treatment of roundworm and hookwerm infes- 
tations in degs. HIGH EFFICIENCY .... LOW 
TOXICITY .. . well tolerated . .. 


Meticulously Manufactured 
for large and small 


Jae WARREN-TEED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


Dellas Les Angeles New York Portlen 


a WARREN-TEED Brand of Methyibenzene 
MOST EFFECTIVE CANINE ANTHELMINTIC 
anthelmintic for puppies and mature animals... 
| 
4 0.5 gm. end 1.0 gm. soft clastic 
animetls. 
Literature available on request 
: 7 
re 
j 
| Sold Only to 
: Gredvate Veterinarians 
throughout the nation. af 


ONE PRODUCT 


To Prevent and Control Outbreaks 
of Cecal and Intestinal Coccidiosis 


Meus producers need your professional 
services for the competent diagnosis of intestinal 
coccidiosis and acute fowl cholera even though many 
believe that they can recognize cecal coccidiosis. 
Acquaint yourself with Sulfaquinoxaline, which 
offers the means of coping with these serious diseases 
in an effective, safe, and economical manner. 


activity: Sulfaquinoxaline is highly active against 
Eimeria tenella, E. necatrix, E. acervulina, E. maxima, 
E. brunetti, E. meleagrimitis, E. meleagridis— 
considered to be the most important species found in 
chickens and turkeys. 


UP-TO-DATE 
AUTHORITATIVE FACTS ON 
USES: Sulfaquinoxaline is the product recommended for COCCIDIOSIS THERAPY 
both prevention and control of outbreaks of cecal and 


ore summarized in this new 
intestinal coccidiosis of chickens, and coccidiosis of tur- booklet. It’s yours for the ask- 


keys. It enables birds to acquire immunity through mild ing. Please address requests to 
infection. Sulfaquinoxaline also is used for checking im- Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway,N.J. 
mediate mortality in acute fowl cholera in chickens, 
turkeys, and pheasants. 
Your veterinary 
pharmaceutical 
manufacturer supplies 
Sulfaquinoxaline in 
solutions, tablets, 
soluble powder, and 
' Annotated bibliography available on request. premixes. 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 


MERCK & CO., Inc. - Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


ADMINISTRATION: Easily administered in the drinking 
water or in the feed—on a controlled dosage schedule. 


MORE THAN 50 PUBLISHED REPORTS, ' by outstanding poultry 
disease authorities, attest to the effectiveness of Sulfa- 
quinoxaline. 
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For more rapid absorption 
of subcutaneous infusions... 


(Lyophilized Hyaluronidase) 


——+ ©@ faster, safer, more effective absorp- 
tion of saline, calcium gluconate, pro- 
tein hydrolysates, plasma and other 
solutions. 


@ deeper, faster, more uniform local 
anesthesia with less anesthetic required. 


Simple injection of DIFFUSIN in the subject area 
eliminates the search for veins in large or heavy 
coated animals. Here is a way to increase absorp- 
tion rate while reducing possibility of infection and 
undesirable after-effects, even when large volumes 
of fluid (500 cc) are injected in one place. 

Investigate DIFFUSIN. It is stable in the dry state 
without refrigeration. Available in boxes of 3 and 
25 vials. Each vial contains 150 T.R.U.* For more 
information and free reference material, mail the 
coupon below, * Turbidity Reducing Unit 


Veterinary Division 


ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL CORPORATION 
RARITAN, NEW JERSEY 


Veterinary Division 

! Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation, Dept. AV-11 

I Raritan, New Jersey 

I Please send me complete information and refer- 
1 ence material on DIFFUSIN. 


Name 


Addr 


City 
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eterinarians can be Proud 


of Calves like these 


Veterinarians claim that where they suggest the daily feeding of a 
Vitamineral Supplement there is far less worry about calf crops, herd 
condition, milk yields and butterfat. Both cows and calves seem to 
do better. 


Veterinarians know, from actual experience, Vitamineral Supplements 
provide extra sources of vitamins, major and trace minerals dairy 
cows need for profitable production and reproduction. 


In winter feeding, Vitamineral “5 ye are especially recom- 
mended, by veterinarians, as big helps in replacing rich pastures. 


Feed Manuals for Your Clients 
Your clients will appreciate your giving them these 32 page dairy and swine feed 
manuals, Show 20 formulae for making rich feeds from home grains for cows, 
calves, sows and pigs, plus many useful ideas and short cuts for dairymen and 
swine farmers. 


“Your veterinarian has, or can get for you, FREE copies of these 2 feed manuals” 
is the way these booklets are ieediied to 3% million farm families in every issue 
of Hoard’s Dairyman, Prairie Farmer, Ohio Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer-Iowa Homestead and Farm Quarterly. 
You are invited to write for your supply. Keep these manuals handy for taking 
care of requests and for giving to your good clients. 


Vitamineral Products Co. — Est. 1920 — Peoria 3, Illinois 
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Today’s outstanding 

dog book. Worth many times 
the regular $1.00 price. 
Complete information on buy- 
ing a dog—feeding—house- 
breaking—general care—train- 
ing — disease prevention — ex- 
plains dog shows and field 
trials—covers many other sub- 
jects. 
Contains true-to-life drawings 
of every recognized b of 
dog plus 5 unrecognized breeds 
—122 breed drawings in all. 
Beautifully bound in handsome, 
gold embossed cover. Gener- 
ously illustrated. 


YOUR FREE 
COPY TODAY 


To Veterinarians 
A complete, 138 page Dog Book 


If you are a practicing veterinarian, we want you 
to have a first-edition copy of Dog Owners Guide 
—absolutely FREE OF CHARGE. There are no 
strings attached to this offer—nothing to buy, 
nothing to sell. Just write us on your professional 
stationery mentioning this ad and ask for a FREE 
copy of Dog Owners Guide. One will be mailed 


to you postpaid. 
Help Your Clients Understand Their Dogs 


Dog Owners Guide is the ideal book for your waitin 
room—something every pet owner will enjoy read- 
ing. And you, as a veterinarian, will like the way Dog 
Owners Guide the of sickness 
—warns against the dangers of home treatment. It 
makes no attempt to instruct the pet owner on the 
treatment of disease beyond the simple steps he could 
ordinarily be e.pected to take with a sick dog. 
Rather, it describes the early symptoms of the more 
serious ailments and warns 
the pet owner to see his vet- 
erinarian whenever a serious 
condition is suspected. 


Complete — 
Authoritative 


Dog Owners Guide is 

written by men who are 

authorities on the care, 

feeding, management, and 

training of dogs. It does 

not take a wordy, techni- 

cal approach, but is an en- 

tertaining, easy-to-read book packed with 
valuable, practical information for every dog owner. 


NO OBLIGATION TO YOU 


Order your FREE copy today. It places you under no obligation of any kind. 


~ N. Y. or Toledo 4, 


KASCO 


ares 


stationery to Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, 
hio. Ask for a FREE copy of Dog Owners Guide. 


Published by makers of Kasco Complete Dog Ration 


KASCO MILLS, INC. 


WAVERLY, N. Y., and TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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Fortified With 
Vitamins and Minerals, Too! 


*When you recommend KEN-L-RATION, you are 
sure it is a dog food that gives sound nutrition. As 
it says on the label, every can contains lean, red 
meat—choice cuts of U. S. Government Inspected 
horse meat. This famous food also contains all 
vitamins, minerals and other elements known to be 
essential for dogs. Extensive kennel tests and the 
experience of many leading veterinarians prove that 
dogs of all breeds thrive on KEN-L-RATION. You 
can recommend it with confidence to dog owners. 


KEN-L-RATION 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Ken-L-Products Division 
Chicago, Illinois 
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and only... 


SENSATIONAL NEW SYSTEMIC DEODORIZER 


CHLORODOR 


(CHLOROPHYLL-FRACTION TABLETS, PITMAN-MOORE) 


“Eliminates most objectionable body and mouth odors 
in dogs within 18 to 24 hours”: 


Recent investigations! on humans have convincingly demonstrated the 
capacity of orally administered chlorophyll to successfully neutralize body 
perspiration, mouth and breath odors. 

Now, using Chlorodor (Pitman-Moore) Tablets by mouth, 

Serling? has found that B.O., halitosis and rectal odor can be abolished 

in most pet animals—within a few hours. 

Chlorodor, the product used in the original tests, is the first and only 
product containing a specially processed chlorophyll which has been made 
available to the veterinary profession. 

Chlorodor contains Nature’s deodorant—the substance which has received 
so much favorable notice in the scientific and lay press. 


Write for concise, descriptive literature on this well tolerated, 
effective systemic deodorizer. 
Chlorodor (Pitman-Moore) is supplied in 100 mg. Tablets. Bottles of 100. 


1, Westcott, F. H.. New York Stote |. M., 50.698 (Mor. 19 1950 
2. Serling, M. Ex Control of Body ond Breath Odors with Chlorophyll Fractions, Vet. Med., 
Vol. XLV, No. 7, July 1950, 


COMPANY 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTS 
DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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IN MANY FORMS OF DYSENTERY IN DOGS 


@ The specific destructive action of 
bacitracin on many pathogenic intestinal bac- 
teria is the basis for the unusually good results 
obtained from the oral administration of baci- 
tracin in the treatment of many forms of dysen- 
tery in dogs. Given in the dosage of 20,000 to 
30,000 units (2 to 3 tablets) daily, Bacitracin 
Oral Tablets-C.S.C. are highly effective in the 
treatment of hemorrhagic enteritis, distemper 
enteritis, chronic colitis, diarrhea of unknown 
etiology, and other forms of diarrhea. Response is 
rapid, percentage of cure is high (in one series 32 
out of 34 animals responded favorably), and no evi- 
dence of toxicity has been observed. In most cases 
the stool returns to normal in three to four days. 


CSC 


Bacitracin Oral Tablets- 
C.S.C. for Veterinary Use, 
10,000 units each, are 
supplied in bottles of 75. 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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now shies veterinarians a full line of 
antibiotic preparations for the treatment 
of a wide range of infectious diseases 

in large and small animals alike. 


will provide the practitioner with new therapeutic tools, the 
resalts of Pfizer research and Pfizer facilities. 


will now be available bearing the seal of “Pfizer Quality” 
—an assurance of purity and potency satisfying the most 
exacting requirements of veterinary practice. 
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_ Your professional services help your cli- 
_ ents keep healthy hogs. Purina Chows help 
farmers grow market-topping hogs fast. 


’ For instance, in the hog lots of many good 
Purina feeders, healthy hogs are going to 
market at 5% months weighing 200-225 
pounds. These hogs are producing ¥3 


more pork than hogs on a single-source 
protein supplement, and are going to 
market 1, faster. 


Working together, we can help the farmer 
get more hogs to market faster. This kind 
of hog production makes better clients for 
you and better customers for Purina. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 


MORE FOOD for all. 
~”) 
A 
% 
’s Get More Hogs to Market Fast 
7 Let’s Get More Hogs to Market Faster = 
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VEMORSUL OJNTMENT 
contains 


UREA for chemical debridement of wounds. 


COD LIVER OIL concentrate (containing vi- 
tamins A and D) to stimulate granulation and 
healing. 
SULFANILAMIDE AND SULFATHIAZOLE 
— effective against a wide range of pus-forming 
microorganisms. A rational 
INDICATED in a wide variety of wounds, either formula 
clean or infected. Especially valuable in draining Containe: 


Sulfathiazole 
ulcers, ear infection, and ruptured abscesses. Settentionide 


SUPPLIED in 44-ounce tubes with special tip, 2 Urea ) 
ounce tubes, and in 1 pound and 5 pound jars. 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 
NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO + KANSAS CITY 


52 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE ’ OINTMENT 
VETERINARY PROFESSION 


SURFACE WOUNDS 
ULCERS, SUPPURATING LESIONS | 
im 
Vemorsul 


an improved water-in-oil 
emulsion with both sodium 
sulfathiazole and sodium 
sulfamerazine 


; In the year that MERASUL has been 
i produced it has become our most popular 
; water-in-oil emulsion. It has proved its 
efficacy in the treatment of bovine mastitis, 
its ease of mixing with desired amounts of 

penicillin and streptomycin, and its 

marked economy. We recommend 
MERASUL highly to you. 


12—100 cc. vials 
6—250 cc. vials 


as trustworthy 
as time itself 


211-215 WOLF STREET, SYRACUSE 8, 


Distributed by H. C. Burns Ceo., inc., Oakland, Calif. and Pertiand, Ore. 


VETERINARY LIQUID 
280 cc. 


MERASU 


A Vehicle 

RASU oil 

is water in 


Sulfathiazole Sodium 5% (#7) 
famerazine Sodium $% 
Wuminum moncatesrate 
Suggested dose. 20 ce. per quart 
SHAKE BEFORE USING 
erring — may 
to alike amount 
drugs given orally. If wes 
*action should develop discontines 
empty wider of fluid aul 
Diescive the penicillin salt 
sterile water, with inte 
the the desired quantity 
Udder through the test cana. 
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Fox Drug Co., N.Y. Richmond Veterinary Supply Co., Richmond, Va. 
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For antibacterial chemotherapy there are available a number of sulfonamide compounds. 


Everyday Streptococcus Infections . .. Owing to its relatively good tolerance, Neopron- 
tosil is of particular value in many streptococcus infections which are encountered in 
everyday veterinary practice, including septicemia, strangles, metritis, mastitis, distemper 
and meningitis. Relctively small doses have yielded very good results. 


Write for booklet which contains detailed discussion of indications, dosoge, manner 
of use, and side effects. 


HOW SUPPLIED 
For Oral Administration: Neoprontosil 
tablets of 5 grains, bottles of 50, 500 and 
5000. (Caution: Not to be used for injec- 
tion.) Neoprontosil copsules of 3 grains, 
For Parenteral Administration: Neo- 
prontosil 5 per cent solution, bottles of 
125 cc. with rubber diaphragm stopper. 


Stave 
New Youx 13,°N. Y. Wiosoa, Ont. 
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Neoarsphenamine in Acute Eperythrozoonosis of Swine 


EARL J. SPLITTER, D.V.M., M.S. 


Manhattan, Kansas 


RECENTLY, Eperythrozojn suis has been 
incriminated as the etiologic agent of 
ictero-anemia or anaplasmosis-like disease 
of swine.’ The reproduction of the dis- 
ease in experimental swine by Splitter* 
has made it possible to evaluate certain 
chemotherapeutic agents which might be 
used effectively in this condition. A re- 
view of the literature has indicated that 
specific, therapeutic action could be ex- 
pected against the blood parasite causing 
this disease. 


LITERATURE 


The close phylogenic relationship of Eperythro- 
zoon to Bartonella has been recognized.’ Because 
of this similarity, drugs having a beneficial ac- 
tion in bartonellosis have been used in Eperythro- 
zoon infections. 

Neitz” has reviewed the literature of experi- 
mental chemotherapy of bartonellosis and eperyth- 
rozoénosis. Organic arsenicals and antimony- 
arsenic compounds have been highly effective in 
the treatment of these infections. Some of the 
drugs which have been found to exert a specific 
action against these blood parasites are neoars- 
phenamine, tryparsamide, sulfarsenol, arsalyt, atox- 
yl, spirocid, stibosan, and compound 4386B. 
Neitz*’ obtained specific action against Eperythro- 
zoon ovis with neoarsphenamine and Sdt 386B, 
and against Eperythrozoon wenyoni with neoars- 
phenamine. Heavy infections of E. ovis were e- 
liminated completely from the blood in as little 
as fifteen minutes following drug administration. 
Sdt 386B showed considerably greater parasiticidal 
action than did neoarsphenamine. 


Contribution No, 112, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Dr. Splitter is assistant professor of pathology, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 


In the past, the treatment of ictero-anemia of 
swine has largely been symptomatic. Robb" and 
others recommended various hemapoietic drugs to 
alleviate the acute anemic condition. Doyle’ sug- 
gested that neoarsphenamine might be of value in 
this disease. 


METHODS 


The experimental chemotherapy of acute eperyth- 
rozodénosis of swine was conducted with neoars- 
phenamine because of the general availability of 
this drug. All studies were made upon acute in- 
fections of E. suis in splenectomized swine weigh- 
ing from 45 to 125 tb. 

Daily observations of the temperature, symptoms, 
and laboratory examinations were made through- 
out the course of study. Erythrocyte and leucocyte 
counts, hemoglobin values, and packed cell vol- 
umes were determined by standard laboratory 
procedures. Blood films were stained with Giemsa 
stain and examined to determine the degree of 
parasitic infection. The arbitrary method of des- 
ignating the severity of infection, as used herein, 
is the same as that noted in a previous paper.’ 

Injections of neoarsphenamine were made in- 
travenously into the anterior vena cava. Blood 
samples for laboratory examination were also ob- 
tained from this site. Considerable care was taken 
in making injections to keep the needle within the 
vein. No untoward effects were observed from 
repeated daily punctures of the vein or from ad- 
ministration of the drug at this site. Those cases 
examined postmortem revealed only a_ slight 
amount of hemorrhagic infiltration into the tissues 
surrounding the anterior vena cava. The neoars- 
phenamine and sodium cacodylate used in these 
experiments were purchased at a local veterinary 
supply house. 


RESULTS 


The detailed effects of various dosages 
upon heavy infections of E. suis are shown 
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in table 1. Specific action was obtained 
in single, intravenous injections varying 
from 15 to 45 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight, quicker action being obtained with 
the larger doses. Parasites were removed 
completely from the blood or reduced to 
nonpathogenic numbers in two to twenty- 
four hours following initial therapeutic 
doses. Blood destruction was halted al- 
most immediately, in most cases, by the re- 
moval of Eperythrozoon organisms. 

Most parasitic attacks were treated with- 
in twenty-four to seventy-two hours after 
the animals had exhibited symptoms. Two 
animals treated prior to showing symptoms 
did not develop visible evidence of the dis- 
ease. The clinical condition and body 
temperatures of all animals returned to 
normal within twenty-four hours following 
effective therapeutic doses. Some weakness 
remained in those individuals in which 
blood values were considerably lowered by 
delayed treatment. 

Spontaneous, parasitic relapses occurred 
in nearly all of these splenectomized ani- 
mals and were usually re-treated with 
neoarsphenamine. An increased resistance 


to repeated iveatment was evidenced by E. 


suis,in 2 of the animals (pigs 73 and 67). 
In pig 73, a marked resistance was devel- 


TABLE 1—The Recults of Single, 


Before 
injection 


Pig Parasitic 


(No.) attack  Dosage* be. 


he. 


oped following an initial dose of 5 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight, which tempo- 
rarily reduced the number of parasites. In 
two subsequent attacks, single therapeutic 
doses had no effect and additional injec- 
tions were required to produce action. 
Neoarsphenamine therapy may have re- 
sulted in complete sterilization of Eperyth- 
rozoon in 1 animal (pig 1). This pig 
remained negative for thirty-one days fol- 
lowing effective therapy. Eperythrozoon 
suis reappeared two days following injec- 
tion of known carrier blood. Repeated re- 
lapses of varying severity then occurred 
over a period of two months, until the ani- 
mal was slaughtered. In pig 2, arsenica) 
therapy apparently aggravated a chronic. 
vegetative, valvular endocarditis due to 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae. The animal 
developed symptoms following therapy with 
neoarsphenamine, and died thirteen days 
later. Eperythrozoon suis remained ab- 
sent from the blood during this period. 
In pig 60, sodium cacodylate was injected 
intravenously at a rate of 0.3 gr. per pound 
of body weight. The parasites increased 
rather than decreased during the following 
seventy-two hours. The infection was con- 
trolled immediately with neoarsphenamine 


Intravenous Doses of Neoarsphenamine upon Pigs Undergoing 
Acute Parasitic Attacks with Eperythrozoon Suis 


_____De ree of Eperythrozoon infection 
After injection 


Parasitic 
_ telapse 
6 he. 


Very Rare 


72 ist 
2nd Untreated 

ist 40 

40 


1s 
Unereated 


Scarce 


Very 


brequent 


Occasional 


Rare 


‘Numerous 4 


Occ asional 
‘Very 


Extrem, 


Extrem. 


Extrem. 
numerous 


Sed Extrem. 


Extrem. 
numerous 
Extrem. 


Very 
numerous 


numerous 


Very Occasional 


numerous 

4th Unereated 

Four served as untreated controls ; 
acute attack producing a severe ictero-anemia. 

Poa expressed in milligrams per kilograms of bod 

expressed in millions of cells 

observed f 


and the lowest count owing 


2 died in the initial Parasitic 2 enderwent repeated relapses 


weight. 
cubic millimeter. 
i therapy. 


0.68 
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EPERYTHROZOONOSIS OF SWINE 


DISCUSSION 


These experiments indicate that neoars- 

phenamine and probably other Eperythro- 
zoon-specific drugs should be valuable in 
the treatment of field cases of acute 
eperythrozoénosis of swine. It is not ex- 
pected that severe, spontaneous attacks will 
recur following specific therapy of unoper- 
ated swine; however, such determination 
can be made only by the treatment of field 
cases. 
It is evident that early treatment is 
necessary to secure beneficial results in 
field cases. Specific, parasiticidal therapy 
will be of little or no value if delayed until 
spontaneous reduction of the parasites and 
severe blood damage have occurred. 

In acute eperythrozoénosis of swine, as 
in bovine anaplasmosis, many of the clini- 
cal cases are seen by practicing veterinari- 
ans only during the acute anemic stage. 
The swine disease differs from anaplas- 
mosis, however, in that marked symptoms 
may be present at the peak of parasitic in- 
fection before severe blood destruction has 
occurred. Prompt diagnosis and therapy 
at this point can be expected to produce 
rapid recovery. It has been found, in both 
field and experimental cases, that the body 
temperature is a rather reliable indicator 
of the degree of parasitic infection. Spe- 
cific therapy is indicated during the period 
of increased temperature, when the para- 
sites are most frequent, while later in the 
disease, when the parasites have nearly 
disappeared and temperature returned to 
normal, specific therapy can be expected 
to show little or no value. 

The characteristic morbidity of this dis- 
ease, in which only 1 or 2 animals in the 
herd may be visibly affected, makes an 
early diagnosis in these cases virtually im- 
possible without microscopic blood exami- 
nation. The early clinical symptoms of 
depression, anorexia, and fever are identi- 
cal to other acute, febrile diseases of swine, 
and can not be used alone to arrive at an 
accurate diagnosis. Specific therapy should 
be of value, however, in those herds in 
which a diagnosis has already been made 
in other individuals in the group. 


SUMMARY 


1) Specific therapy of acute, experimen- 
tal infections of Eperythrozoon suis was 
obtained with neoarsphenamine. Single, 


intravenous doses varying from 15 to 45 
mg. per kilogram (0.68 to 2.0 Gm./100 lb. 
of body weight) were effective. 


2) Treatment must be administered 
early in the disease if the prevention of 
acute anemia is to be expected. The body 
temperature may be used as an indicator 
of the probable outcome of specific therapy 
in known infected animals. 


3) Sodium cacodylate was_ ineffective 
against E. suis at an intravenous dose of 
0.3 gr. per pound of body weight. 
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The Private Practitioner 


The private practitioner of veterinary 
medicine is held responsible for keeping 
livestock healthy. He has earned and is 
keeping the confidence of the animal owner 
who has placed this responsibility on him. 
—J. T. Schwab, D.V.M., Wisconsin. 


The responsibility of a veterinarian to 
his community consists first in being a 
good citizen, and next in being a practi- 
tioner of veterinary medicine Clients be- 
lieve that they can judge the ability and 
effectiveness of a professional man—medi- 
cal or veterinary medical.—W. M. Coffee, 
D.V.M., Kentucky. 
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World Public Health Problems 


W. T. S. THORP, D.V.M., M.S. 
Bethesda, Maryland 


THE OBJECT of international veterinary 
congresses is the advancement of veterinary 
medicine. Discussions are arranged on the 
most important scientific and practical ques- 
tions of the day, with a view to their 
solution by an interchange of opinions, 
research findings, and experiences. The 
prospect that population growth might out- 
strip food production is a definite possi- 
bility, and a problem of great concern to 
the United Nations. For this reason, the 
general theme of the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress was associ- 
ated with the world food situation and 
matters relative to producing foodstuffs 


of animal origin. 

The ensuing presentations and discus- 
sions centered on this general theme, and 
dealt with a number of problems having 
veterinary public health application, 


These 
included salmonellosis, quarantine on ani- 
mal products, rabies, tuberculosis, and cer- 
tain parasitic infections. The cong/ess 
was opened by Lord Boyd Orr who dis- 
cussed the world food situation. He re- 
cently received the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1949 for his work as head of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. 
QUARANTINE 

The importance of modern quarantine 
on import and export of animals and ani- 
mal products as a means of ensuring a 
larger usable quantity of animal foodstuffs 
was emphasized by representatives from 
Australia, Sweden, and England. The re- 
ports indicated widespread breakdown of 
quarantine procedures during World War 
Il. In a country such as Australia, such a 
weakening of quarantine procedures is of 
utmost importance since it is a land in 
which diseases like trichinosis, cysticercosis 
of swine, and tularemia do not exist. More- 

A report on world public health problems discussed ac 
the Fourteenth International Veterinary Congress, London, 
Engtand esented at the Conference on Veterinary 
Public Public Health Association meet- 


ing, Oct 

hi Thorp is chief, Section on Comparative Pathology 
and Hematology, National losticutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md 


over, foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, 
fowlpest, Newcastle disease, and hog chol- 
era are not present. 

The widespread displacement of persons 
and livestock when veterinary control meas- 
ures had been suspended facilitated the 
spread of contagious diseases in many areas 
throughout the world. During the last 
two generations, for example, the geo- 
graphic isolation of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries enabled them to prevent epizodtics by 
rigorous control measures. But Christen- 
son of Sweden reported that Salmonella 
infections were increasing as a result of 
relaxed quarantine measures during the 
war. It was likewise reported that certain 
feedstuffs and poultry products imported 
during the war under inadequate control 
had increased hog cholera and paratyphoid 
in Sweden. As a result, the number of 
paratyphoid patients had increased from 
345 before the war to a present rate of 
700 cases per year. The Swedish repre- 
sentatives, therefore, stressed the necessity 
for both uniformity in rules of import and 
export, and better means of reporting out- 
breaks of contagious human and animal 
diseases in the various countries. 

The necessity for better reporting of out- 
breaks of contagious diseases in all coun- 
tries was stressed further by representa- 
tives from numerous countries. There was 
a definite opinion that more adequate re- 
porting of contagious animal diseases 
should take place within and between 
countries, Increased world trade in ani- 
mals and animal products transforms ques- 
tions in veterinary medicine dealing with 
animal diseases into far-reaching interna- 
tional problems calling for an increased 
study of the methods of international con- 
trol of animal diseases. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Domestic measures as well as interna- 
tional quarantine problems were discussed. 
The Danish workers, Jepson and Roth, re- 
ported on the epizodtiology of Cysticercus 
bovis, the resistance of the eggs of Taenia 
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saginata, and pointed out the increased 
spread of an animal, and subsequent human. 
disease following the breakdown of usual 
meat-inspection methods. The incidence of 
C. bovis in Danish cattle increased slowly 
but steadily after World War I, particularly 
in certain districts of northern Denmark 
which were formerly under German ad- 
ministration but were returned to the 
Danish government. The incidence of this 
disease increased much more rapidly, how- 
ever, during and after the German occu- 
pation in World War II, because meat in- 
spection became quite lax. Studies made 
in coéperative slaughterhouses throughout 
the country revealed that 1.25 per cent of 
all beef cattle and 0.7 per cent of all calves 
were found to be infected. The incidence 
of T. saginata reveals a similar increase 
with the peak occurring in 1946 with 3.6 
persons per 10,000 inhabitants treated for 
this tapeworm in various Danish hospitals. 

Five times as many women as men were 
infected. The investigators theorized that 
the handling of the uncooked meat in the 
kitchen is more significant as a means of 
spreading the disease than is the eating of 
cooked meat. It should be stressed that 


most of the cases of cysticercosis in ‘the 


animal are single cases. Very few cysts 
have been found in the cattle which came 
from many widely separated farms. This 
suggests that close contact with a human 
tapeworm carrier on the farm is not nec- 
essary to cause infection of cattle, but that 
the tapeworm eggs may spread by means 
of contaminated feed, water, and liquid 
manure as it was found the eggs would 
remain viable for sixteen days when stored 
in sewage and for thirty-three days when 
stored in water. Eggs exposed on grass 
in the open air have remained viable up to 
159 days. During hot weather, however, 
considerably larger number of eggs will 
survive in fluid mediums than on grass. 
Desiccation at relatively higher temperature 
apparently kills most or all of the eggs in 
grass. 

Apparently, large numbers of eggs must 
be ingested if cysts are to be produced. 
The numbers of Cysticercus organisms re- 
sulting from feeding calves doses of 30 to 
100 tapeworm eggs are not extensive, but 
in heavily infected calves killed nine to ten 
months following infection, about 75 per 
cent of the bladder worms were still viable. 
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Reports covering animal diseases not 
usually communicable to man were similar 
to those on diseases communicable to man 
in that they showed a definite increase in 
the incidence of the disease following the 
occupation of the low countries during 
World War II. 


SALMONELLA INFECTIONS 


The sections of the Congress on Salmo- 
nella infections heard several interesting re- 
ports from a_ veterinary public health 
standpoint, particularly those from France, 
England, Norway, Holland, and the report 
given by Dr. W. R. Hinshaw of the United 
States 

The reports from England and Holland 
discussing salmonelloses in farm animals, 
particularly the latter report, was concerned 
with Salmonella dublin carriers in cattle, 
for S. dublin is considered the most serious 
human Salmonella infection in Europe. Al- 
though it was difficult to determine the ex- 
tent and spread of this disease in cattle, 
the reports indicate that it has increased 
markedly in the past few years. The dan- 
ger to public health lies especially in the 
contamination of meat and milk. Bovine 
carriers of S. dublin are, as a rule, clinically 
healthy, and after slaughter no alterations 
pointing to a Salmonella infection can be 
found. In the report from Holland, it was 
pointed out that 6 out of 7 clinically re- 
covered ‘animals had become carriers of S. 
dublin. Such animals passed for food con- 
sumption without further examination may 
lead to an outbreak of Salmonella infection 
in man. Several outbreaks of meat poison- 
ing in the Netherlands during the last few 
years have been accounted for in this way. 

The danger of human infection from milk 
arises chiefly from the fact that in sheds 
housing one or more carriers, contaminatien 
of all milk produced in the shed can not 
be prevented. It was pointed out that cer- 
tified raw milk may be particularly danger- 
ous in carrying the infection from animal 
to man, necessitating pasteurization of 
milk from farms with carriers before hu- 
man consumption of the milk. Several 
cases were reported in which the resistance 
of the patients had been weakened by other 
diseases, one case in particular in which a 
24-year-old farmer's daughter, recovering 
from another condition, contracted a fatal 
Salmonella infection. This individual had 
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consumed raw milk at the farm among 
whose cattle there were several Salmonella 
carriers. This problem was so serious in 

Holland that investigators were recom- 
mending that bovine salmonellosis be in- 
cluded under their “contagious disease 
act” which requires that certain extensive 
examinations be made of the animal in 
addition to the routine meat inspection 
carried out in the slaughterhouses. Sal- 
monella dublin infection in cattle was con- 
sidered one of the most important salmon- 
elloses by the English workers in their 
report which dealt mostly with this and 
other infections in livestock. It was like- 
wise pointed out that these infections had 
been on an increase during the last few 
years. 

A French report dealing with the rural 
Salmonella abortus equi infection in rela- 
tion to human and veterinary medicine 
pointed out that the pathogenic action of 
S. abortus equi is not necessarily, as once 
thought, restricted to infectious abortion 
in mares or multiple lesions in the foals. 
It was shown that it could bring about dif- 
ferent symptoms such as orchitis. absces- 
ses, bursitis, lesions of the withers, and 
septicemia. This particular organism has 
not lent itself to very satisfactory treat- 
ment. Therefore, infected animals should 
be under strict supervision for a long time. 
This report included the incidence of 4 hu- 
man infections, which apparently ‘is very 
exceptional. There was no doubt in these 
cases, however, because the organism had 
been isolated from the individuals. Since 
much horse meat is eaten in France, the 
investigators believe the only adequate safe- 
guard for the consumer is bacteriologic 
inspection of the meat. 

Dr. W. R. Hinshaw’s report on salmon- 
ellosis as a veterinary public health prob- 
lem in the United States suggested that 
Salmonella infections generally are on the 
increase. He particularly pointed out that 
the number of instances in which Salmo- 
nella species, formerly considered nonpatho- 
genic to man, are shown to produce enter- 
itis and similar infections, the most recent 
of these being Salmonella pullorum. He 
pointed out that three types, Salmonella 
typhimurium, Salmonella choleraesuis, and 
Salmonella oranienburg, are especially im- 
portant causes of disease in animals, 
including man. Ways in which the veterin- 


arian can aid in reducing human infection 
as well as animal losses for salmonellosis 
were outlined: “(1) A concerted ef- 
fort to aid farmers in eradicating these 
diseases from farm animals; (2) by aiding 
research groups, diagnostic laboratories, 
and public health authorities in making 
surveys on incidences of Salmonella in all 
types of animal and insect life; (3) by 
discouraging the sale of visibly sick animals 
for food purposes; (4) by codéperating with 
health authorities in improving sanitation 
in food handling and processing plants 
where Salmonella and similar infections 
are likely to be disseminated.” It was sug- 


gested that veterinarians in small animal 
practice might well devote some time to a 
study of this group of diseases as a pos- 
sible cause of illness in cats and dogs to 
reduce losses, as well as to aid in the pre- 
vention of possible transmission to human 
beings from carriers in these species. 


RABIES 


Dr. W. A. Hagan, of the United States, 
discussed the reliability of laboratory meth- 
ods for diagnosis of rabies and diagnosis 
by animal inoculation, and the failures of 
diagnosis when based primarily upon the 
presence of Negri bodies. He also sum- 
marized the outbreak of rabies in foxes 
and other animals during 1946, 1947, and 
1948. It was emphasized that both the 
identification of microscopic lesions or Ne- 
gri bodies and animal inoculations must be 
carried out in order to obtain a high order 
of diagnostic accuracy. 

An extensive report by Dr. Schwanner, 
Budapest, Hungary, entitled “The Preven- 
tive Vaccination of Dogs as a Method of 
Eradication of Rabies,” emphasized some 
veterinary public health aspects of the con- 
trol of rabies. This disease can be con- 
trolled not only by eradication but by strict 
enforcement of established regulations such 
as registration, taxation, destruction of 
ownerless or rabid dogs, or of dogs sus- 
pected of rabies, and the regulation gov- 
erning the importation of dogs. Reference 
was made to the enforcement of such meas- 
ures resulting in the eradication of the dis- 
ease, particularly in England, and a con- 
siderable reduction in other areas. The 
voluntary preventive vaccination of all dogs, 
which was started in Hungary in 1929 and 
continued until 1943, showed definite re- 
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sults in reducing the incidence of the dis- 
ease. However, in those areas in which 
there was a concentration of the infection, 
it was considered advisable to carry out 
compulsory immunization. Compulsory im- 
munization invariably has been followed 
by a sharp reduction in the incidence of the 
disease, and by complete eradication in 
many areas. These outstanding results 
must also be attributed in part, however, 
to the strict enforcement of sanitary meas- 
ures, particularly the persistent collection 
of ownerless and vagrant dogs. Very good 
evidence that compulsory vaccination will 
eliminate the disease was shown by the pre- 
war, war, and postwar experience in Hun- 
gary. After successful control in the pre- 
war years, the incidence of rabies definitely 
increased when the program could not be 
continued due to war conditions. When 
the system of compulsory vaccination was 
carried out, postwar, in large areas, rabies 
was eliminated in those areas. 

Optional vaccination such as we have in 
the United States may bring about a de- 
crease of rabies, probably proportionate to 
the percentage of dogs so treated, but it is 
the opinion of some that it will never stamp 
out the disease. Compulsory vaccination 
of all dogs, combined with strict applica- 
tion of sanitary measures, eliminates the 
disease even in countries with artificial 
borders and adjoining other countries 
where rabies is prevalent. Discussion of 
the program in Hungary revealed that, 
upon compulsory vaccination in the rural 
areas, particularly among shepherd’s dogs, 
there was a sharp reduction in the inci- 
dence of the disease in other animals, par- 
ticularly livestock. 


OTHER DISEASES 


At the meeting of the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, held as part of the Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress, a discussion 
entitled “The Diseases of Household Ani- 
mals Communicable to Man” was given by 
Dr. Winsser, from the Institute for Pre- 
ventive Medicine, Department of Bacteri- 
ology and Experimental Pathology, Leyden, 
Holland. Most small domestic animals in 
the Netherlands are family pets, with the 
animal often sleeping in the same bed with 
human members of the family. Food is 
often transferred from the human mouth 


to the muzzle of the dog, or the beak of a 
pigeon. It is fortunate that, in this re- 
gion, small animals are rarely carriers of 
dangerous pathogens communicable to man, 
like rabies, histoplasmosis, and kala-azar. 
Even so, some diseases of pets are a threat 
to public health. A number ef human be- 
ings suffering from open tuberculosis of 
the lungs have infected their dogs, and in 
tuberculosis of the dogs, exchange of in- 
fection to cat and man may occur. 

Leptospirosis, an important disease of 
man and dogs in Holland, is transmissible 
from dog to man. It was the opinion of 
the author and other workers that Lepto- 
spira canicola, which is a common infection 
in man, may not always be recognized. The 
clinical picture may resemble an influenza- 
like disease, instead of the typical Lepto- 
spira icterohaemorrhagiae infection. In the 
latter case, the diagnosis is definitely estab- 
lished by the isolation of the organism 
from the patient’s blood. In only a few 
cases has it been definitely shown that L. 
canicola infection occurred in man by 
isolation and identification of the Lepto- 
spira from the patient's urine. However, it 
has been shown that many individuals have 
a high titer to L. canicola. 

Winsser has shown that Salmonella in- 
fections may occur in dogs and has iso- 
lated S. dublin from the blood of 2-year-old 
dogs with fever, anorexia, and general 
malaise. Salmonella infections occurred 
fairly frequently in dogs and less fre- 
quently in cats. The infection may run an 
atypical, subclinical course with a few 
symptoms such as fever and general ma- 
laise, with or without severe gastroenteritis. 
In several instances, strains of streptococci 
have been isolated from dogs and cats. 
These strains are similar to, if not the 
same as, the strains of milk-borne epidemics 
in man. 

In the discussion of the diseases of 
household animals transmissible to man, it 
was pointed out that certain parasitic skin 
diseases could be transmitted from dogs 
to man. Also, there is a fungus infection 
in chickens, Microsporum gallinae, that has 
been transmitted to children. 

Toxoplasmosis is widespread in man and 
animals throughout the Netherlands. Many 
workers feel that the infection may be 
transmitted either from man to animals, 
or from animals to man. 
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The incidence of echinococcosis in the 
dog in the Netherlands has been definitely 
on the increase, particularly since World 
War II. Study of the reports of the vari- 
ous slaughterhouses throughout the coun- 
try showed an increase in the incidence of 
canine echinococcosis. The draught dog is 
also suspected of contributing to the circu- 
I-tion of the parasite in man and animals 
vy spreading its infectious material 
throughout the country. It was pointed 
out that direct contact between dog and 
man is not the only means of contracting 
the disease. Contamination of vegetables 
and fruits from dogs’ feces is possible, 
because the resistant worm eggs may re- 
main fertile for at least a year. Despite 
these dangers, however, there has been 
some decrease in the incidence of echino- 
coccosis in human beings over the last 
several years, 


SUM MARY 


World War II resulted in a breakdown 
of animal disease-control measures, with 
an increased reservoir for human disease, 
followed by an increased incidence of hu- 
man infection regardless of etiology. The 
food shortage, particularly of meat and 
meat products, which exists at this time 
in many parts of the world, calls for the 
international consideration of veterinary 
medical problems related to the control of 
animal diseases, as well as their public 
health aspects. It was proposed that the 
Congress express a need for uniform rules 
for the importation of animals and animal 
products, and that it request the Office 
Internationale des Epizoéties in Paris to 
undertake elaboration of a system for ani- 
mal disease control that might be submitted 
to the governments of the different coun- 
tries for consideration. It was likewise 
recommended that a more adequate system 
to report outbreaks of human and animal 
diseases be worked out between the various 
countries. 

Resolutions dealing with 
rabies, and tuberculosis were introduced. 
These emphasized, generally, that further 
studies should be made of the relationship 
of the incidence of disease in animals to 
the presence of infections in human beings. 
The World Health Organization was urged, 
by formal resolution, to establish a veter- 
inary public health section. The World 
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Health Organization was likewise asked to 
set up an international influenza-typing 
station adequate to study the relationship 
of this disease with animal diseases in 
coéperation with the International Influen- 
za Center at the National Institute for 
Medica] Research, London, England.* 

A special meeting was held by the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations dealing with foot-and-mouth 
disease. Certain resolutions were aimed at 
establishment of closer coéperation between 
the various countries dealing with foot- 
and-mouth disease, and recommended that 
definite regulations be set up regarding the 
use of vaccine and vaccination. 


The Mortality of Higher Life 


Despite two world wars, death rates are 
far from being as high as fifty years ago. 
The human mortality per 1,000 in 1901 was 
27.8 for Spain, 22.3 for Germany, 22.0 for 
Italy, 21.5 for France, 16.0 for Sweden, 18.8 
for England and Wales, and 15.7 for the 
United States. At the present time, a sur- 
vey by the World Health Organization 
shows a decrease of 30 to 58 per cent, 
thanks to the cool, calculating disciplines of 
medical, veterinary, and agricultural sci- 
ences. Although there are no comparable 
figures available for domestic animals, suf- 
fice to say that epizodtics out of control are 
a thing of the past. 


The average farmer in the Middlewest 
loses about $120 per year, according to a 
survey of the cost of livestock disease 
losses. At least half of these losses could 
be prevented by greater attention to sani- 
tation and nutrition, by adequate equip- 
ment, and by early diagnosis and treat- 
ment. These losses do not include poor 
use of feed because of parasites and other 
nonfatal diseases. 


It would seem that direct contact with 
infective animals is a much more effective 


way to become infected with animal dis- 
eases than working with cultures in the 
laboratory.—N. B. McCullough, M.D., Illi- 


nois, 


*Codperating laboratories in the United States are send- 
ing strains of virus to the National Influenza Serain Cen- 
ter under Dr. T. P. McGill, Long Island Medical College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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More Highlights of the Eighty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
Miami Beach, August 21-24, 1950 


A Visit to Havana 

AVMA members, many accompanied by their 
families, who visited Havana following the meet- 
ing in Miami Beach were able to see a 
deal of Cuba, thanks to the excellent organization 
of Cuban veterinarians and their wives 

A tour of the city included visits to such im- 
portamt places as the Capitol, Morro Castle, 
Church of Our Lady of Mercy, the older part of 
Havana which is filled with Spanish traditions, 
and the new modern residential sections with 
their beautiful boulevards and luxurious residences 

The visits to the stores and restaurants were a 
new experience and will provide topics for 
conversation for years to come. 

On Sunday, the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Cuban Veterinary Medical Association entertained 
the ladies at a luncheon at the Professional Club 
of Cuba. More than 200 guests were welcomed by 
Mrs. R. Parajon, president of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary. Mrs. V. H. Miller responded on behalf of 
the AVMA Auxiliary, and Mrs. A. E. Bott on 
behalf of the International Auxiliary. 

As indicated in the October JouRNAL (pp. 290- 
292), the official adjourned sessions of the Miami 
Beach Session were well attended, as befitted the 
excellent arrangements which had been made for 
them. 

Again, we can say that the only item of the tour 
which was not entirely up to expectations was the 
weather. Without exception, the visitors took the 
inclement weather as a matter of course and en- 
joyed their visit to the full. On the other hand, 
the local committee members seemed to feel per- 
sonally responsible for the weather and we regret 
that they were so disturbed by this uncontrollable 
element. 


great 


eee 
Meeting of Deans—TJhe Association of 


Deans of the American Colleges of Veterinary 
Medicine met on Aug. 22, 1950, at Miami 
Beach. 

The assembled group discussed the problem 
of fair handling of the displaced veterinarian, 
Because it is difficult to evaluate the credits of 
a veterinarian trained in a foreign school, the 
problem of admitting such graduates to Ameri- 
can colleges of veterinary medicine for graduate 
study presents a problem which must be han- 
dled individually and on the basis of the univer- 
sity rules which govern cach respective college. 

The deans discussed the current draft status 
of veterinary students, and the possibility or 
probability of being asked to again institute a 
program of accelerated training. 


Other questions considered at this meeting 


were the possibility of establishing a uniform 
type gown for graduates in veterinary medicine 
to wear at graduation and other scholastic 
functions, the personnel and status of the 
National Board of Veterinary Examiners, the 
deliberations and actions of the Fifth Annual 
Conference on Higher Education, and some 
method of more closely integrating student 
chapters with the AVMA 

The present officers were reelected H. D 
Bergman, president; W. A. Hagan, vice-pres- 
ident; C. S. Bryan, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. Mayo Awarded Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize 

At the Miami Beach Session of the AVMA, 
Aug. 21-24, 1950, Dr. N. S. Mayo of Highland 
Park, IL, was the recipient of the Twelfth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress Prize. The award 
is based on “outstanding service by a member of 
the AVMA to veterinary medical science and the 
profession.” 

\ member of the AVMA since 1891, Dr. Mayo 


served as executive secretary from 1913 to 1915 


Dr. N. S. Mayo 


and again from 1918 to 1922. He was a member 
of the AVMA Committee on Education from 1928 
to 1943, and was its chairman from 1931 to 1943 
Dr. Mayo is responsible for the AVMA JouRNaAL, 
in that he recommended that the Association pub- 
lish a journal of its own, which led to the purchase 


of the American Veterinary Review in 1915 and 
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its emergence as the JournaL of the AVMA. He 
also edited the first directory of the AVMA 
(1920-1921) 

Unfortunately, Dr. Mayo was unable to be 
present at Miami Beach on account of illness. 

Dr. L. A. Merillat, Chicago, IIL, received the 
AVMA Award at Miami Beach and Dr. James 
Farquharson received the Borden Award (see 
October JougNnat, pp. 278, 280) 

e*e 

International Tour Group.—Members of the 
group which attended the Fourteenth  Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress in London in 1949 
(Cooks’ 602 Club) met at the Kingston Hotel 
in Miami Beach for dinner and a social hour 
on Aug. 23, 1950. The 33 members who were 
able to attend enjoyed a showing of motion 
pictures and color transparencies of scenes 
which had been photographed by various mem- 
bers last year. These pictures and the discus- 
sions which they provoked helped to revive 
memories of the many persons and places 
visited during the tour. 

The meeting was so enjoyable and the visit- 
ing so successful that a similar meeting of the 
group is planned for 1951 at Milwaukee. 

* ee 

The N.A.F.V. Meets—The National As- 
sociation of Federal Veterinarians met infor 
mally at the Sea Comber Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Aug. 22, 1950. A total of 35 members from 12 
States were present to welcome 5 members 
from Puerto Rico 

No official action was taken on any of the 
items discussed, but these will be presented to 
the regular annual meeting of the Association, 
which will be held at Phoenix, Ariz., in Novem- 
ber. Dr. E. C. Cannon is the secretary-treasurer. 


Zoo Veterinarians.—At the fourth annual 
meeting of the zoo veterinarians on Aug. 20, 
1950, during the AVMA session in Miami Beach, 
the following case reports were given: 

Dr. Lester Fisher, Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago: 
“Recent Illness of the Gorilla, Bushman.” 

Dr. Charles Rife, Atlanta, Ga.: “Fracture of the 
Elbow in the Elephant, Coco.” 

Dr. Walter Brewer, New Orleans, La.: “Ba- 
citracin in the Treatment of Coccidiosis of 
Monkeys.” 

Dr. Estelle Hecht, Ithaca, N.Y.: “Respiratory 
Infection in Laboratory Rats in the Research Labo- 
ratory of the Kingsbridge Veteran's Hospital.” 

Dr. Elihu Bond, Brookfield Zoo, Chicago: 
“Fracture of the Mandible in a Kangaroo.” 

Dr. J. A’ Campbell, Toronto, Canada: “Post- 
mortem Examination of a Hippopotamus,” “Re- 
covery of a Lioness from Posterior Paralysis,” 
“Scours in Deer Fawns,” and “Diet for a Baby 
Moose.” 

Dr. Patricia O'Connor, Staten Island, N.Y.: 
“Removal of a Carcinoma from the Cloaca of a 


MIAMI BEACH SESSION 
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Reticulated Python and the Subsequent Post- 
mortem Findings.” 

The attendance at the meetings has increased 
each year. In addition to the zoo veterinarians, 
others in the fields of public health, fur farming, 
and experimental laboratories attended. 

eee 


The A.A.H.A. at Miami Beach.—The Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association held its semi- 
annual business meeting and luncheon at the 
Hotel Saxony, Miami Beach, Tuesday, Aug. 
22, 1950. 

The featured order of business for the 40 
members who attended was a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the plans for the 1951 meeting to be 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., at Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, May 2 to 5. Hotel facilities have been 
surveyed by Dr. M. L. Morris. The chairman 
of the program committee, Dr. G. B. Schnelle, 
has been actively at work, and the chairman of 
the local arrangements committee, Dr. J. A. S. 
Millar, has made a survey of the entertainment 
which will be available. 

ee 

Meeting of the Veterinary Public Health 
Board.—The American Board of Veterinary 
Public Health was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia on Feb. 3, 1950, as 
a nonprofit, educational organization. The pur- 
poses of the Board are (1) to further the ed- 
ucational and scientific progress in the specialty 
of Veterinary Public Health and to encourage 
education, training, and research in that special- 
ty; (2) to establish standards of training and 
experience for qualification of specialists in 
Veterinary Public Health; and (3) to further 
the recognition of such qualified specialists by 
suitable certification and other means. 

Veterinary public health is defined by the 
Board as: all community efforts influencing 
and influenced by the veterinary medical arts and 
sciences applied to the prevention of disease, pro 
tection of life, and promotion of the well-being and 
efficiency of man. 

The Board held its annual meeting on Aug 
21, 1950, at Miami Beach, Fla., during the 
AVMA convention. A constitution was adopted, 
plans were formulated for the future work of 
the Board, and the following officers were 
elected: Lt. Col. Frank A. Todd, U. S. Army 
Veterinary Corps, president; Dr. H. J. Stafseth, 
professor and head of the Department of Bac- 
teriology and Public Health, School of | Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Michigan State College, vice- 
president; Dr. Benjamin D. Blood, chief of the 
Veterinary Public Health Section, Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, secretary; Dr. Martin D. 
Baum, director of Veterinary Public Health, 
Colorado State Health Department, treasurer. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the 
secretary at 6315 Utah Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 15, D.C. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Kuentscher’'s Medullary Nailing in Femur Fractures of the Dog 


JACQUES JENNY, D.V.M. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SEVERAL articles have been published in this 
country since early 1948 about intramedul- 
lary pinning. It seems unnecessary to add 
another contribution on the same subject. 
However, there is a principal difference 
between the techniques described by Frick,’ 
Brinker,? Bernard,’ and Jonas‘ and the 
Kuentscher method.® The Kuentscher 
method consists of the insertion of a long 
V- or U-shaped steel rod, the medullary 
nail, through a small incision distant from 
the fracture field into the bone, uniting 
the fragments so firmly that the limb can 
be immediately lifted and actively moved 
even permitting functional use without any 
additional external support within a few 
days. After bony consolidation, this med- 
ullary nail can be easily removed by means 
of a hook inserted in a hole provided for 
this purpose at the end of the nail. The 
principal difference between the “intra- 
medullary pinning” as described by the 
above authors'* and the “medullary nail- 
ing” of Kuentscher is the type of nail used. 
To provide a solid fixation with a round pin, 
a steel rod which fills the medullary cavity 
nearly as snugly as the plunger in a syringe 
has to be used. Brinker? says, “Results 
were best when the diameter of the pin 
approximated the diameter of the marrow 
cavity ...”; or, according to Jonas,* “In 
order to get optimum results it is necessary 
to use pins of sufficient diameter to fill the 
intramedullary space ”" With the 
Kuentscher nail, the situation is entirely 
different. The V- or U-shaped cross section 
provides absolutely solid fixation, control- 
ling rotation as well as axial displacement 
by means of adhesive forces between the 
Presented with a motion picture at the Forty-Ninth 
Annual Conference of Veterinarians, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, January 4-5, 1949. 


Dr. Jenny is associate in veterinary surgery, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


nail and the inner cortex of the bone at 
two or three points, without filling the 
whole lumen of the marrow cavity (fig. lc). 


We first used Kuentscher’s medullary nailing on 
femur fractures in 1943 in Switzerland and re- 
ported on a limited number of cases in 1945," 


Fig. 1—{a) Various sizes of guide pins; (b) Kuen- 

tscher nails; (c) cross section through shaft of femur 

with Kuentscher nail inserted; (d) driving punch for 
Kuentscher nails. 


In 1947, further experiences were published in 
France.” Kuentscher himself reported the results 
of his experimental work on dogs previous to the 
introduction of the method in human medicine in 
1940; more recently, we find publications on 
Kuentscher’'s medullary nailing in dogs by Griess- 
mann* and Schebitz’ in Germany. 

The literature on Kuentscher nailing in human 
medicine is enormous. Boehler” dedicated a whole 
volume of his three-volume compendium on frac- 
ture treatment to Kuentscher's medullary nailing, 
and gives a review of more than 600 case histories 
and a bibliography of some 170 publications. 
Roth," Maatz,” and Fitts” studied, in animal ex- 
periments, the effect of the medullary nail with 
regard to the bone marrow, the bone, the danger 
of fat embolism, and the callus formation. A 
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critical evaluation of the merits and inherent 
dangers of any new method is only possible by 
using it on a large number of cases and being 
able to follow them over a long period. The 
great number of fracture patients presented at the 


Fig. 2—Lateral view of left femur (a) French Poodle: 
(b) German Shepherd. Note that “a” is completely 
| straight and “b” shows @ marked curve in the distal 
third. 


School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, offered an excellent opportunity to 
make a comprehensive survey of the indications, 
technique, and fina] results, Previous experience 
could be enlarged through the application of the 
method in a great variety of different fracture 
types, and we kept records on patients abroad 
operated upon as long ago as five years. 

The great advantage of Kuentscher’s 
medullary nailing is that the Kuentscher 
nail can be inserted from a point distant to 
the fracture site without direct exposure of 
the fracture field. To carry out this pro- 
cedure, the human surgeon uses two mobile 
x-ray units to permit constant biplane 
fluoroscopic supervision. It is of course out 
of the question to carry through a similar 
procedure in veterinary medicine. We first 
did all our medullary nailings with exposure 
of the fracture field; later, we attempted a 
closed nailing and resorted to the open one 
only if the closed procedure was not suc- 
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cessful. Finally, we found that in properly 
selected cases, closed medullary nailing of 
femur fractures may be performed without 
fluoroscopic control, while in a second 
group, closed medullary nailing is @ priori 
contraindicated and, therefore, an open 


nailing is to be performed without an at- 
tempt to carry out a closed reduction. 


MEDULLARY NAILING WITHOUT EXPOSURE OF 
FRACTURE FIELD 


Indications.—Particularly suited for closed 
medullary nailing are transverse and short, 
oblique fractures in the middle third of the 
femur. Transverse and short, oblique frac- 
tures in the proximal and distal third are 
also suitable, provided there is ample space 
to anchor firmly the medullary nail in the 
short fragment. 

Contraindications.—Closed medullary nail- 
ing should not be attempted in long, oblique 
fractures with sharp ends of the fragments, 
in spiral, comminuted, multiple, or old frac- 
tures. 

Time of Operation.—Closed medullary 
nailing can be performed any time within 
ten days after the fracture occurred, as 
soon as the patient’s condition permits gen- 
eral anesthesia. In young individuals, this 
time limit may be shorter due to early 
callus formation. 

Preoperative Preparation——(a) Deter- 
mination of the Length, Width, and Curve 
of the Medullary Canal.—Correctly focused 
x-ray pictures, showing the femur in ex- 
actly anteroposterior and mediolateral view 
are necessary to determine the diameter and 
length of the nail to be used. If a uniform 
focusing distance of 70 cm. is used, allow- 
ance must be made for the enlarged projec- 
tion due to bone-film distance, i.e., about 1 
mm. must be deducted from the width indi- 
cated by the x-ray picture at the narrowest 
point. If the bone shows a marked curve 
(fig. 2), the next thinner nail must be used. 
As a rule, the nail should be long enough to 
cover the entire length of the medullary 
cavity, extending from the top of the 
greater trochanter to the cancellous bone of 
the distal epiphysis, regardless of the level 
at which the fracture is located. However, 
in fractures of the upper third, the nail may 
be somewhat shorter than the total length 
of the medullary canal, whereas in those of 
the distal third it has to be firmly anchored 
in the cancellous bone of the distal epiphy- 
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sis. Success or failure of the operation 
depends, to a great extent, upon exact meas- 
urements. Difficulties will arise during the 
operation from the use of too thick a nail 
which, if it is forced, may split the cortex. 
Postoperative difficulties appear if too thin 
or too short a nail is used, giving insuffi- 
cient stability, resulting in rotation or an- 
gulation. It is always advisable to have 
two or three nails of different sizes in a set 
which may be interchanged if a mistake in 
measurement occurred. 

b) Instruments.—The following instru- 
ments are needed for medullary nailing 
without exposure of the fracture field: 

1) reduction apparatus, i.e., Gordon extender; 

2) towel clamps, stockinette, drapes; 

3) knife, scissors, hemostats, suture material ; 

4) straight or curved awl for piercing of the 
bone to open the medullary cavity (fig. 3a) ; 

5) guide pins of various length and diameter 
(Kirschner wires and Steinmann pins) (fig. 
la); 

6) handle for guide pin (fig. 3b); 

7) Kuentscher nails of various length and di- 
ameter. (It is a “must” to use nails of 
absolutely rust-proof material such as V;-A 
steel or 18-8 S.M.O. stainless steel) (fig. 
ib); 

8) driving punch (fig. Id); 

9) hammer, weighing at least '/, to 1 Ib.; 

10) nail extractor. 

c) Preparation of Patient.—The hair of 
the broken leg is clipped with a fine clipper 
from the sacral region down to the hock 
joint, both laterally and medially. If the 
area is to be shaved, this should be done 
twenty-four hours prior to the surgery. The 
leg is washed with soap and water and dried 
with ether. 

The choice of the anesthetic is based on 
the age and the general condition of the 
patient. The duration of the operative pro- 
cedure may be from fifteen minutes to one 
hour. 

With the patient in lateral position, the 
normal leg is fixed in complete extension 
and the Gordon extender bars tightened. 
The broken leg is fastened to the extension 
hook so that, before the screw is tightened, 
the leg is under slight tension in order to 
permit a possible overextension during the 
reduction of the fracture. Fractures of 
the distal third sometimes necessitate the 
application of direct bone traction by cal- 
ipers. 

d) Reduction of Fracture-—Under slowly 
increasing traction, the fracture is now 
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manually reduced. Lateral displacement 
generally can be overcome if the fragments 
are slightly distracted and a slight length- 
ening produced. After the fragments are 
approximated, the operator starts to scrub 
and the operative field is prepared with 
iodine-aleohol or roccal-alcohol, the leg 
placed in a stockinette and draped with 
sterile drapes. There is no need for assist- 
ance during the operative procedure other 
than to manipulate the extension screw on 
the Gordon extender. 

Operative procedure.—A 2-cm. incision 
(fig. 2a) is made about 1 cm. above the tip 
of the greater trochanter. Through this 
incision, the awl is inserted just medial to 
the greater trochanter into the subtrochan- 
teric fossa. With the tip of the instrument, 
the deepest point of the fossa is palpated 
and the correct position tested by moving 
the instrument outward and forward. If 
solid resistance against the trochanter is 
felt, a hole is drilled to open the medullary 
cavity. 

By means of its handle, the guide pin is 
inserted through the hole made by the awl 
(fig. 3b). This pin should slip in fairly 
easily. Great resistance usually indicates 
that the pin is taking a wrong course and 
has been caught in the cortex. To check 
the position of the guide pin, it is inserted 
a very short distance into the upper frag- 
ment. When the handle is moved in a 
circle, the lumen of the medullary cavity is 
outlined with the tip of the pin. It is then 
driven downward toward the fracture field. 
If a perfect reduction was made and not 
disturbed by the manipulations with the awl 
and the guide pin, it can be driven directly 
into the lower fragment until resistance is 
felt from the cancellous bone at the distal 
epiphysis. This ideal case unfortunately is 
quite rare. Usually, an accurate reduction 
has to be made by slight angulation of the 
two fragments while the tip of the guide 
pin just protrudes from the distal end of 
the upper fragment, ready to be pushed 
downward as the angulation is straightened 
out. To check if the fragments are now 
held in good apposition by the guide pin, 
they are moved against each other in medio- 
lateral, as well as in anteroposterior, direc- 
tion. With good apposition, only a very 
slight rnovement is felt because of the axial 
fixation by the guide pin. 

As soon as the guide pin is found to be in 
good position, the nail is driven in over it 
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(fig. 3c). If a slight lateromedial or antero- 
posterior displacement persists, the nail 
may hit the cortex when it enters the frac- 
ture area. If this happens, the nail must 


be slightly withdrawn and the reduction 
readjusted before it is driven in, otherwise 
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it will split the lower fragment. As soon as 
the end of the nail approaches the skin in- 
cision, the guide pin is removed and the nail 
inserted until its end is just on a level with 
the top of the greater trochanter (fig. 3d). 

The skin is closed with one or two mat- 


Fig. 3—(a) Awl inserted 
in subtrochanteric fossa to 
open the medullary cavity; 


b) guide pin inserted; 
c) Kuentscher nail inserted 


over guide pin: 

quide pin removed, 
Kuentscher nail inserted 
until its end is on level 
with greater trochanter. 
Note hole in which hook 
of extractor is inserted 

for removal. 
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tress stitches and the incision covered with 
collodion. 


MEDULLARY NAILING WITH EXPOSURE OF 
FRACTURE FIELD 

Indications.—Open medullary nailing is 
to be performed in all of those cases where 
closed medullary nailing is contraindicated, 
i.e., long, oblique fractures with sharp ends 
of the fragments, and spiral, comminuted, 
multiple, and old fractures. It is indicated 
also for the treatment of nonunions, or for 
correction of fractures healed with angula- 
tion or rotation that impair normal use of 
the leg. We must bear in mind that if an 
open medullary nailing is performed, the 
most precious virtue of Kuentscher’s meth- 
od, viz., minimization of the danger of in- 
fection, is lust. However, with today’s 
standard of veterinary surgery, less damage 
is done by performing an open reduction 
than by long and violent closed reduction 
manipulations which cause additional in- 
jury in the region of the fracture, especial- 
ly if the ends of the fragments are sharp. 

inflammation of 
the bone, impairment of muscles and joints, 
and pathologic conditions of the skin. 

Time of Operation.—Open medullary nail- 
ing can be performed any time after the 
fracture hematoma is organized and after 
the time of maximum decalcification of the 
fragments, i.e., after the pH of the fracture 
hematoma has returned from acid to alka- 
line. In most cases, this would make the 
eighth or tenth day after the fracture oc- 
curred the time of choice, but the operation 
can be undertaken several months after- 
ward, providing there is no impairment of 
muscles and joints. 

Preoperative Preparation.—(a) Determi- 
nation of Length, etc.—The determination 
of length, width, and curve of the medullary 
canal would be made as outlined above 
under closed medullary nailing. 

b) Instruments.—In addition to the in- 
struments used for closed nailing the fol- 
lowing items are needed: 

11) Michel clamps (to fix the stockinette to the 

skin around the operative field) ; 

12) Lambotte bone forceps (83/," 

length) ; 

13) bone elevator; 

14) bone saw (Gigli or Jefferson saw) ; 

15) Luer rongeur; 

16) Parham-Martin band with tightener. 

c) Preparation of Patient.—In addition 
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to the preparation outlined under closed 
medullary nailing, it is advisable to provide 
an infusion or transfusion during the open 
medullary nailing. Physiologic saline, saline- 
glucose or Ringer’s solution, gelatin or, even 
better, whole blood is given slowly to main- 
tain the blood volume. 


University of Penniyleanta 


Fig. 4—(@, b) Three-day-old transverse fracture, upper 
third of right femur; (c,d) after closed medullary 
nailing: Te, #) three months later, nail removed. 


Anesthesia is similar to that described 
for closed medullary nailing. 

Application of Gordon extender is similar 
to that described for closed medullary nail- 
ing. In open medullary nailing, the Gordon 
extender may not be necessary, but it is 
always advisable to have it in place in case 
extra tension may be needed. 

d) Reduction of Fracture.—A reduction 
of the fracture before the operation is not 
to be attempted, because the object in doing 
the open reduction is to avoid manipulations 
with additional damage to the surrounding 
tissue. 


Operative Procedure.—tIn order to make 
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a proper anatomic approach, it is nec- 
essary to have a long skin incision. The 
incision should start about 1 cm. above the 
tip of the greater trochanter, be carried 
forward horizontally about 2 to 4 cm., ac- 
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Fig. 5—(a,b) Eight-day-old spiral fracture in upper 
third, and transverse fracture in distal third of femur; 
(¢,d) after open medullary nailing; (e, four months 
: later, after removal of nail. 


cording to size of dog, and then directed 
downward toward the stifle, thus taking 
more or less the shape of an inverted L. 
The skin is reflected on both sides, and the 
lateral aspect of the thigh muscles can be 
observed, Starting at the greater tro- 
chanter, the fascia lata is split from the 
anterior part of the greater trochanter 
toward the stifle. This opens the space 
between the vastus lateralis and the biceps 
muscle; subsequently, the deep fascia is 
dissected and the fracture hematoma opened 
by blunt dissection. With this approach, it 
is possible to locate the two fragments with- 
out cutting a single muscle. 

The proximal fragment is grasped with 
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a bone forceps. If some callus formation is 
already present, it is trimmed off with a 
curette, or a small piece of bone may be cut 
off with a chain saw. In this manipulation, 
care should be taken that the periosteum is 


Ecole National Veterimaire, Alfort, France 
Fig. 6—(e,b) Three-month-old transverse fracture in 
distal third of femur; (c) after osteotomy and med- 
ullary nailing; (d) seven months later. Note that 
no irritation from nail or change in its position 


occurred. 


handled as delicately as possible. The med- 
ullary cavity is opened next, through the 
subtrochanteric fossa, as described in the 
closed procedure. From the fracture site, 
a guide pin is driven upward into the tro- 
chanteric region to make sure that the hole 
was drilled at the correct place. Over the 
guide pin, the Kuentscher nail is driven 
from the subtrochanteric fossa downward 
until its tip just appears at the lower end 
of the proximal fragment. At this point, 
the distal fragment is seized and, after pos- 
sible callus formation is trimmed off, the 
two fragments are brought into apposition. 

In the case of an old fracture, with con- 
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siderable shortening of the quadriceps mus- 
cles, the recovery is more rapid as well as 
more complete if a short piece of bone is 
sacrificed to avoid stretching of the muscles 
during the approximation of the fragments. 
After the two fragments are in proper 
alignment, the guide pin is pushed into the 
lower fragment and a last little angulation 
or possible rotation may be corrected before 
the Kuentscher nail is driven into the distal 
fragment. As in the closed reduction, the 
guide wire is extracted and the Kuentscher 
nail inserted until its end is just on the 
level with the tip of the greater trochanter. 
In case of a comminuted fracture, smaller 
fragments are best removed, but larger ones 
should be anatomically replaced (fig. 5). 
For this purpose, the Parham-Martin band 
may be helpful. We used to hold the loose 
fragments together with a wire loop, but 
quite frequently the callus formation was 
inhibited at the point where the loop was 
placed. More recently, we have made loops 
with No. 2 medium chromic catgut which 
seemed to be quite satisfactory. 

The deep fascia and the fascia lata are 
closed by interrupted stitches with catgut, 
and the skin with stainless steel, silk, or 
dermalon. 

As a rule, penicillin is given for three or 
four days after the operation. An external 
support is not necessary, except in cases of 
multiple fractures or comminuted fractures. 
In those instances, it is advisable to fix the 
leg for about two weeks under moderate 
tension in a Schroeder-Thomas splint. 


REMOVAL OF MEDULLARY NAIL 


The medullary nail must remain in situ 
until the fracture is consolidated by bony 
union. In old dogs, it may even remain 
permanently in the medullary cavity. In 
younger individuals, it is advisable to re- 
move the nail about three to four months 
after the operation. So far, we have had 
3 patients that showed perfect use of the 
fractured leg for several months and then 
suddenly started to manifest some sort of 
rheumatic pain and favored the operated 
limb. Removal of the nail corrected this 
trouble in each case. The extraction of the 
nail is a minor procedure, which consists of 
a small skin incision over the greater tro- 
chanter, through which a hook is inserted 
into the hole provided for this purpose at 
the end of the nail, and it is withdrawn. 
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Although it is extremely difficult to extract 
a partially introduced nail during the opera- 
tion, it is easily removed after it has re- 
mained for three to four months in the 
medullary cavity. Roth’: showed in his 
histologic sections that at the points where 
the nail touches the inner cortex a slight 
pressure necrosis takes place, and that after 
four to five weeks, a fine membrane is 
formed around the foreign body. 


SUMMARY 


Kuentscher’s medullary nailing has been 
used for the repair of various types of 
femur fractures in dogs since 1943. The 
V- or U-shaped Kuentscher nail gives a 
most accurate reduction and absolutely solid 
fixation, permitting function of the injured 
limb as soon as four days after the opera- 
tion without external support. Indications, 
contraindications, and technique for Kuent- 
scher nailing, without and with exposure of 
the fracture field, are described. 
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Intrauterine Antibiotic Treatment of 
Vibrionic Sterility in Dairy Cows 

So-called “breeding trouble,” character- 
ized by failure to conceive after several 
services, is commonly associated with out- 
breaks of vibriosis. As a rule, these ani- 
mals do not reveal detectable abnormalities 
of the genital tract on physical examina- 
tion. Heat periods are usually regular but 
the animals fail to conceive even after 
repeated services, 

Intrauterine infusions of penicillin were 
used successfully by Chambers (North Am. 
Vet., 29, 1948: 640) in the treatment of 5 
“nonbreeding” cows. Since in vitro tests 
(unpublished data) have shown that Vibrio 
foetus is susceptible to streptomycin, the 
writers decided to try intrauterine infu- 
sions of streptomycin” alone and in combi- 
nation with penicillin in the treatment of 
“sterile” cows in two V. foetus infected 
herds. 

Herd C.—This herd was free from bru- 
cellosis. An outbreak of vibriosis occurred 
in the fall of 1948. Diagnosis was based 
on the isolation of V. foetus from 4 fetuses 
and agglutination tests made on blood 
samples from the entire herd. About six 
months after the occurrence of vibrionic 
abortion, the owner reported that a group 
of 6 cows had been “bred many times” 
without conceptions. Three of these ani- 
mals were treated by placing 1 Gm. of 
streptomycin and 200,000 units of penicillin 
in 20 ml. of a commercial water-in-oil emul- 
sion directly into the uterus with the aid 
of a standard glass inseminating catheter. 
Three other animals were left as controls. 

Treated Group.—-Cow 1 calved normally 
in September, 1948. She was bred four 
times without conceiving, twice naturally 
and twice artificially. Treatment was ad- 
ministered on April 8, 1949, during heat. 
She was bred artificially on April 30 and 
conceived from this service. 

Cow 2 calved normally in September, 
1948. She was bred once and apparently 
conceived, but returned to heat after about 
sixty days. She failed to conceive on five 
subsequent services. Treatment was ad- 
ministered on June 11, 1949, during heat. 
She conceived following natural service 
on June 30. 

This work was supported in part by funds provided for 
— research by the Research and Marketing Act of 


*Screptomycin used in this investigation was furnished 
by Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, N , 
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Cow 3 calved normally and was subse- 
quently bred four times by 2 different bulls 
without conceiving. She was treated while 
in heat and conceived when bred during 
the following heat. 

Control Group.—Cow 1 calved normally 
in August, 1948, and had been bred six 
times (3 naturally, 3 artificially). She 
conceived on the third subsequent service 
without treatment. 

Cow 2 calved normally in October, 1948, 
and had been bred twice without conceiv- 
ing. She conceived on the third subse- 
quent service without treatment. 

Cow 3 calved normally in September, 
1948, and had failed to conceive after four 
services. She was bred four additional 
times without conceiving and was slaugh- 
tered. Treatment was not attempted be- 
fore slaughtering because of the owner’s 
desire to cull her from the herd. 

Herd M.—The history of herd M was 
similar to that of herd C. Two cows were 
selected for treatment. One had been 
bred three times and one six times without 
conceiving. Streptomycin, 1 Gm. in 15 ml. 
of sterile water, was placed in the uterus 
of each cow four days preceding heat. 
Both cows conceived when bred on the 
following heat. 

DISCUSSION 

The results obtained indicate that in- 
trauterine infusions of streptomycin may 
assist in overcoming sterility associated 
with vibriosis. As a further aid in the 
control of vibriosis, the writers suggest 
artificial breeding with the addition of 
500 ng. of streptomycin to each milliliter of 
diluted bull semen.—H. L. Easterbrooks, 
D.V.M., and W. N. Plastridge, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Animal Diseases, Storrs Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 


In the dog, as in man, the patella does 
not aid knee movement. Instead, both ra- 
pidity of movement and power of the knee 
joint may be increased after the patella 
has been removed. In the dog, there is no 
noticeable lameness or change from the 
normal.—R. L. Rudy, D.V.M., Ohio. 


Mature understanding of pathology is 
more commanding in surgery than is the 
best workmanship. 
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Fracture Fixation in a Heifer 

A complete compound fracture of the 
right metatarsus extending to the external 
side of the leg, was reduced by restraining 
the animal, pulling the distal portion into 
line, and applying wood splints to the four 
faces of the leg. The splints were applied 
in sequence (front, rear, lateral, medial) 
and each was held in place by gauze well 
painted with sodium silicate (water glass). 
No weight was carried on the leg for two 
weeks, but the heifer made an uneventful 
recovery.—Canad. J. Comp. Med. and Vet. 


Sci., July, 1950. 


Cardiac Disease in Dogs 

Veterinary cardiology has been neglected 
because the animal with a diseased heart is 
usually an unsound financial risk and is 
destroyed rather than treated. 

The dependable signs of heart disease 
are: (1) auricular fibrillation or flutter; 
(2) heart block; (3) pulsus alternans; (4) 
pericardial friction rub; (5) diastolic mur- 
mur; (6) thrill over the cardiac region; 
(7) generalized engorgement of the veins; 
(8) severe anemia; (9) protodiastolic gal- 
lop rhythm; (10) certain electrocardio- 
graphic changes; and (11) definite cardiac 
enlargement. 

Frequently, dogs with cardiac disturb- 
ance will show also: (1) systolic murmur; 
(2) dyspnea; (3) cough; (4) edema; and 
(5) ease of fatigability or weakness. How- 
ever, these may often be present in the ab- 
sence of heart disease. 

In making a general examination when 
heart disease is suspected, there should be 
a careful examination of the general ap- 
pearance; the pulse should be tested and 
the thorax, abdomen, and extremities ex- 
amined. Examination of the heart itself 
should include inspection of the cardiac 
region on both sides of the chest, palpation 
of these areas, percussion of the same por- 
tions of the thorax, and auscultation of 
four specific areas—-the mitral, aortic, pul- 
monic, and tricuspid. A fluoroscopic ex- 
amination permits study of the position, 
size, form, and movement of the heart. The 
electrocardiogram can supplement the 
physical examination and the history. The 
phonocardiograph optically records the 
sound vibrations of the beating heart. 
Cardiac catheterization is one of the rela- 
tively new techniques used. 
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Many of these instruments and proce- 
dures are expensive and time-consuming, 
but they do permit a more careful study of 
the subject of veterinary cardiology.— 
D. K. Detweiler, D.V.M. (Pennsylvania), 
at the Nineteenth Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians, Columbus, Ohio, June, 1950. 


Delayed Breeding in Dairy Cattle 

Sterility is not a disease but a symptom 
which accompanies many diseases. Three 
important facts must be considered in a 
study of infertility: (1) Each individual 
cow is a separate case; (2) early treatment 
is important; and (3) means of prevention 
must be started. Losses in time, value of 
products, and decreased value of stock 
average about $10 per dairy cow per year 
in New York State, or a total of $20 million 
each year.—S. A. Asdell, Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 737, June, 1948. 


Notes on Sterility* 

Mammalian Aspects of Infertility.— 
High environmental temperatures reduce 
fertility in male rabbits. Continuous heat 
is more detrimental to fertility than inter- 
mittent high and low temperatures.—Mo- 
hamed M. Oloufa, R. Bogary, and F. F. 
McKenzie, Corvallis, Ore. 

eee 

Permeability of the Vaginal Wall.—Per- 
meability of the vaginal wall of the rabbit 
is unidirectional. This is shown by ready 
absorption of such diverse substances as 
salts, sugars, proteins, dyes, alkaloids, 
chemotherapeutic agents, and antibiotic 
agents, when these are placed in the lumen 
of the vagina; but they failed to appear, or 
appeared in minima] amount only, when 
these same substances were administered 
or injected in other parts of the body. 
C. G. Hartman, N. Millman, J. Stavorski, 
and J. Botti, Raritan, N. J. 

eee 
_ Ovulated cow ova could not be fertilized 
in vitro.—R. C. Umbaugh, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

eee 

Abnormal Sperm Morphology.—Morpho- 
logically, the percentage of abnoral sper- 
matozoa found in the original ejaculate is 
far greater than those surviving in the 


*Notes from the Sixth Annual Conference of the American 
Say for the Study of Sterility, San Francisco, June 24-25, 
1950. 
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female at the time of ovulation——M. R. 
Cohen and |, F. Stein, Chicago, Ill. 
eee 
Spermacidal Bacteria._-Cultures of the 
colon bacillus and of the viridans strep- 
tococci were spermacidal, while cultures of 
hemolytic and nonhemolytic staphylococci, 
Bacillus subtilis, and other less common 
organisms were not.—C. L. Buxton and 
C. Matthews, New York, N.Y. 
eee 
“Total-Push” Therapy.—Functional gon- 
adal failure frequently responds to “total- 
push” therapy. The term implies a mobili- 
zation of all the metabolic, endocrine, 
nutritional, and psychological factors which 
can stimulate gametogenesis.—-S. J. Glass, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
eee 
Clinical Evaluation of Semen.—Low der- 
sity is correlated with poor motility and 
poor morphology. Together, they spell 
low fertility—-E. W. Page and Florence 
Houlding, Berkeley, Calif. 
eee 
Judging Semen Quality.—Motility, es- 
pecially in the lower count classifications, 


is a factor to be emphasized in estimating. 


John MacLeod, New York, N.Y. 
eee 
Hereditary Forms of Sterility.—Swedish 
statistics on cattle breeding point to the 
possibility of hereditary predisposition to 
the multiglandular syndromes associated 
with cystic ovaries and adrenal virilism, 
and which lead to nymphomania.—Nils 
Lagerléf, Stockholm, Sweden. 
eee 
Factors in Prognosis.—Two important 
factors which influence prognosis in cystic 
ovaries and the associated syndrome are 
presence of normal receptive tissue within 
the remaining follicles of the ovary, and 
the activity and equilibrium of the auto- 
nomic system.—H. E. Kingman, Cheyenne, 
W yo. 


fertility. 


Prolapsed rectum of the pig or other 
young animals may be handled by inserting 
into the everted gut a test tube or a gela- 


tin capsule. The outer and inner layers 
of everted gut may then be sutured using 
a continuous suture and pulling the stitches 
reasonably snug. If a gelatin capsule is 
used, it may be left in place and will dis- 
solve as moisture comes in contact with 
the gelatin. This same type of treatment 


SURGERY AND OBSTETRICS 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 
may be used when making an intestinal 
anastomosis.—W. M. Coffee, D.V.M., Ken- 
tucky. 


Lowered Fertility in Clinically 
Normal Cows 

It has been estimated that breeding 
troubles and lowered fertility of cattle 
cause a loss of $10 per cow per year in 
butterfat production alone. This means 
that in a state like New York, with slightly 
more than 2 million cattle, the annual loss 
from infertility is more than $20 million, 
while in Wisconsin with its 3.75 million 
cattle, the figure will be $37.5 million. 

Optimum fertility is based on the as- 
sumption that the dairy cow should pro- 
duce a calf every twelve months. It has 
been estimated that when this period is 
lengthened to thirteen months, there is a 
loss of 25 lb. of butterfat per cow. 

The figures on artificial insemination in- 
dicate that 60 per cent of the cows con- 
ceive on first service, and of the 40 per cent 
which do not settle at that time, one half, 
or 20 per cent of the total cows, require 
three to ten or more services. 

If 100 \repeat-breeder cows are selected, 
38 of these might be expected to settle 
successfully on the fourth insemination 
without any treatment whatever. This 
complicates the analysis and evaluation of 
the results of treatment of the hard-to- 
settle cows. Few cows are sterile; most 
of them suffer only from a reduced fer- 
tility. Cows hard to settle at one time 
may settle very easily at the next breeding 
period, and a cow which settles on the first 
breeding one year may be a repeat-breeder 
the following year. Therefore, nothing will 
be gained if one sells the repeat-breeder 
cows. 


CAUSE OF REPEAT BREEDING 


Ovulation failure was not a cause of 
repeat breeding in a Wisconsin survey 
Failure of fertilization was a cause, but 
embryonic death was the main cause of the 
condition. Operators of bull studs often 
employ semen of another breed in the hard- 
to-settle cows. That is, a Guernsey cow 
repeatedly bred to a Guernsey bull without 
success often settles when inseminated with 
Holstein sperm.—S. H. McNutt, D.V.M. 
(Wisconsin), at the Ohio Conference for 
Veterinarians, June 14-16, 1950. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Clinical Notes 


Many vegetable oils may be considerably 
richer in vitamin E content than wheat 
germ oil.—J. Nutr., March 10, 1950. 


Castration will practically always pre- 
vent a recurrence of a perineal hernia in 
the dog.—M. W. Allam, V.M.D., Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Bird dogs “rux through” their birds 
when the tonsils are bad. They usually 
recover in about three weeks after the 
tonsils have been removed.—W. M. Coffee, 
D.V.M., Kentucky. 


Small animal hospital patients should 
never be confined in cages iess than 1% 
by 2 times the length of their body. “or 
a Setter (2 ft. long), this means a cage 
not less than 3 ft. by 4 ft.—J. A. Butter- 
worth, D.V.M., Illinois. 


Prevention of swine diseases through 
quarantine, hygiene, and sanitation is a 
more important aspect than the treatment 
with sulfonamides, antibiotics, and bio- 
logic agents—J. D. Salisbury, D.V.M., 
Indiana. 


Restraint is highly important in the 
handling and treating of beef cattle. A 
rope halter is much more effective than a 
nose leader in most herds, and a permanent 
or portable chute is almost a necessity.— 
F. B. Young, D.V.M., lowa. 


Salmonella Abortus Equi.—Salmonella 
abortus equi is capable of causing in horses 
of all ages and sexes, abscesses, bursitis, 
poll evil, fistulous withers, purulent pneu- 
monia, periostitis, and septicemia, in addi- 
tion to abortion in mares and pyosepticemia 
of their foals. The prophylaxis and thera- 
peutics are illusory, barring the role of 
infected stallions. 


The most constant symptom of baby pig 
disease is atony of the gastrointestinal 
tract.—L. M. Hutchings, D.V.M., Indiana. 

Sheep sprayed, or dipped, with DDT, and 
shorn soon after, produce a moth-proof 
wool, 


The Brucella ring test is essentially an 
agglutination test and it operates similarly 
to the blood-serum test._M. H. Roepke, 
Ph.D., Minnesota. 


Veterinary medical practitioners in Mich- 
igan have used Brucella M vaccine ia 
brucellosis-free herds to retain a degree of 
resistance, without inducing reactions 
which would remove the herd from the 
brucellosis-free list.—B. J. Kilham, D.V.M., 
Michigan. 


Intravenous injection of 10 per cent 
aqueous solution of formalin is reported 
to give important results in contagious 
pleuropneumonia of goats.—From Bull. 
Agric., Congo Belge. 


Periovarian Adhesions.—In a study of 
1,644 abattoir carcusses, Thygensen 
(Maaned.f.Dyrigr., 60, 1949) found ad- 
hesions in the region of the ovaries in 142. 
Of these, 33 were bilateral, 77 right, and 
32 left. Sterility was complete in 32 of 
the bilateral cases. As to cause, endome- 
tritis, abdominal tuberculosis, irritant 
intrauterine injections, and harsh handling 
per rectum were indicated. 


Says the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association editorially, “Antihistamin- 
ic drugs for colds coutinue to burst on 
the medical world and general public be- 


fore the statistician is convinced that 
enough data have been collected.” Warn- 
ing against “bursting enthusiasm” over 
every new drug is conventional behavior 


also in our niche of the realm. 
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Aureomycin in the Treatment of Bovine Mastitis 


L. W. SLANETZ, Ph.D., and F. E. ALLEN, D.V.M. 
Durham, New Hampshire 


WHILE PENICILLIN is highly effective for 
the treatment of streptococcic mastitis, 
certain cases of the long-standing, chronic 
type do not respond to treatment with this 
antibiotic. Furthermore, a number of in- 
vestigators'* have reported that penicillin 
therapy in staphylococcic mastitis has been 
sucecessful in only 20 to 75 per cent of the 
cases treated. Schalm and Ormsbee* con- 
cluded that penicillin therapy of staphy- 
lococcic mammary infection in lactating 
quarters did not produce a sufficiently high 
level of cures to warrant its use, except 
for quarters in which gross symptoms of 
mastitis appear. These investigators did 
obtain more satisfactory results when the 
penicillin was administered during the dry 
period but even then about 30 per cent of 
the quarters did not respond to treatment. 

Thus, it has been of interest to test 
other agents for the treatment of bovine 
mastitis. We have tested the value of sul- 
famethazine combined with penicillin for 
the treatment of streptococcic and staphy- 
locoecic mastitis. Preliminary experiments 
had indicated that such a combination 
might prove effective. However, further 
studies revealed that in 162 infected 
quarters infused with 10 Gm. of sulfa- 
methazine and 100,000 to 200,000 units of 
penicillin, the percentage of recoveries was 
not increased appreciably over that ob- 
tained with penicillin alone. Schalm et al.° 
also report that sulfamethazine is ineffec- 
tive for the treatment of infection of the 
mammary gland caused by Staphylococcus 
aureus. 

The present paper reports the results 
obtained with aureomycin in the treatment 
of streptococcic and staphylococcic masti- 
tis. To date, only one paper'® has appeared 
in the literature on the use of this antibi- 
otic for treatment of bovine mastitis. This 
paper reported 85.7 per cent recoveries of 
14 quarters with staphylococcic mastitis 
when tested twenty-one days after treat- 


From the University of New Hampshire Agri 
cultural Experiment Station, Durham 


ment of each quarter with 200 mg. of au- 
reomycin in an ointment base. 


METHODS 


Experimental Herds.—The animals used for this 
study were in five privately owned dairy herds 
and included grade and pureberd Holstein-Frie- 
sian, Guernsey, Ayrshire, and Jersey cows. For 
two of the herds, one containing 60 and the other 
150 milking cows, records of mastitis infection 
were available over a six-year period. During 
this period, milk samples were collected at month- 
ly intervals and tested for mastitis by microscopic 
and cultural tests of incubated samples. The other 
three herds selected for this study were so-called 
problem herds with a high incidence of mastitis 
infection of both the chronic and acute types. 

Laboratory Procedures.—Before treatment, two 
or more tests at one-week intervals were made on 
quarter samples collected aseptically into 30-ml., 
screw-capped, flat-bottomed vials. Presence of 
streptococcic infection was based on microscopic 
examination of samples incubated for about twenty 
hours and on cultural tests. Stained films were 
examined for streptococci and records were made 
of the leucocyte count per 1 ml. of milk. All 
samples showing streptococci were cultured on a 
modified Edwards’ medium" and the streptococci 
isolated from this medium were further identified 
by use of selected biochemical tests. 

For the determination of staphylococcic mastitis, 
films of incubated samples were examined for 
staphylococci and leucocyte counts. One loopful 
(4 mm.) of each incubated sample was also 
streaked on tryptose-glucose agar containing 5 
per cent sheep blood. This method was found to 
be more effective than plating out 1:10 dilutions 
of the unincubated samples. Schalm and Orms 
bee" have reported similar findings. The blood 
plates were examined after incubation at 35 C. 
for forty-eight hours. Samples containing he- 
molytic staphylococci and 1,000,000 or more 
leucocytes per 1 mi. of milk were considered 
positive for staphylococcic mastitis. All hemo- 
lytic staphylococci were isolated and tested for their 
ability to coagulate rabbit and sheep plasma. 
Only those quarters which showed a leucocyte 
count of 1,000,000 or more per milliliter of milk, 
and a continual staphylococcic infection for at 
least six months, were included in the treatment 
studies. Tests were made on each cow at one- 
month intervals. 

Aureomycin Therapy.—The 


aureomycin was 


*The aureomycin used in this study was supplied 
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incorporated in a special ointment and packaged 
in ready-to-use tin tubes each containing 200 mg. 
of the aureomycin. The tube contained a rolled- 
in-tip and, after removing the screw cap, the tip 
could be inserted directly into the teat canal and 
the contents infused into the udder by pressing 
the tube. 


TABLE !—Results of Treatment of Streptococcic 
Mastitis with Aureomycin Ointment 
Quarters Quarters freed of 
treated infection 
Trearment (No.) No.) (%) 
1 infusion of 200 mg. 
of aureomycin per quarter 230 212 
1 infusion of 400 mg. 
of aureomycin per quarter 


92.3 


95.0 


5 infusions, 200 mg. 
per quarter given at 
48-hr. incervals 


*Twelve quarters treated in this group remained infected 
after creatment with 200 mg. of aureomycin. 

**All of the 22 quarters in this group retained mastitis 
streptococci = infusion of 200 . of 400 mg. of 
aureomycin into each quarter. All of these cows had 4 


22 100 


long-standing, chronic infection for at least three to four 
ars and many were giving discolored or stringy milk. 
ighteen these quarters not responded to penicillin 
even when large and repeated doses were administered. 


The aureomycin ointment was infused into the 
udder after the quarter had been milked out, care 
being taken to massage the udder following the 
infusion. In this study, the infected quarters were 
treated with either a single infusion of 200 mg. 
or of 400 mg. of aureomycin or with three in- 
fusions of 200 mg. per quarter given at 48-hour 
intervals. In all cases, the cows were milked out 
approximately twelve hours following treatment. 

Methods for Determining the Therapeutic Value 
of Aureomycin.—Cows with streptococcic mastitis 
were considered freed from infection when no 
mastitis streptococci could be detected in films 
made from incubated samples and no strepto- 
cocci developed on Edwards’ medium streaked 
with 1 loopful (4 mm.) of the incubated sample. 
Quarters infected with mastitis staphylococci were 
considered freed from infection when no hemo- 
lytic staphylococci were found on sheep blood-agar 
plates streaked with 1 loopful (4 mm.) of an 
incubated sample. No quarter was classed as 
freed from infection unless the organisms were 
absent in the samples for at least two months 
following treatment. Samples were collected two 
weeks, one month, and two months following treat- 
ment. The cows in some of the experimental herds 
have been tested at monthly intervals over a 
twelve-month period after treatment. 


RESULTS 
Treatment of Streptococcic Mastitis. 
The results obtained following the treat- 


*The aureomycin used in this study was supplied 
through the courtesy of Lederle Laboratories, Pearl 
River, N. Y. 
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ment of 230 quarters infected with masti- 
tis streptococci, each with one infusion of 
200 mg. of aureomycin, are recorded in 
table 1. Before treatment, Streptococcus 
agalactiae was isolated from 223 of the 
quarters, Streptococcus uberis from tour 
quarters, and Streptococcus fecalis from 
three quarters. The infection was elimi- 
nated in 212 (92.3°,) of the quarters. 

Of 57 streptococcic-infected quarters 
given one infusion of 400 mg. of aureomy- 
cin, one was infected with Str. uberis and 
the remaining 56 quarters with Str. agalac- 
tiae. Of these, 54 (959) were freed 
of the infection. As indicated in the foot- 
note in table 1, 12 of the quarters treated 
in this group were cases that remained in- 
fected after treatment with 200 mg. of au- 
reomycin. 

Twenty-two quarters with streptococcic 
mastitis were treated with three infusions 
of aureomycin, injecting 200 mg. into each 
quarter at 48-hour intervals. One of 
these quarters had a Str. uberis infection 
and the remainder were infected with Str. 
agalactiae. All 22 quarters were freed of 
infection. Aurecmycin assays of the milk 
indicated that high inhibitory concentra- 


TABLE 2—Results of Treatment of Staphylococcic 
Mastitis with Aureomycin Ointment 
Quarters Quarters freed of 


treated mnfecuon 


Treatment (No.) (No.) (%) 


1 infusion of 200 mg. of 


aureomycin per quarter “3 24 $5.8 


1 infusion of 400 mg. 
of aureomycin 


3 infusions, 200 mg. 


per quarter given at 
intervals 


tions were present for at least forty-eight 
hours, even when the cow was milked at 12- 
hour intervals during that period. Ag is 
noted in a second footnote in table 1, all 22 
quarters in this group had failed to re- 
spond to treatment with a single infusion 
of either 200 or 400 mg. of aureomycin 
These cows had a long-standing, chronic 
infection over a period of at least three to 
four years and had histories of periodically 
producing discolored or stringy miik. 
Of these quarters, 18 had been previously 
treated with large and repeated doses of 
penicillin (400,000 U. per infusion) with- 
out eliminating the infection. These are 
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good examples of cows which were hereto- 
fore considered incurable and the success 
in eliminating the infection with aureomy- 
cin has been surprising. 

It should be noted that no attempt was 
made to select cows for treatment in any 
of the five experimental herds. All cows 
with streptococcic mastitis were treated. 
As has been previously indicated, many of 
the cows had a long-standing, chronic in- 
fection and some were producing discolored 
or stringy milk. No cows with highly in- 
flamed or swollen udders were included in 
the treatment group. Some of the quarters 
treated with a single infusion of 200 or 
400 mg. of aureomycin were negative two 
weeks and one month after treatment but 
then showed infection at the time of the 
two-month sampling period. These cases 
were considered unrecovered, but a reinfec- 
tion may have occurred in some instances. 
As long as cows with streptococcic mastitis 
remained in the herd, a considerable num- 
ber of new infections continued to occur 
in the herds. This emphasizes the need for 
good herd management and sanitation in 
any control program. At the present time, 
infection due to mastitis streptococci has 
been eliminated completely in two of the 
five experimental herds without removing 
any cows from the herds. 

Treatment of Staphylococcic Mastitis. 
The results obtained in the treatment of 
staphyloccocic mastitis with aureomycin 
are given in table 2. Of 43 quarters in- 
fected with hemolytic staphylococci, and 
given one infusion of 200 mg. of aureomy- 
cin per quarter, 24 (55.89) were freed 
from mastitis staphylococci. When 2: 
quarters were treated with one infusion 
of 400 mg. per quarter, 11 (47.8%) of 
them were cured. When 26 infected quarters 
were treated with three infusions of aureo- 
mycin, administering 200 mg. per quarter 
at 48-hour intervals, 25 (96.19) of them 
were free from mastitis staphylococci fol- 
lowing this treatment. It should be noted 
that, generally, clinical recovery occurred, 
and the leucocyte counts were completely 
or markedly reduced following treatment 
even though the staphylococci were not 
eliminated. 

As was previously noted, only quarters 
which showed a continual staphylococcic 
infection for at least six months were 
treated during the above study. In some 
cases, infection with mastitis staphylococci 


L. W. SLANETZ AND F. E. ALLEN 
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may be transient, the organisms disappear- 
ing from the udder without treatment. 
Schalm and Ormsbee* have made similar 
observations. However, all cows included 
in the treated group were considered to 
have a permanent or chronic infection. 
Some of the quarters were producing dis- 
colored milk, All except 5 of the 92 strains 
of staphylococci isolated from the infected 
quarters were coagulase positive. 

The results obtained following one in- 
fusion of 200 or 400 mg. were not as favor- 
able as those previously reported.” How- 
ever, it should be noted that these workers 
based their recoveries on a reduction in 
numbers of staphylococci in unincubated 
milk samples and not on the complete ab- 
sence of the organisms in incubated sam- 
ples, as was the case in our studies. 

The elimination of staphylococcic infec- 
tion when three infusions of aureomycin 
were given was highly satisfactory. How- 
ever, treatment studies on a much larger 
number of quarters should be made before 
final conclusions are drawn. No evidence 
of irritation or toxicity due to the aureomy- 
cin could be detected in any of the treated 
cows nor was any appreciable reduction in 
milk production observed. The milk from 
some of the cows did have a yellow to gold 
color for twelve to twenty-four hours after 
administration of the antibiotic. 


SUMMARY 


Aureomycin, in an ointment base, was 
found to be the most effective agent so 
far tested by the authors for the treatment 


of streptococcic and staphylococcic mas- 
titis. 

The following results were obtained in 
the treatment of streptococcic mastitis: 
one infusion of 200 mg. of aureomycin per 
quarter eliminated the infection in 212 
(92.3%) of 230 quarters so treated; one 
infusion of 400 mg. eliminated the infec- 
tion in 54 (95%) of 57 quarters so treated; 
and three infusions of 200 mg. per quarter, 
administered at 48-hour intervals, freed 
from infection all 22 (100%) of infected 
quarters so treated. Particularly signifi- 
cant is the fact that all 22 quarters in the 
last group were cases of long-standing, 
chronic infection and all had histories of 
producing discolored or stringy milk. Of 
these quarters, 18 had previously failed to 
respond when treated with large and re- 
peated doses of penicillin. At the time of 
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treatment, none of the cases had highly 
swollen or inflamed quarters. 

For the treatment of staphylococcic mas- 
titis, one infusion of 200 or 400 mg. freed 
from infection 47 to 55 per cent of the in- 
fected quarters treated. However, Staphy- 
lococcus infection was eliminated in 25 
(96.1%) of 26 quarters given three in- 
fusions of aureomycin, administering 200 
mg. per quarter at 48-hour intervals. Every 
cow in the treatment group had a well- 
established or chronic infection. Thus, 
treatment of staphylococcic mastitis with 
aureomycin appears highly promising, but 
further treatment studies are necessary 
before final conclusions are drawn. 
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Metabolic disturbances in ruminants of- 
ten hark back to deficient roughage.—J. N 
Campbell, D.V.M., Minnesota. 
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Range Herd Brucellosis Control 


Naturally, a good operator strives to 
have top quality cattle and a high calving 
percentage, and he endeavors to get the 
best economical growth on the young ani- 
mals as well as to keep the herd free of 
contagious diseases. 

eee 

The disease problem in cattle has been 
gradually increasing. 

eee 

Brucellosis, one of the older diseases, 
has been a bad one to combat but seems 
now to be well on the way to being con- 
trolled or prevented, even though some of 
the doctors of veterinary medicine do not 
agree on the method of control. 

eee 

Brucellosis has been the most costly to 
us of any of the livestock diseases. 

eee 

We developed a method of branding the 
cattle the first time they were tested, in 
order to eliminate putting them through 
the chute again to check ear tags when 
locating reactors. 

To summarize the methods of control 
we used in freeing our herd of brucellosis: 
The disease in the adult herd was reduced 
to a minimum by testing and slaughter; 
calf vaccination was instituted in the re- 
placement heifers; conscientious observa- 
tion of sanitary methods, especially in the 
isolation of any reactors or suspected ani- 
mals where a cow showed signs of an abor- 
tion; the destruction of all aborted calves; 
the strict rule that any animals added to 
the herd must be tested and negative or 
vaccinated. Ample feed of yood quality 
goes far in the prevention of brucellosis 
as well as any other disease.—E£rcerpts 
from “Experiences in Controlling Brucello- 
sis in Cattle in a Range Herd,” by Herman 
Oliver and John Day (Oregon), U. S 
Livestock Sanitary Association meeting, 
Oct. 12-14, 1949. 


A convenient way to handle cats in the 
small animal hospital is to provide a screen 
for them to hang on while work is being 


done. This often stops them from scratch- 
ing or clawing the operator. Another good 
method of restraint is to put them in a 
cat bag which controls the legs while 
leaving other portions of the body exposed. 
—R.J. Beamer, D.V.M., lowa. 
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Effects of Aureomycin on Staphylococcus Pyogenes 


in the Bovine Mammary Gland 


O. W. SCHALM, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


Davis, California 


THIS INVESTIGATION was conducted in a 
single dairy herd of about 250 Holstein- 
Friesian cows which has been under con- 
tinuous observation by the writer for 
seven years. Streptococcus agalactiae was 
eliminated between 1943 and 1945 and data 
accumulated between 1944 and 1948 on 
Staphylococcus pyogenes mammary infec- 
tions were published recently.’ 

Milk samples for bacteriologic study 
have been drawn weekly since the study 
was initiated. An attempt has been made 
to sample every cow in the herd, both lac- 
tating and dry, at least once every six 
weeks. When Staph. pyogenes was found 


‘in a sample for the first time, individual 


quarter samples were drawn the follow- 
ing week from the animal concerned. A 
cow was classified as infected with Staph. 
pyogenes when the pathogen was found on 
two consecutive tests. The infected cows 
were segregated and regularly milked last. 

Intramammary therapy directed against 
Staph. pyogenes in lactating quarters did 
not produce satisfactory results despite the 
use of a variety of agents, whereas therapy 
with penicillin in infected dry quarters has 
been more promising.’ However, as new 
therapeutic agents became available, they 
were regularly tried first on Staph. pyo- 
genes infections in lactating quarters. 
Thus, when aureomycin became available, a 
trial was initiated in this herd, principally 
in lactating quarters. 

McCulloch, Kiser, and Migaki*® reported 
that two injections of 200 mg. of aureomy- 
cin in 7.5 Gm. of ointment base given 
seventy-two hours apart produced a_ re- 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni 
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Appreciation is expressed to Martin J. Foley, 
dairyman, and Hazel C. Drew, senior laboratory 
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aureomycin in collapsible tubes fitted with a pro 
tected teat cannula. Fach tube contained 200 me 
of aureomycin in 7.5 Gm. of ointment base 


sponse which they interpreted as evidence 
of an “apparent cure” in 12 of 14 quarters 
infected with staphylococci. In their study, 
the milk was not incubated (Hotis test) 
prior to plating and the presence of patho- 
genic staphylococci not to exceed 150 per 
1 mi. of milk was tolerated within their 
classification of “apparent cure.” Four 
of the 12 quarters designated by them as 
“cured” were shedding a limited number of 
pathogenic staphylococci on the twenty- 
first day after treatment. Complete absence 
of pathogenic staphylococci at that time 
was limited to eight of the 14 treated 
quarters (57.1%). Retention of aureomy- 
cin in the udder was regarded by McCulloch 
et al. as excellent, for it was stated that 
“200 mg. of aureomycin per quarter in 7.5 
grams of ointment base gave exceedingly 
high milk concentration at 72 hours after 
treatment, even though the quarters had 
been milked out six times during that 
period.” 

in the investigation providing the data 
for the current report, the milk samples 
were drawn in a manner designed to pre- 
clude contamination with bacteria from 
sources outside the udder.’ The samples 
were incubated for sixteen to twenty hours 
at 37 C. (Hotis test), and then a loopful 
(2 mm.) was streaked on half of the sur- 
face of a tryptose-agar plate containing 
freshly washed, cow erythrocytes. Foliow- 
ing treatment, samples were drawn usually 
at weekly intervals for eight weeks. A 
quarter was regarded as still infected when 
one or more colonies of toxicogenic, coag- 
ulase-positive staphylococci developed dur- 
ing incubation of the streaked plate. This 
is a very rigid test but our experience with 
staphylococcic mammary infections in this 
herd has proved to us that in most in- 
stances the shedding of a minimal number 
of organisms following therapy indicates 
that the infection has not been overcome. 
In such cases, subsequent samples have 
usually contained the pathogen again in 
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numbers comparable to pretreatment levels. 


TREATMENTS AND RESULTS 


Trial 1.—Eight cows, having given birth 
to 2 to 8 calves each and having a total of 
12 quarters that had shed Staph. pyogenes 
from one to forty-eight months, were 
treated with 400 mg. of aureomycin given 
in two doses of 200 mg. each. One quarter 
received the doses of aureomycin twenty- 
four hours apart; in the remaining quar- 
ters, forty-eight hours elapsed between 
doses. Eight of the quarters were lactating 
and four were dry. Five of the quarters 
had failed to respond successfully to pre- 
vious treatments with other therapeutic 
agents.* Staphylococcus pyogenes was e- 
liminated from only two quarters by the 
aureomycin. Of the ten quarters that were 
shedding the pathogen subsequent to treat- 
ment, one was negative the first week, posi- 
tive the second week, then negative for 
three weeks, and then positive again in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth weeks; three 
quarters were negative the first week but 
positive thereafter; one quarter was nega- 
tive for two weeks and positive thereafter; 
and, finally, one quarter was negative for 
three weeks but positive thereafter. 


Trial 2.—Eight cows, having given birth 
to 1 to 7 calves each and having a total of 
ten quarters that had shed Staph. pyogenes 
from seven to twenty-four months, were 
treated with 800 mg. of aureomycin given 
in four doses of 200 mg. each. Two quar- 
ters on a cow milked at eight-hour intervals 
received the four doses alternately at eight 
and sixteen hours apart; with the remain- 
der of the quarters, twenty-four hours 
elapsed between administration of doses. 
Nine of the quarters were lactating and 
one was dry. Eight of the quarters had 
been treated previously with other thera- 
peutic agents.* Staphylococcus pyogenes 
disappeared from one dry and three lactat- 
ing quarters following the aureomycin ad- 
ministrations. Of the six quarters that 
shed Staph. pyogenes after treatment, one 
remained negative for three weeks and 
then was positive on subsequent tests, 
whereas five quarters were negative dur- 
ing the first week only and positive there- 
after. 


Trial 3.—-Six cows, having given birth 


@Suifamethazine, combined oral and intravenous 
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to 2 to 6 calves each and having a total 
of 11 quarters that had shed Staph. pyo- 
genes from one to thirteen months, were 
treated with 1,600 mg. of aureomycin given 
in eight doses of 200 mg. each. One quar- 
ter on a cow milked at eight-hour intervals 
received the aureomycin alternately at 
eight- and sixteen-hour intervals; with 
the remainder, the doses were spaced twen- 
ty-four hours apart. Nine of the quarters 
were lactating and two were dry. Five 
quarters had been treated previously with 
other therapeutic agents." Following 
aureomycin administration, one dry and 
two lactating quarters were freed of Staph. 
pyogenes. Among the eight quarters that 
shed this organism again after treatment, 
one was negative for three weeks, two were 
negative for two weeks, and three quarters 
were negative for one week after treat- 
ment; whereas the remaining quarter was 
shedding again within the first week fol- 
lowing the aureomycin administration. 

Retreatment Trial.—Ten lactating quar- 
ters that continued to shed Staph. pyogenes 
following the initial treatment with aureo- 
mycin were retreated with a total of 1,600 
mg. given in eight doses of 200 mg. each 
spaced twenty-four hours apart. Among 
six quarters previously failing to respond 
successfully following a total of 400 mg. of 
aureomycin, two responded to retreatment; 
and of four quarters, in which the infec- 
tion was not eliminated following a total 
of 800 mg., two responded upon retreat- 
ment with 1,600 mg. 


Miscellaneous Trials.—In addition to 
treatment of Staph. pyogenes mammary in- 
fections, one quarter which had been shed- 
ding coliform organisms, both Aerobacter 
aerogenes and Escherichia coli, for thirty 
months failed to respond successfully fol- 
lowing exposure to 400 mg. of aureomycin 
given in two doses of 200 mg. each, admin- 
istered forty-eight hours apart. Pseudo- 
monas aeruginosa had been present in three 
quarters on 2 cows for forty-six, eleven, and 
nine months, respectively. All continued 
to shed the pathogen after treatment. Two 
quarters were given 1,600 mg. each, admin- 
istered in eight doses twenty-four hours 
apart, and one quarter received 400 mg. 
administered in two doses forty-eight hours 
apart. 


administration; penicillin; and 
dihydrostreptomycin (1), (4), (5) 
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DISCUSSION 


The 33 bovine quarters infected with 
Staph. pyogenes and treated with aureomy- 
cin in these trials were not regarded as 
unusual infections, except that in 18 of 
them the infection was not eliminated on 
previous treatments with other therapeutic 
agents. Quarters similarly infected exist 
in many of the dairy herds that have come 
under our observation during the past dec- 
ade. Staphylococcus pyogenes may be 
shed in the milk of specific quarters over 
a period of months with little or no frank 
evidence of abnormality in the milk. How- 
ever, more critical examination of the milk 
usually revealed intermittent changes in 
thydrogen ion concentration, fluctuation in 
Bleucocyte number and a tendency toward 
‘chloride levels near or above the maximum 
rer level. Occasionally, a Staph. pyo- 
i) genes-infected quarter developed a palpable 
iswelling which receded in a few days, es- 
Ppecially when infused with penicillin or, 
‘more rarely, advanced into a fulminating 
‘case of mastitis with or without the devel- 
‘opment of gangrene 
' In the herd involved in this report, only 
1 case of gangrenous mastitis attributable 
to Staph. pyogenes infection occurred in the 
seven years during which the herd was 
observed closely. Several fulminating, non- 
gangrenous cases have developed. In gen- 
jeral, the Staph. pyogenes infections dealt 
with in this study have been so-called “shed- 
der cases” with only an occasional quarter 
exhibiting intermittent mild or persistent 
chronic clinical symptoms. 

The failure of aureomycin to produce a 
igh rate of recovery among the quarters 
reated may, to some extent, be related to 
Gnclusion in the group of 18 quarters that 
had previously failed to respond success- 
fully when treated with other therapeutic 
agents. Among 15 quarters that had not 
previously been treated with any other 
therapeutic agents, six (40.0%) ceased to 
shed Staph. pyogenes upon initial treat- 
ment with aureomycin, whereas among the 
18 quarters that had not responded to pre- 
vious treatments with other therapeutic 
only three (16.6%) responded 


agents, 


favorably to aureomycin treatment. That 
failure to recover was not related to dura- 
tion of infection is demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing: 12 of the 33 quarters had been in- 
fected for six months or less and only two 
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of these (16.6%) were freed of infection 
following aureomycin injections; whereas 
among 21 quarters that had been infected 
from seven to forty-eight months, seven 
(33.39% ) ceased to shed the pathogen after 
aureomycin administration. 


SUMMARY 


Twelve quarters infected with Staph- 
yloccus pyogenes were treated with 400 mg. 
of aureomycin administered in two doses 
of 200 mg. each, either twelve or twenty- 
four hours apart. Two quarters (16.6%) 
became negative following treatment. Ten 
quarters, similarly infected, were treated 
with 800 mg. of aureomycin given in four 
doses of 200 mg. each, spaced twenty-four 
hours apart or, in the case of a cow milked 
three times daily, the doses were adminis- 
tered at alternating eight- and sixteen-hour 
intervals. In this group, four quarters 
(40.0%) became negative for Staph. pyo- 
genes. Eleven were given 1,600 mg. of 
aureomycin administered in eight doses of 
200 mg. each spaced twenty-four hours 
apart or, in the case of one quarter, at al- 
ternating eight- and sixteen-hour intervals 
Staphylococcus pyogenes disappeared from 
three of these quarters (27.2%). Of six 
quarters in which the infection was not e- 
liminated following initial exposure to 400 
mg. of aureomycin, two (33.3%) became 
negative following retreatment with a total 
of 1,600 mg. of aureomycin administered in 
eight doses at twenty-four-hour intervals; 
and two of four quarters that failed to re- 
spond to initial treatment with 800 mg. of 
aureomycin became negative for Staph. 
pyogenes on retreatment with a total of 
1,600 mg. One quarter infected with coli- 
form organisms and three quarters infected 
with Pseudomonas aeruginosa remained in- 
fected following treatment with aureomycin. 

Aureomycin, as administered, did not 
produce results in Staph. pyogenes mam- 
mary infections that could be considered 
an improvement over results previously 
obtained in this same herd from penicillin 
infusions. 
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Bacitracin in Equine Strangles 

The subject was a Percheron filly that 
had had a severe attack of distemper which, 
at the time the case was brought to the 
writer’s attention, had developed into an 
advanced case of strangles. There were 
numerous abscesses over the body, and the 
extremities were swollen and edematous. 
An unfavorable prognosis was given the 
owner who consented to submit the filly to 
a study of the parenteral therapeutic effects 
of bacitracin. The study was undertaken 
not only to establish the therapeutic value 
of bacitracin, when administered paren- 
terally in cases such as the one at hand, 
but also for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there would be any undesirable 
systemic reaction to the antibiotic thus ad- 
ministered. 

Since there was no literature available 
concerning the use of bacitracin paren- 
terally in animals, the dosage level was 
calculated on the basis of the level that had 
recently been applied experimentally in 
man. The literature’ concerning its use in 
man indicated that a therapeutic dose of 
200 units per kilogram of body weight 
(approximately 100 units per pound of 
body weight) had been used with grati- 
fying results. Judging the filly to weigh 
about 700 Ib., the dosage level, calculated on 
the basis of the work cited above, would be 
70,000 units daily. It was decided to ex- 
ceed this amount slightly and establish the 
dose at 100,000 units daily. 

The daily established dose of 100,000 
units was given in two doses of 50,000 
units each at approximately twelve-hour 
intervals for one week. The time of ad- 
ministration of each dose was kept as near 
to schedule as possible, 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 
~¥Meleney, F. L., Longacre, A. B., Altemeier, W. 
A., Reisner, E. H., Pulaski, E. J., and Zintel, H. A.: 
The Efficacy and the Safety of the Intramuscular 
Administration of Bacitracin in Various Types of 
Surgical and Certain Medical Infections—With 
an Analysis of 270 Cases. Surg. Gynec. and Obst., 

89, (1949): 657. 
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p.m. This arrangement was not exactly 
ideal because of the fact that the time in- 
terval between doses was nine hours and 
fifteen hours, respectively. Each 50,000- 
unit quantity of bacitracin (Upjohn) was 
dissolved in 20 cc. of sterile, distilled water 
and injected intramuscularally the 


‘gluteal region in amounts of 10 cc. in each 


of two locations. 

At variously spaced intervals, blood was 
collected from the filly to be assayed to 
determine the level of concentration of 
bacitracin. The results of the blood level 
determinations are given in table 1. 


TABLE !—Bacitracin Serum Levels of Percheron Filly 
Blood 


sample 
taken 


Bacitracin 
U./ec. of 


Bacitracin 
(50,000 U.) 
administered 
8:00 a.m, 


Date 
(1950) 


Sample 
(No. 


228 


SD 
| 


Te 


s¢ 


The blood levels of bacitracin are quite 
significant considering the dose size 
(50,000) units, frequency of administra- 
tion, and comparison with penicillin levels 
after a similar dosage of a comparable, 
aqueous solution injected intramuscu- 
larly. 

During the course of this therapy, there 
were no observed toxic effects of the drug 
either at the site of injection or systemi- 
cally. 

While it was felt that the general con- 
dition of the filly was improved following 
the course of treatment as evidenced by an 
improved appetite, a decreased amount of 
exudate from the abscesses, and by a re- 
duction of body temperature, a complete 
cure wis not effected. It is felt, however, 
that, had the bacitracin been employed 
earlier and at possibly somewhat higher 
dosage levels, the probability of overcoming 
the disease would have been increased. 

The postmortem examination revealed 
kidney and liver damage, the chronicity of 
which indicated the result of bacterial in- 
fection and in no way the result of baci- 
tracin administration Edward A. White, 
D.V.M., East Lansing, Mich. 
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Sulphone and Penicillin Separately and Combined in the 
Treatment of Streptococcic Mastitis 


JOSEPH SIMON, M.S., D.V.M., G. R. SPENCER, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., MARY E. 
KRAFT, M.S., and MARY SCHENK, B.S. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


NUMEROUS medicaments have been devel- 
oped in recent years for the treatment of 
mastitis caused by Streptococcus agalactiae. 
Numerous investigators have established 
penicillin’ as the drug of choice. This 
choice is accentuated through the compar- 
atively low cost of penicillin, its relative 
nontoxicity, and the possibility of use in a 
. variety of vehicles for administration. 

Recently, Francis,** in England, reported 
that sulphone, 4:4’ diamino dipheny] sul- 
phone, was efficacious against Str. agalac- 
tiae infection in the chicken embryo and 
mouse. He demonstrated the potency of 
sulphone* against Streptococcus pyogenes 
in mice and found it considerably more 
efficacious than either sulfanilamide or sul- 
fapyridine. Sulphone was found to be 
toxic for man and most animals with the 
exception of cattle. The preliminary work 
indicated also that sulphone had consider- 
able antibacterial activity against other 
streptococci. 

These favorable reports prompted us to 
initiate trials with sulphone in the treat- 
ment of bovine streptococcic mastitis. The 
drug was available as udolac,** a 10-Gm. 
oil-paste mixture of sulphone in a collapsi- 
ble tube. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


All of the experimental herds were in the im- 
mediate area of Madison, Wis. These herds had 
considerable involvement and could be classified 
as operating under average dairying conditions. 
Fach herd was tested by individual quarter sam- 
pling utilizing the Hotis test, direct microscopic 
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*Where the term sulphone is used in this paper, it refers 
to the compound 4:4° diamino diphenyl! sulphone. 

**Udolac was a 43.4 per cent suspension of sulphone 

epared by the | rial Chemical armaceuticals, Led., 
England. 
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the Chemotherapy of Mastitis in Dairy Cactle his work 
was supported in rt by a grant from Grasselli Chemicals 
Deparament, E. 1. Dupont de Nemours Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


films, and streaking each incubated sample upon a 
blood-agar medium containing sodium azide, 
1:10,000, and 0.5 per cent mannitol. 

The infected quarters of each herd were divided 
into four nearly equal and comparable groups, so 
that each medicament was employed under similar 
conditions. Following treatment, each infected 
quarter was sampled weekly for three consecutive 
weeks utilizing the same procedures as in deter- 
mining the original infectivity. A quarter was 
considered free of streptococci if it was negative 
to all of the consecutive post-treatment tests during 
the three-week test period. 


EXPERIMENTS 

Experiment 1.—In preliminary in vivo 
experimentation at this Station, it was 
revealed that there was little, if any, differ- 
ence in the irritability of 4:4’ diamino 
diphenyl! sulphone, sulfanilamide, sulfa- 
methazine, sulfamerazine, or sulfadiazine in 
combination with penicillin. Preliminary 
therapeutic trials also included disodium 


TABLE !—Preliminary Trials of Sulphone for Strep- 
_tecoccic Mastitis 
freed 


Drug 
Disodium sulphone* 
22.5% Solution 
Disodium sulphone* 
22.5% Solution 

Sulphone powder 
20% w/ym 
mineral oil 10.0 Gm. 

Sulphone powder + 

__ 50,000 U. penicillin 10.0 Gm. 


*Diamino diphenyl sulph 
plex disodium salt. 


Dose _ 
4.5 Gm. 1 1 100 
10.0 Gm. 


sulphone,+ 22.5 per cent solution; sulphone 
powder in a mineral oil vehicle, 20 per 
cent weight/volume; and sulphone powder 
plus 50,000 units of penicillin. The results 
are summarized in table 1. These data 
suggested the possible value of sulphone in 
the therapy of mastitis and prompted fur- 
ther trials with it. 


*Diamino dip y 
plex disodium salt. 
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Experiment 2.—Sulphone, as udolac, was 
used alone or in combination as follows: 
Group A, one tube of udolac (10 Gm. 
sulphone in oil). 
Group B, oae tube of udolac and 100,000 
units of crystalline potassium penicillin 
G in 20 ml. of oil-water emulsion, peni- 
cle;++ after seventy-two hours, a second 
dose of 100,000 units of penicillin in 20 
mi. of penicle was given. 
Group C, 100,000 units of crystalline po- 
tassium penicillin G in 20 ml. of penicle, 
repeated in seventy-two hours. 
Group D (control group), 20 ml. of 
penicle (oil-water vehicle) with no drugs. 


TABLE 2—Therapeutic Trials of Sulphone for Strep- 
__tococcic Mastitis 


Quarters 
treated Quarters freed of infection 
Group _ Nod) (%) 
A Udolac (sulphone) 68 
B Udolac — penicillin 70 
C Penicillin 68 
DCeoasol 


— 


Physical examinations of the treated 
quarters were made seventy-two hours af- 


ter the first treatment and one week after 
the second treatment, to determine the de- 
gree and severity of inflammatory response. 
The results of this experiment are recorded 
in table 2 

The udolac was moderately irritating; 
however, no serious damage was detected 
and none of the udolac-treated quarters 
ceased to lactate. Firm, extensive swell- 
ings and thickened milk were noted in the 
first and second and, in some cases, to the 
fourth milking following treatment. A 
sequel of the toxicity of sulphone was the 
convulsions or death of several cats on one 
farm where the herdsman had not been 
warned as to the proper disposal of the 
milk of treated quarters. Francis had re- 
ported high toxicity of sulphone for several 
species other than cattle. 

Statistical evaluation of the results 
showed that penicillin was more efficacious 
than sulphone, and that there was not sig- 
nificant difference in effects between peni- 
cillin and penicillin in combination with 
sulphone. 

Experiment 3.-—Since the commercial 


#4Penicle is a commercial oil-water emulsion used as the 
vehicle for penicillin. 
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preparation, udolac, showed therapeutic 
activity against Str. agalactiae, additional 
formulations were prepared in attempts to 
enhance the efficacy and reduce the irritat- 
ing action. The possible advantages of a 
more uniform and smaller particle size of 
sulphone was investigated. The Dupont 
Company supplied new formulations, with 
more uniform particles, averaging 2 « in 
size. 

The treatments were as follows: 

Group A, 43.6 ml. of 25 per cent sulphone 

in mineral oil. 

Group B, 32.9 ml. of 30 per cent sulphone 

in peanut oil. 

Group C, 43.6 ml. of 25 per cent sulphone 

in mineral oil plus procaine penicillin, 

139,000 units. 

Group D (control group), 20 ml. of 

sterile mineral oil. 

Since the concentration of sulphone and 
the specific gravity of the vehicle varied. 
different volumes were used to provide a 


TABLE 3—Therapeutic Trials of Sulphone or Sulphone 
__and Penicillin on Streptociccic Infection 


Quarters = 
treated Quarters freed of infection 


43.6 mi. of 25% sulphone, 
mineral oil ................. 87 49 
52.9 ml. of 30% sulphone, 
Peanut oil RY 43 
43.6 ml. of 25% sulphone, 
mioeral oil, 139,000 units 
une penicillin . 82 $1 
Mineral oil, 20 mi... 


Treatment 


10-Gm. dose of the sulphone. The infected 
quarters were treated once and, as in 
experiment 2, three consecutive weekly tests 
were made after treatment. 

The results of this experiment are shown 
in table 3. No significant difference was 
found in the efficacy of the three formula- 
tions. Addition of penicillin to sulphone 
did not improve its efficacy in these trials. 

The formulations of sulphone as used 
in experiment 3 were similar to udolac in 
their irritability to the mammary gland. 
As far as could be determined by question- 
ing herdsmen and examination of the 
treated quarters, the amount of swelling 
and the production of abnormal milk was 
somewhat less than from udolac. 


DISCUSSION 
The results of therapy against Str. aga- 
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lactiae, according to the methods utilized 
in this experiment, indicate that two doses 
of penicillin in an oil-water vehicle were 
more efficacious in treatment than sulphone. 
Sulphone and penicillin in combination did 
not manifest a greater therapeutic activity 
than penicillin alone. 

The udolac ointment contained sulphone 
particles of marked variability in size and 
shape. Efforts to determine whether these 
factors may have contributed to the irri- 
tability of the drug failed to clarify the 
problem. 

A number of additional sulphone formu- 
lations, of small particle size, averaging 
2 uw, showed therapeutic activity similar to 
udolac in Str. agalactice mastitis. These 
formulations produced some degree of ir- 
ritation to the mammary gland although 
of less severity than that from udolac paste. 
The percentage of recoveries was some- 
what less than in experiment 2. The differ- 
ence might be accounted for by a greater 
s evidence of reinfection in the third experi- 
ment, since it was conducted during the 
harvest season when the dairymen were 
less careful in their sanitary precautions. 


SUM MARY 


1) Definite therapeutic activity in vivo 
was manifested against Streptococcus aga- 
lactiae by 4:4’ diamino dipheny! sulphone, 
although it was not as effective as two 
doses of penicillin in an oil-water vehicle. 

2) Sulphone in the form of udolac was 
irritating to the mammary gland. 

3) Sulphone was toxic for cats which 
consumed milk from treated cows. 

4) Other sulphone formulations showed 
moderate therapeutic activity but still were 
irritating to the udder. 
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Rheumatoid Disease in Swine 

A rheumatoid disease of swine produces 
joint and skin manifestations, heart lesions, 
and some other visceral changes. All of 
these are similar to rheumatic and rheu- 
matoid conditions in human beings. The 
occurrence and recurrence of the disease 
is quite unpredictable, and the damage 
done is extremely variable. The death loss 
is usually low but stunting and unthrifti- 
ness are important. Acute cases frequently 
make spectacular spontaneous recoveries. 

Symptoms most frequently seen are sore- 
ness or stiffness, suggesting arthralgia or 
myalgia, a shifting lameness, and inability 
to walk because of painful joints or mus- 
cles. The temperature often reaches 108 F. 
The underside of the body may show cir- 
cumscribed erythema or reddening. 

In many respects, the disease is similar 
to what has been called swine erysipelas 
because there is enlargement of the joints 
with fibrotic periarthritis, gross lesions on 
the heart valves, fibrinous or fibrotic peri- 
carditis with adhesions, and enlargement 
of the heart. 

This similarity emphasizes again the 
need for a careful, accurate diagnosis and 
differentiation between the pathologic 
changes caused by Erysipelothrix rhusio- 
pathiae and those caused by rheumatoid 
disease. Numerous investigators have con- 
sistently been unsuccessful in attempts to 
produce symptoms of swine erysipelas by 
administering the so-called causative or- 
ganism in various channels. If the symp- 
toms caused by the filterable virus of this 
rheumatoid disease can be differentiated 
from those presumably caused by Ery. rhu- 
siopathiae, we may be making important 
progress toward a scientific understanding 
of both diseases—L. P. Doyle, D.V.M. 
(Indiana), at the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association meeting, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 
12-24, 1949. 


Calves born after a long hard winter 
may average 10 to 12 lb. less per calf than 
in a normal year, and such calves are much 
more susceptible to white muscle disease. 
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A Technique for the Slow Infusion of Fluids 


FRED J. KINGMA, D.V.M., M.S. 
Columbus, Ohio 


IT 1S A well-established fact that one of the 
most important medical developments in 
recent years is the use of parenteral fluids. 
Veterinarians have been presented with 
many reasons why they should employ fluid 
therapy. However, most veterinarians, 
even though they realize that maximum 
efficiency is not realized from parenteral 
fluid unless given slowly into a vein, be- 
grudge the time spent in giving the fluids 
in this manner. Rapid intravenous admin- 
istration results in the loss of most of the 
parenteral fluids in the urine. There are 
similar disadvantages to the intraperitone- 
al use of fluids. Subcutaneous administra- 
tion of adequate quantities may do almost 
as much harm as good. 

The technique described in this presenta- 
tion is a simple means of affording the 
practitioner a method for employing ftuid 
therapy in such a way that maximum bene- 
fit can be derived by the patient. The 
expenditure for equipment is insignificant. 
Also, the method is not only simple to em- 
ploy but requires a minimum of time by 
the veterinarian. 

As can be seen by figure 1, the equip- 
ment needed is a short length of plastic 
tubing (6 to 10 in. transflex)*, about 5 ft. 
of No. 23 steel spring wire, and the adapter 
from a Luer-Lok syringe. (Most veterina- 
rians will be pleased to find a use for the 
adapter from a broken syringe.) The 
rubber tubing leading from the bottle of 
infusion fluid to the animal should be ap- 
proximately 5 to 6 ft. in length. 

In the technique employed, the plastic 
tubing is placed in the jugular vein and 
remains there for the duration of the ani- 
mal’s illness. The method for placing this 
tube into the vein is as follows: 

A 15- or 16-gauge needle is directed into 
the jugular vein toward the heart. (At- 
taching this needle to the barrel of a 5- or 
10-cc. syringe may aid in the manipulation 
of the needle.) The plastic tube is then 
threaded through the lumen of the needle, 


*Distributed by the Warren-Teed Products Co., Columbus 


is chairman, oes of Veterinary 
and Physiology, io 6=Seate University, 


and approximately 3 to 4 in. of the tube is 
inserted into the vein. The needle is then 
withdrawn, leaving the plastic tube in the 
vein. As mentioned previously, this tube 
is allowed to remain in place for the dura- 
tion of the animal's illness. The author 
has left it in an animal's vein for three to 
five weeks without noting any apparent 
discomfort or tissue reaction. The plastic 
tube is anchored to the site of emergence 
from the skin by means of a short length 
of adhesive tape. Gauze is then wrapped 
around the neck of the animal, covering 
all but the last 1 to 2 in. of the plastic tube. 
This uncovered end is used to make the 
connection with the tubing from the in- 


FUSION FLUID 


RUBBER TUBING 
ANO 
WIKE SPRING 


LUER-LOK ADAPTER 
Ano 
22 GAUGE NEEDLE 


PLASTIC TUBING 


Obto State University Photograph 


Fig. I!—The final assembly of the epperatus for 
slow infusion of fluids. 
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fusion fluid. This end should be exposed 
at the top of the animal's neck. About an 
inch below this exposed end, adhesive tape 
is used to anchor the tube to one layer of 
the gauze. This furnishes additional sup- 
port to the tube and prevents it from being 
pulled out of the vein. 

A 20- or 22-gauge hypodermic needle is 
placed into the projecting end of the tube. 
The function of this needle is to make the 
connection with the Luer-Lok adapter 
which has been inserted into the rubber 
tubing leading from the bottle of infusion 
fluid. If this needle fits into the plastic 
tube snugly, it need not be tied to the 
tube since pulling on the needle actually 
tightens the connection. When infusion 
of fluids begins, this needle is attached 
o the Luer-Lok adapter. The type of in- 
usion bottle used is optional, the only 
Wequirement being that the apparatus in- 
lude rubber tubing at least 5 ft. in length. 
| To allow free movement of the dog in 
he cage, the rubber tubing is attached 
o a coil spring (using string or masking 

ipe) which can be made by wrapping 
pproximately 5 ft. of No. 23 steel spring 

Wire around a cylindrical object such as a 
00-cc. serum bottle. The object of this 
pring is to prevent the dog from interfer- 
ng with the rubber tubing. It keeps it 
bove the animal's body but still allows 

Imost unlimited movement in the cage. 
he bottle of fluid is suspended either from 
he top of the cage or above the cage if 
he top of the cage is constructed so it will 
ermit the passage of the tube. 

If an animal is to be infused for more 
han one day, the free end of the plastic 
ube is closed by either plugging the hypo- 
ermic needle aseptically with a cotton 
lug or by removing the hypodermic needle 
nd closing the end of the tube. This 
latter can be done by tying a piece of 
string around the tip of the tube. This is 
then cut off the next day and the needle 
reinserted. The free end of the plastic 
tube, with or without the needle, is covered 
with adhesive tape overnight. 

The technique described will allow vet- 
erinarians to infuse animals for long 
periods without the expenditure of more 
than a few minutes of their own time. 
The animal! is not restrained to any extent. 
The animals do not seem to either mind or 
be aware of the apparatus once it is func- 
tioning 


FRED J. KINGMA 
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Traumatic Gastritis and the 
Metal Detector 

“We have strong reasons to contradict 
the opinion expressed by Dr. E. A. Church- 
ill (J.A.V.M.A., March, 1950: 196-198) 
to the effect that the metal detector is of 
no value in the diagnosis of traumatic gas- 
tritis,” writes Dr. B. P. Georges Louwagie, 
of Utrecht. He states that it is only since 
the advent of the metal detector that prac- 
titioners in Belgium have performed ru- 
menotomies routinely. 

Two conditions are considered necessary 
before an animal is considered a good sur- 
gical risk: (1) presence of the typical 
clinical manifestations of gastritis on 
which most writers agree; (2) a positive 
reaction to the metal detector. 

The fact that several rumenotomies were 
performed only to find a nail or wire drif- 
ting in the reticulum and not imbedded in 
the wall is considered logical by Dr. Lou- 
wagie. In these instances, there were 
adhesions of the reticulum to the peri- 
toneum and to some of the adjacent or- 
gans. These are considered sufficient rea- 
son to justify the ruamenotomy and removal 
of the metal. 

The instrument used is a war-surplus 
mine detector (Signal Corps, U. S. Army, 
SCR-625-C). The operation is performed 
under strict aseptic conditions, and the 
recoveries amount to more than 80 per 
cent, even in cows in advanced pregnancy. 

Mercuric Chloride in Actinomycosis.— 
Being more economical than iodides, mer- 
curic chloride deserves attention as a drug 
treatment of bovine actinomycosis in the 
light of European reports. The recom- 
mended dosage is 10 cc. of a 1 : 1,000 solu- 
tion for three consecutive days, and then 
an injection every five or six days until the 
response is satisfactory. As a rule, ani- 
mals of 300 to 500 kg. reportedly require 
8 to 9 centigrams distributed over a period 
of thirty days. 


Nembutal, injected intravenously, is rec- 
ommended for surgery in monkeys (Vet. 


Rec., June 17, 1950). The preferred site 
of injection is the vein which corresponds 
in position to the recurrent tarsal of the 
dog, and this can be reached most effective- 
ly when the patient is restrained face down 
on a table. 
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Persistence of Agglutinins Against Pasteurella Tularensis 


in Serums of Naturally Infected Sheep 
WILLIAM L. JELLISON, Ph.D., and GLEN M. KOHLS, M.S. 


Hamilton, Montana 


ALTHOUGH positive agglutination reac- 
tions for tularemia have been demonstrated 
during the course of, and shortly after, 
an outbreak of this disease in sheep,'~ 
there has been no opportunity, until recent- 
ly, to determine if positive reactions could 


TABLE I—Results of the Agglutination Tests on 148 
Range Lambs 


Aggluunation No. Per Cent 


Positive 

(+++ oc ++ ++ at 1:20 of higher) 23 15.5 
Weakly positive 

(wace, +, of ++ at 1:20 only) 4 9.5 
Negative 

(— at 1:20) il 75.0 


still be obtained several months after the 
termination of the outbreak. Opportunity 
for doing so was afforded in connection 
with epizoétic tick-borne tularemia in a 
band of sheep* in Minidoka County, Idaho, 
in the spring of 1949. 

Lambing in the flock, which then con- 
sisted of about 290 ewes, started at the 
home ranch near Rupert on Dec. 25, 1948, 
and continued through January, 1949. The 
flock, which totaled about 500 ewes and 
lambs, was kept at the ranch until April 
15, when it was turned out on the range, 
a semidesert area 6 to 12 miles north of 
the town of Paul. There were several 
large, abandoned dry-land farms on this 
range that had grown up to cheat grass 
(Bromus sp.), but most of the range had 
never been under cultivation and in these 
areas sagebrush predominated. 

The first sick animals were noticed on 
April 28, thirteen days after the sheep were 
turned out on the range. A ewe and a 
lamb were found dead the following day 
At this time, the sheep were grazing in 
high sagebrush just south of the prominent 
butte some 12 miles north of Paul. More 


From the Microbiological Instirute of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, Public Health Service, Rocky Mountain 

atory. Hamilton, Mont. 

The writers are indebted to the owner of the band of 
sheep and to Mr. Robert Brockie, deputy state sheep 
inspector, for their coéperation and ec in Obtaining 
the history of the band and of the outbreak. 


dead sheep were observed on May 1, and 
12 sick lambs, some of which eventually 
recovered, were brought back to the ranch 
during the next few days. 

Heavy infestations of wood ticks, Der- 
macentor andersoni Stiles, were observed 
on the sheep, and ticks were abundant in 
the grazing area. At the recommendation 
of veterinarians of the Idaho Department 
of Agriculture, the flock was sprayed on 
May 5 by a commercial concern using an 
insecticide containing benzene-hexachloride 
and DDT, in addition to other ingredients. 
The flock was then moved from sagebrush 
range to grass areas on the dry-land farms 
where the ticks were less abundant. The 
outbreak quickly subsided. 


TABLE 2—The Ten Highest Titers Observed in Flock 
of 148 Range Lambs 


Con- 
1 1:320 crol 


+ 
+ 


1:40 1:80 


1 
+ 
+ 


+4 

z 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+) 
+ +4 4444444 


Preceding and during the epizoédtic, the 
flock watered at two temporary ponds on 
the range and also received some water 
hauled from the home ranch wells. 

A total of 7 or 8 ewes and 35 lambs died 
during the outbreak, a mortality of 8 to 
10 per cent. No unusual illness was ob- 
served in a small band consisting of 2 
bucks, 10 ewes, and 16 lambs kept on the 
home ranch throughout the spring and 
summer. 

On May 5, a sick lamb was shipped to 
the State Veterinary Laboratory at Boise, 
Idaho, where it was slaughtered and autop- 
sied. Tissues from this animal were in- 
jected into guinea pigs. The guinea pigs 
died, and spleen and liver tissues of 1 
were sent to the Rocky Mountain Labora- 
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tory (Hamilton, Mont.) with the request 
that they be tested for the presence of 
Pasteurella tularensis. The tissues were 
injected into 4 guinea pigs. Two animals 
injected with liver tissue died in four 


TABLE 3—Results of the Agglutination Tests on 17 
Selected Lambs 
No 


Agglutinauon Per Cent 


Positive 
(+++ of +++ + at 1:20 of higher) 7 1.2 
Weakly posuive 
(trace, *, Of 
Negative 


( at 1:20) 


at 1:20 only) i 5.9 


$2.9 


and five days, respectively; 2 injected with 
spleen tissue died in ten and fifteen days, 
respectively. All showed gross lesions 
characteristic of tularemia. Transfer of 
tissues to fresh animals again produced 
death and typical lesions. A pure culture 
of P tularensis was isolated from these 
transfer animals and confirmed by agglu- 
tination with known positive serum. 


TABLE 4—Summary of the Agglutination Tests on 
Serum Specimens from 283 Mature Sheep 


Agglutination No Per Cent 


Positive 
(+ + or + ++ * at 1:20 of higher) 56 
Weakly positive 
(trace, OF 
Negative 
( at 


19.8 
at 1:20 only) 8.5 


1:20) 


During the epizoédtic, blood specimens 
taken from 6 of the affected sheep were 
sent to the Department of Public Health, 
Boise, Idaho, for testing. In a personal 
communication dated May 31 to Dr. 
Parker, it was reported that these samples 
were all positive for tularemia. The indi- 
vidual titers as given by McArthur and 
Brown' were 1:640, 1:1,280, 1:1,280, 
1:2,560, 1:5,120, and 1:5,120, respectively. 

In September, the lambs from this flock 
were brought in from the range for ship- 
ment. On September 16 and 17, blood 
specimens for agglutination tests were 
taken from 148 of these range lambs and 
from 11 ewes, lambs, and rams that had 
not been on the range. In November, the 
ewes were brought in from the range and 
on November 10, 11, and 12, blood speci- 
mens were taken from 283 of them for ag- 
glutination tests. The test tube agglutina- 


*All agglutination tests reported in this study were made 
by Miss Lillian Glesne, biological aid, Rocky Mountain 
Laboratory, Hamilton, Mont 
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tion technique for tularemia was used in 
testing the blood specimens.” 

Results of the agglutination tests on the 
148 range lambs are shown in table 1. The 
10 highest titers observed in this flock of 
lambs are shown in table 2. The serums of 
11 farm-raised animals showed no trace 
of agglutination at dilutions of 1:20 or 
higher. 

While the lambs were being bled, the 
owner recognized certain ones as having 
been sick during the epizoétic. They were 
identified mainly by their poor or broken 
fleeces. 

Wool samples were saved from 8 of these 
lambs with broken fleeces, i.¢c., some portion of 
the fleece had been completely shed. These 
samples were submitted to Mr. G. Curtis Hughes, 
of the Montana Wool Laboratory, at Bozeman, 
for examination. In taking the samples, a piece 
was clipped at the border of the shed and unshed 
portion of the fleece. A report by Mr. Hughes on 
these samples states that a distinct break in the 
wool is evident in seven of the eight samples. 
Representative of his analyses are the following: 


“Lamb No. 47: Sample ¥% blood. Small lock 
was 4 inches long. Remainder of sample 1; 
inches long. Indicates the portion 25/4 inches 
long was mostly shed. Each portion sound. 
First growth is cotted and weathered. Se- 
cond growth shows distinct crimp and is soft 
handling. 

“Lamb No. 122: Sample 4 blood. Length 344 
inches. Break 24 inches from the tip (first 
growth). Portion on each side of break is 
sound. Weathered portion is harsh handling 
and felted. Short portion appears normal. 

“Lamb No. 140: Sample ¥g grade — about 2'/2 
inches long. Break in middle of sample. 
Some samples indicate complete shedding or 
loss of fiber outside of break. The weathered 
exterior portion is sound but appears dead 
or oxidized. The later growth is sound, 
appears normal having distinct crimp and 
good body (or substance).” 


A few of these lambs had completely 
shed their wool shortly after being ill. 


TABLE 5—The Ten Highest Titers Observed in Flock 
of 283 Mature Sheep 


Sheep 4 
(No.) 1:20 

2M ++-4 
170 


Con- 
trol 


+ + 


1:40 1-80 1:160 
+4 + +++4 + 
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1950 


The agglutination titers on 17 of these 
animals are shown in table 3. 

There was a greater percentage of 
positive reactions (41.2%) in the group 
of lambs which had been ill than in the 
flock of lambs as a whole (15.5%). More 


TABLE 6—Comparative Reactions of Pasteurella Tu- 
larensis and Brucella Abortus Antigens in the Serum 
of Sheep 177 


Con- 
Antigen 1:20 1:40 1:80 1:160 1:320 col 


Pasteurella 
tularensis 


+++ +e +4 +++ ++ 


Con- 


1:25 1:100 1:200 1:400 trol 


Brucella 
abortus 


++4+4 


than half (52.99%) of the animals desig- 
nated as having been ill showed no trace 
of agglutination at the 1:20 dilution. 

Similar agglutination tests were made 
on serum specimens from 283 mature sheep, 
which were bled when they were brought 
from the range in November. These were 
mostly ewes but there were 10 or less rams 
in the flock. Summary of the agglutination 
tests on these are given in table 4. There 
was a somewhat greater number of posi- 
tive reactions in the flock of mature ani- 
mals (19.8%) than was observed in the 
flock of lambs (15.5%). 

Titers on a few individual adult animals 
were only slightly higher than any observed 
in the lambs. The 10 highest titers are 
shown in table 5. 


TABLE 7—Titers of 8 sheep showing Trace of Agglu- 
tination with Brucella Abortus Antigen 


1:100 


++ 


*Serum positive for cularemia. 


It could be postulated that the observed 
titers for P. tularensis were due to Brucella 
abortus infection, as it is known that cross- 
agglutination is exhibited by some human 
and animal serums positive for P. tularen- 
sis and Br. abortus. To exclude this pos- 
sibility, 82 serums from the flock of ewes. 
including all samples that showed any 
titer for P. tularensis, were also tested for 
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agglutination of Br. abortus using the 
slide technique. The highest titer ob- 
served, and the only one that gave a + *+** 
reaction at 1:25, the lowest dilution tested 
was in the serum from sheep 177 which 
was also positive for tularemia. The com- 
parative reactions are shown in table 6 
.Only 8 others showed any trace of ag- 
glutination with B. abortus antigen and 
these titers are given in table 7. 


DISCUSSION 

Tularemia is probably a fairly common 
disease of sheep on the western ranges 
but, appearing as it does in the early spring 
months when the sheep may be in poor 
condition and feed scarce, it receives little 
attention unless it reaches epizodtic pro- 
portions. Losses at this season are also 
obscured by expected losses associated with 
lambing. 

The first accounts' of tularemia infec- 
tion in sheep in nature demonstrated in- 
tection in 8 sick, dead, or convalescent ani- 
mals by isolation of cultures or demonstra- 
tion of high agglutinin titers for Pasteur- 
ella tularensis. These animals were 
infested with ticks. More information on 
the source of these animals and further 
data on earlier outbreaks of disease in 
sheep, probably due to tularemia, were 
presented in other papers.* 

Reported epizoétics associated with heavy 
infestations of wood ticks, Dermacentor 
andersoni, in Idaho® and eastern Mon- 
tana’ are shown in table &. 


TABLE 8—Epizootics in Idaho and Montana Associ- 
ated with Heavy Infestations of Wood Ticks, Der- 
macentor Andersoni 


Location Dare Remarks 


IDAHO 

Near Mountain Home 

Nampa 

Shoshone and Mountain 
Home 19. 150 ewes lost in 1 band, 
90 lambs in another, 
1,300 lambs lost im 
10 other bands. 

Some fatalities, but less 
severe loss than in 
1924 

3.000 to $,000 animals 
low on ranges tri 
utary to Arco 

Recurrence near Mountain 
Home. 


250 lambs lose. 
Losses estimated 


1919 
1920 


S>oshone 


Arco 


Mountain Home 


MONTANA 

Near Miles City 100 sheep lost in 4 bonds, 
unest. number in Sth 
band 

Unest. oumber affected 


Over 100 animals affected 


Near Calabar 
Near Powderville 
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177° +++ — 0 

+ + + 0 0 

168 ++ 0 0 0 

++ + 0 0 

144 0 0 0 

196 + 0 0 0 

214 + 0 0 
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The epizoétic which was studied most 
thoroughly,'” and in which tularemia in- 
fection was conclusively demonstrated, oc- 
curred near Mountain Home, Idaho, in 
1928. It was estimated that 60 lambs 
and 15 ewes had died in the flock of 1,900 
ewes, yearlings, and lambs that was af- 
fected. 

Another epizoétic of tick-borne tularemia 
was studied* in a band of sheep at Ring- 
ling, Mont., in April and May, 1934. From 
a band of 1,320 yearling ewes, 200 died 
during the outbreak and about 40 pe: 
cent of the flock was affected. Cultures of 
P. tularensis were recovered from ticks 
which were abundant on the sheep, from 
tissues of sick and dead sheep, and from 
dead rabbits in the epizoétic area. High 
titers for P. tularensis, 1:80 to 1:2,569, 
were demonstrated in the serums of sick 
and convalescent animals. Serums posi- 
tive for P. tularensis also gave strong 
reactions with Brucella abortus antigen 


_ and titers as high as 1:1,280 were observed. 


The epizoétic near Rupert, Idaho, here 


reported, followed the pattern of previous 
' outbreaks of tularemia in sheep in that the 
/ animals were grazing in a sagebrush area 
‘in the spring, wood ticks (D. andersoni) 


subsided 


were abundant and infested the sheep, 
many animals were affected, and about 10 
per cent of the flock died. The outbreak 
when the tick-infested sheep 
were effectively sprayed and moved to 
tick-free pasture. Not only was infection 
demonstrated in the band at the time of 
illness, but agglutinins were found in ser- 
um samples from 15.5 per cent of the 
lambs and 19.8 per cent of the ewes, five 


and seven months, respectively, after the 


epizootic. 

Economic loss in this outbreak resulted 
from death of about 8 ewes and 35 lambs, 
illness in a large proportion of the animals, 
loss of condition in affected animals that 
recovered, expense of spraying, and def- 
inite damage to the fleeces of affected ani- 
mals because of illness. Such damage to 
fleeces has not previously been associated 
with tularemia infection. 

The persistence of agglutinins against 
P. tularensis for five and months, 
which we have found in this flock, demon- 
strates that this test is useful for the diag- 
nosis of tularemia in sheep long after they 
have recovered 


seven 
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Results of 


Influence of Breed on Canine 
Distemper 

Veterinarians of broad experience have 
observed a relation of breeds to the re- 
ceptivity and prognosis of canine dis- 
temper, and that fanciers of the less sen- 
sitive breeds are thrown off their guard 
against the terrors of the disease when 
they change to the raising of these less 
resistant breeds. Pomeranians and Fox 
Terriers, for example, seldom develop the 
grave complications suffered by Beagles, 
Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, and Shepherds, 
according to reliable authorities. In mem- 
bers of the more resistant group, the in- 
fection tends to be so benign and transient 
that their keepers are unaware of its dead- 
ly complications and long duration in dogs 
of the less resistant types. Between these 
two extremes are the intermediate oscilla- 
tions of virulence which account for the 
controversial reports on vaccinations and 
treatments. Whether measured from the 
standpoint of resistance, susceptibility, 
pathology, prognosis, or clinical duration, 
there is no contagious disease of animals 
more variable than canine distemper. The 
gratifying result in one instance changes 
to failure in another, without obvious rea- 
son. 

A vaccine or drug of uniform dynamics, 
therefore, can not be expected to come up 
with uniform statistics in the face of var- 
iable reactions among the breeds. As Ca- 
zenave (Rev. Méd. Vét., Lyon, Feb., 1950) 
points out, statistics for each breed would 
be more reliable. 
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Transmission of Rickettsia Conjunctivae to Goats 


S. W. H. RIZVI 
Ajmer, India 


HISTORY AND SYMPTOMS 

A Group of plain desi (native) goats was 
purchased as breeding stock in March, 
1945. The goats covered 24 miles of moun- 
tain country in about three days and were 
exposed to a sudden change of climate. A 
few days after their arrival, some of the 
goats developed ophthalmia and severe ker- 
atitis. They recovered with ordinary 
treatment. The condition was thought to 
be due to the sudden change of climate 
and altitude. Such conditions were said 
to have occurred previously. After some 
time, a few more goats, locally purchased 
for experimental use, were observed to be 
suffering from conjunctivitis, and the con- 
dition seemed to become aggravated when 
they were under experiment. Conjunctival 
smears from these revealed Rickettsia con- 
junctivae. 

In natural cases, the course of the disease 
in goats and sheep is very mild. Generally, 
nothing more than conjunctival catarrh 
could be observed, with slight mucopus at 
the inner canthus. Trachoma-like lesions 
as previously described' were also found. 
These were generally located on the con- 
junctiva of the upper eyelid and nictitating 
membrane. 

A general survey showed that 75 to 80 
per cent of all goats were presenting a 
stage of the disease, so that infection ap- 
peared to be quite common. This agrees 
with an earlier statement' that it was im- 
possible to get clean goats for transmission 
work. The incidence of this infection in 
sheep and goats was later found to be fair- 
ly common in Rajputana states. For 
examination, smears from the conjunctival 
scrapings were stained by Giemsa’s method. 

There are few data regarding the inci- 
dence of this infection among animals in 
India,*® although the condition appears to 
be widespread. Possibly, the mild nature 
of the disease does not attract the attention 
of herdsmen. Until the condition was men- 
tioned as “notoriously prevailing” in South 

Dr. Rizvi, formerly veterinary investigation officer at 
Ajmer, is now veterinary officer, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Thanks are due Dr. F. C. Minett for assistance in com- 
piling this paper. 


Africa,’ it was unknown there. This 


statement is also true of India. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Nine newborn kids, 4 to 20 hours old, 
were used. All were segregated in a fly- 
proof room to avoid infection by other 
means. The possibility of the infection 
being congenital was ruled out by examin- 
ing conjunctival smears from 89 kids with- 
in a few hours of birth. The results of 
these examinations were negative. 

Technique and Material.—-Before infect- 
ing the kids experimentally, conjunctival 
slides from both eyes were examined. This 
was done by gently scraping the conjunc- 
tiva with the smooth edge of a glass slide 
and spreading the material on another. 
The slides were air-dried, fixed, and Giem- 
sa-stained. None of the kids showed in- 
fection. The infective material obtained 
by lightly scraping the conjunctiva of a 
goat suffering from the natural disease 
was gently applied to the conjunctiva of 
one eye of the experimental animal, the 
other eye acting as control. It was also 
intended to see whether the infection would 
spread to the healthy eye. The first lot 
of kids was infected with material from 
the natural case; in subsequent experi- 
ments, the material was obtained from arti- 
ficially infected animals. 

Observations.—Conjunctival films were 
examined daily, with the result that all the 
kids showed the presence of R. conjunctivae 
within forty-eight to ninety-six hours of 
the infection, except in 1 kid which mani- 
fested the infection on the sixth day. 

In the early stage, the infection is mild 
in the sense that only a small percentage of 
epithelial cells are infected. Neutrophils 
are numerous, increasingly so as infection 
progresses, so that at a certain stage slides 
prepared from the lesion show a mass of 
leucocytes surrounding the infected cells 
The presence of such an accumulation of 
neutrophils strongly suggests infection, 
and among the leucocytes an infected epi- 
thelial cell may be located for special ex- 
amination. The infection appears in waves 
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and the Rickettsia seem to multiply quickly 
for two to three days and then gradually 
decrease. During the stage of multiplica- 
tion, a large number of cells are packed 
with R. conjunctivae and neutruphils are 
seen to be attacking the infected cells, which 
undergo karyolysis. The uninoculated eye 
also develops the disease. 

In these experiments, apart from R. con- 
junctivae, another unknown intracellular 
organism® was also seen. This organism 
usually appeared first or simultaneously 
with R. conjunctivae, its numbers alternat- 
ing with the latter organism. 

A kid infected with material which ap- 
peared to contain only the unknown intra- 
cellular organism showed a mixed infection 
with R. conjunctivae and reacted like all 
other kids infected with apparently pure 
R. conjunctivae material. 

In morphologic and staining characters. 
these bodies are more or less like R. con- 
junctivae, except that they are less pleo- 
morphic, stain more deeply, and do not 
form clumps. Possibly, there is some re- 
lationship between the two organisms and 
one may even represent some stage in the 
development of the other. It is difficult to 
support this hypothesis, since the material, 
no matter how collected, is always con- 
taminated.* 

Contact infection.—To study the spread 
of infection by direct contact, and, if posi- 
tive, to note the period of incubation, a 
newborn healthy kid was housed with ar- 
tificially infected kids in a small fly-proof 
room. The test animal showed R. con- 
junctivae on the seventh day. It showed 
the usual signs of local infection, viz., lac- 
rimation, congestion, and leucocytosis on 
the fourth day, while Rickettsia were seen 
on the seventh day. It is likely that this 
kid was infected from the other kids by 
direct contact; if so, this explains how kids 
become infected at an early age and give 
rise to a high incidence of infection in the 
goat population. That trauma, set up while 
preparing the conjunctival smears, played 
no part in causing the infection seems likely 
from the following experiment. 

The conjunctivae of both eyes of 2 
healthy kids were gently injured with the 
edge of a glass slide—as was practiced 
with other experimental kids—but not pur- 
posely infected. They were then placed 
in a clean room under strict segregation: 
even contact with the dam and any chance 
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of fly-borne infection was avoided. Obser- 
vation over fifteen days failed to reveal R. 
conjunctivae. 


CLINICAL SYMPTOMS 


On the second day after infection, con- 
gestion of the conjunctiva and slight lac- 
rimation is noted. In most cases, a pro- 
fuse discharge causes the eyelids to stick 
together. Later, the discharge is mucopu- 
rulent and collects at the inner canthus. 
Within a week, acute symptoms subside, 
the conjunctiva is petechiated and gradu- 
ally develops granules varying in size from 
that of a poppy seed to a lentil. Such gran- 
ules are commonly located on the membrana 
nictitans and within the upper eyelid. Vis- 
ible granulation begins as early as ten days 
after infection and is completed in about 
two months. No severe sequelae, such as 
ophthalmia or keratitis, develop after in- 
fection. In fact, infection is so mild that 
it may pass unnoticed, but flies attracted 
by the discharge are a source of worry to 
the animals. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGANISMS 


Both R. conjunctivae and Cole’s organism 
are essentially intracellular, though free 
forms are common, perhaps following rup- 
ture of degenerated cells. The cells are 
packed with R. conjunctivae, but Cole’s or- 
ganism is distributed rather diffusely and 
not as clusters. Both stain well with Giem- 
sa, though Cole’s organism usually has a 
deeper color, which nevertheless is fainter 
than with ordinary bacteria. Both are 
gram-negative. Rickettsia conjunctivae is 
very pleomorphic, Cole’s organism is less 
80. 


SUM MARY 


Conjunctivitis in young goats, due to 
Rickettsia conjunctivae, is easily transmit- 
ted by mechanical means and also by con- 
tact. Symptoms appear in three days and 
Rickettsia seven days later. Infection in- 
troduced in one eye spreads to the other. 
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Chronic Swelling of the Maxilla of 
Young Horses 

The painless tumefaction of the maxilla 
in the region of the third premolar of 
horses 242 to 342 years old does not seem 
to be too well understood in these days of 
lagging equine pathology. 

The lump, usually unilateral, is composed 
of cancellated tissue proliferated in the 
skull structure above the roots of an en- 
trapped permanent third premolar by tardy 
shedding of its temporary companion. 
Blocked against pushing its way into the 
mouth, its growth bulges the adjacent skull, 
without causing any perceptible pain or 
edema. The onset is quite sudden and the 
duration chronic. Inasmuch as the lump 
blemishes the facial profile of a fine horse, 
it is likely to be subjected to the wrong 
treatment under the urge of an anxious 
owner. 

Radical treatment is out of order. As- 
suming that calcium deficiency is a factor 
in aberrant dentition, rational nourishment 
is indicated. Surgery and harsh applica- 
tions are ruled out. Only natural processes 
can readjust the faulty mechanism. Pre- 
mature extraction of the tardy temporary 
tooth tends to narrow the path for the 
permanent one. The permanent second 
premolar and the first molar (fourth) are 
already in place when this maxillary bulg- 
ing occurs, and therefore tend to delay re- 
adjustment by narrowing the gap through 
which the permanent third premolar must 
descend to reach the level of the arcade. 
The treatment is expectant, the prognosis 
favorable, if the lump is not molested. 
The facial profile will level off in two to 
six months. 

Mistaken for decay of the molar, such 
cases have been subjected to trephining 
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and brutal punching out of the lesionless 
tooth, to no good purpose and a scar- 
blemished face. 

Veterinary dental pathologists see a 
fundamental relationship between this tar- 
diness of the third premolar and that fre- 
quency of decay of the first (fourth) molar, 
so characteristic in the equine species. 

The importance of diet during tooth de- 
velopment has long been recognized and 
widely discussed in the human being, but 
it is seldom mentioned in farm animals. 
In the horse, molar development is com- 
plete and solid at 3 years of age. The diet 
is, therefore, important at the time this 
dental trouble occurs. 


Tuberculosis Problem Herds 

The two most difficult problems in 
tuberculosis eradication today are the no- 
visible-lesion reactors, and the increasing 
incidence of tuberculous herds in some 
areas. 

Correct use of the tuberculin test in- 
volves three factors: the man, the tuber- 
culin, and the cow. The veterinarian mak- 
ing the tests has the least effect on the 
final reaction unless it be by gross care- 
lessness or utter neglect, or through 
improper relations with the owner. In 
most instances, the veterinarian and the 
test fare better when the situation is fully 
explained to the dairyman. Otherwise, he 
becomes confused to find that one veteri- 
narian interprets swellings differently from 
another, or that in one herd certain ani- 
mals are removed whereas in another herd 
they are permitted to remain. 

The problem herds are becoming less 
of a problem with the realization that 
check testing with the subcutaneous or 
temperature test eliminates much of the 
question, and with the use of cervical in- 
jections because of greater sensitivity to 
tuberculin in the neck area than on the 
caudal fold. 

Public Health officials have expressed 
some concern over the increased incidence 
of tuberculosis in certain areas. Some of 
these public health officials have suggested 
that replacements and nonreacting cattle 
in such herds be vaccinated with BCG. 
Says the author (Traum): “Imagine what 
that would do to a tuberculin testing pro- 
gram.”—Proceedings, Fifty-Third Annual 
Meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association, 1949. 
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Pathology of the Chicken Embryo Infected with 
Infectious Bronchitis Virus 
(An Abstract) 


L. N. LOOMIS, D.V.M., M.S., C. H. CUNNINGHAM, M.S., D.V.M., 
M. L. GRAY, B.A., M.S., and FRANK THORP, Jr., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


East Lansing, Michigan 


THE STUDY here reported* was undertaken 
as a contribution to fundamental virus re- 
search and as a possible aid in the differ- 
ential diagnosis of avian respiratory dis- 
eases. The disease is not new, having been 
described in 1931 by Schalk and Hawn. The 
pathologic changes caused by the virus 
when injected into embryonating chicken 
eggs were first described by Beaudette and 
Hudson in 1937. The present report agrees 
with these previous ones, and presents for 
the first time color illustrations (plates 1 
and 2) of the infected embryos. 


The gross alterations of the embryo are 
considered to be pathognomonic of infection 
with infectious bronchitis virus. Some of 
these could be recognized easily by candling 
the eggs, and this was particularly true of 
the curled position and sluggish movements 
of the infected embryos. The following 
changes were observed regularly, and helped 
in making a correct diagnosis: 

1) The chorioallantoic membrane was 


*This is a condensation of the article which appeared in 


adherent to the shell membrane and ap- 
peared thinner than normal. 


2) The amnionic membrane was thick- 
ened, dry, fibrotic, resisted removal from 
the embryo, and restricted embryo move- 
ment. The volume of amnionic fluid was 
considerably less than normal. 


3) Living, infected embryos were slug- 
gish and weak. 


4) Embryos were dwarfed as much as 
one-half normal size and had a firm, ball- 
like shape characterized by a curled posi- 
tion with a wry neck and the feet deformed 
and compressed over the head. Bones were 
softer than normal and immature in devel- 
opment. The leg bones and tarsal joints 
were deformed. 


5) Feather development was immature 
and the feathers were drier than normal. 
The skin and feathers were icteric and der- 
mal petechiae were observed in some em- 
bryos. No abnormal odor was noticed. 


the American Journal of Veterinary Research, 11, (July, 


1950) :245-251 6) In about 25 per cent of the embryos, 


Legends for Illustrations on Opposite Page 


PLATE | 


Fig. 1\—Top: 16-day-old infected embryo (first passage of virus, sixth day after infection) showing 
dwarfing, curling, deformity of tarsal joint, opacity of extraembryonic membranes, and firm con- 
sistency of yolk material. 

Bottom: 1!6-dey-old normal embryo. 

Fig. 2—1!7-day-old infected embryo (eighth passage of virus, seventh day after infection) showing 

typical, pathognomonic, curled position, with feet deformed and compressed over the head. 
Fig. 3—I!7-day-old infected embryo (first passage of virus, seventh day after infection) showing 
dwarfing, deformed feet and tarsal joint, immature feather development, and cloaca distended 
with fatlite droplets. 

Bottom: 17-daey-old normal embryo. 

Fig. 4—Top: Lung, liver, and heart from 19-day-old infected embryo (eighth passage of virus, ninth 
day after infection). Retardation of lung development, pneumonia, and viscid, serous exudate on 
the surface and periphery of the lungs. Hemorrhagic hepatitis with a necrotic area on the posterior 

tip of the right dorsal lobe of the liver. 


Bottom: Lung, liver, and heart from 19-day-old normal embryo. 
(412) 
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INFECTIOUS BRONCHITIS VIRUS (AN ABSTRACT) 


the cloaca was distended with white fatlike 
droplets. 

7) Retardation of development of the 
bedy walls frequently resulted in an incom- 
plete closure of the abdomen. 

8) Yolk material was of a firmer con- 
sistency than normal. 

9) Internal organs: 

a) Livers were either hemorrhagic, 
icteric, or contained necrotic foci. 

b) Kidneys were usually swollen, ic- 
teric, and contained some necrotic 
foci. 

c) Lungs were small, pale, and viscid 
with a serous exudate. 

d) Heart was about one-half normal 
size. 

e) Spleen was enlarged to twice nor- 
mal size. 

10) Approximately, 1 to 2 per cent of 
the inoculated embryos did not show gross 
alterations. 

The microscopic alterations were also 
useful in helping to establish the nature of 
an infectious agent and to verify the diag- 
nosis made on the basis of gross lesions. 
The changes observed in microscopic stud- 
ies were: 

11) There was an excessive proliferation 
of the cells in the mesoderm and ectoderm, 
and edema of the chorioallantoic membrane. 
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12) The amnionic membrane was ede- 
matous. 
13) Internal organs: 
a) Hepatic hemorrhage, necrosis, and 
abscess formation. 
b) Pneumonia with marked serous ex- 
udation. 
Interstitial nephritis and necrosis 
were observed. 
Congestion of the spleen. 
Slight capillary congestion of the 
brain. 


Infectious bronchitis in naturally infected 
chickens is characterized by a short incuba- 
tion period, rapid spread, and short dura- 
tion. Typical symptoms reported by owners 
are sneezing, coughing, and respiratory 
rales. The gross lesions usually seen are 
accumulations of mucus in the lower trachea 
and bronchi, congestion and edema of the 
lungs, cloudiness of the air sac membranes 
with accumulations of cheesy material and, 
in young birds, facial swellings and nasal! 
exudate. 

The morbidity is high. The mortality is 
high in young chicks, but decreases rapidly 
with age until it is negligible in semi- 
mature and adult birds. Chickens recov- 
ered from the disease are immune, and 
blood tests reveal the presence of neutral- 
izing antibodies. 


Legends for Illustrations on Opposite Page 


PLATE 2 
Fig. 1—Kidney from 17-day-old infected embryo (eighth passage of virus, seventh day after in- 
fection) showing plugging of proximal convoluted tubule with hemoglobin-like cast at lower left. 
Edematous tissue with disintegrated tubules at center. Dilated glomerular space containing des- 
quamated cells with an enlarged and gested gl ular tuft. 135 x. 


of virus, eighth day after 
kidneys. Bile pigmentation 
ft. 


te. 2—Left: Kidneys from 18-day-old infected embryo (eighth passe 
infection) showing decrease of size of pelvic girdle and enlargement 
Kidney on lower 


of kidney on upper left and necrotic foci of 
Right: 18-day-old normal embryo. 


Fig. 3—Liver from 15-day-old infected embryo (eighth passage of virus, fifth dey efter infection) 
showing perivascular cuffing with cells of the granulocytic series. 90 x. 


Kidneys from 


Fig. 4—Lung from |8-day-old infected embryo (eighth passage of virus, eighth dey after infection) 
showing pneumonia with serous exudation, and granulocytic and lymphocytic infiltration. The bron- 
chial sacs are filled with serous exudate containing granulocytic and desquamated epithelial cells. 90 x. 


Fig. 5—Chorioallentoic membrane from 15-day-old infected embryo (third passage of virus, fifth 
day after infection) showing edema and cellular proliferation of the mesoderm and ectoderm. 135 x. 
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Antibacterial Drugs in Bovine Mastitis 


G. R. SPENCER, D.V.M., M.S. Ph.D., MARY E. KRAFT, M.S., JOSEPH SIMON, M.S., 
D.V.M., and MARY SCHENK, B.S. 


Madison, 


PENICILLIN has been proved efficacious in 
the intramammary treatment of bovine 
streptococcic mastitis, both by promoting 
clinical improvement and by eliminating 
carriers of infection. Sulfanilamide, sul- 
famethazine, or sulfathiazole was combined 
with penicillin for intramammary infusion 
by Johnson and Roberts.!. They reported 
better clinical and bacteriologic results 
with fewer injections of the combination 
than with any of the drugs alone. Baci- 
tracin was reported by Benson*. to show 
definite promise as a therapeutic agent for 
the treatment of streptococcic mastitis. 
Aureomycin gave good clinical results for 
staphylococcic mastitis in a trial by Mc- 
Culloch et al.,* but the majority of quar- 
ters remained infected. 

In the present study, comparative de- 
terminations were made of the value of 
penicillin in water or oil-water vehicles, 
bacitracin, aureomycin, and a combination 
of penicillin and sulfonamides for elimina- 
tion of streptococcic infection from the 
mammary gland. In addition, antibacterial 
agents were infused into mammary glands 
to determine their irritating effects. The 
concentration of the drugs in the foremilk 
was also determined at intervals after 
therapy. The in vitro effects of some of 
these drugs on mastitis organisms were re- 
ported previously.® 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
The powdered sulfonamides were weighed, 


Published with the approval of the director of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station. Contribution from 
project No. 475 on the diagnosis and control of bovine 
mastitis, and from the project on chemotherapy of mastitis 
cuppereed by E. I. Dupont de Nemours and Co., Wilming- 
ton, 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the advice and help 
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Drugs used in these trials were furnished by Martin Lab- 
oratories, West Chester, Pa.; Wallace Laboritories, Inc., 
New York, N.Y.; Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N.Y.; 
American Scientific Laboratories, Madison, ‘is,; Com- 
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Co., Rahway, N.J.; and E. I. Dupont de Nemours and 
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Wisconsin 


added to sterile U.S.P. mineral oil, and mixed in 
a Waring blendor. The final preparation con- 
tained 10 Gm. of the drug per 50 mil. of sus- 
pension. When penicillin was added tw this 
suspension, the penicillin was dissolved in sterile 


TABLE i—Effect of Single intramammary Doses of 

Penicillin, of Penicillin and Sulfamethazine, and of 

Penicillin and Sulfadiazine on Streptococcic Infections 
of the Udder 

~~ Penicillin Quarters Quarters negative 
(units) treated (No.) (%) 

~ $0,000 35 


50,000 


Sulfon- 
amide Amount 
10 Gm. 


distilled water and admixed with it to produce a 
final concentration of 1 part of penicillin solution 
in 9 parts of the oil-salfonamide suspension. Mix- 
ing was accomplished by repeatedly drawing and 
expelling the material from a large syringe. This 
mixture was temporary and was prepared immedi- 
ately before use. The vehicle for penicillin alone 
was either distilled water or a commercial prepara- 
tion of mineral oil, water, and lanolin called 
penicle. The vehicle termed oil-water was a 
mixture of 10 per cent water in mineral oil pre- 
pared as previously described." Bacitracin was 
dissolved in sterile, double distilled water at the 
rate of 45,000 units per 20 ml. In the bacitracin 
experiment, penicillin was also dissolved in 20 ml. 
of distilled water. In the experiment with aure- 
omycin, that drug was administered in an anhy- 
drous ointment containing 200 mg. of the drug 
per 7.5 Gm. of oil vehicle, and penicillin was 
administered in penicle. 

The cases of streptococcic mastitis utilized for 
these trials were among cows in 15 herds in the 
vicinity of Madison, Wis. Thirteen of the herds 
had not been subjected to systematic penicillin 
therapy prior to the trials. The other two herds 
had had one or more series of systematic treatments 
with penicillin applied at various intervals pre- 
viously. Some of the animals in these two herds 
had failed to respond to previous penicillin thera- 
py and, therefore, might have been somewhat 
more resistant to recovery than the average un- 
treated case of streptococcic mastitis. 

The Hotis test, microscopic examination of in- 
cubated samples, and streak-plating of incubated 
samples on mannitol-blood-agar were the criteria 
used to establish the presence of a streptococcic 
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infection. A quarter was considered infected if 
the streaked plate disclosed colonies which pos- 
sessed the characteristic colonial morphology of 
streptococci and also if positive for streptococci 
in both the Hotis and microscopic tests, even 
though negative on plate culture. 

The infected cows were divided into equal 
groups according to uhe stage of lactation and the 
oumber of infected quarters per cow. All in- 
fected quarters of an individual cow were treated 
with the same material in the doses indicated in 
tables 1, 2, and 3. Infusions were performed 


TABLE 2—Therapeutic of Two Doses of 
Bacitracin and/or Penicillin in illed Water Given 
with a Three-Day Interval for Treatment of Strepto- 


(No) 


Penicillin 
None 


immediately after the evening milking. A control 
group of infected cows in each herd was given 
10 or 20 mi. of the vehicle containing no drugs. 

The control and treated animals were reéxamined 
at weekly intervals for three successive tests begin- 
ning seven to ten days after final therapy. The 
testing methods after treatment were the same as 
those before treatment. A quarter was considered 
bacteriologically recovered when all successive tests 
were negative for streptococci. A chi-square analy- 
sis of the resulting data was made using Yates’ 
correction. 

Assays for penicillin in the milk after treatment 
were made to determine the duration of an in- 
hibitory concentration in the milk. Successive 
dilutions of foremilk samples were made in sterile, 
skimmed milk to which bromcresol purple had 
been added. The original sample and all dilutions 
were then inoculated with 0.1 ml. of a 1:100 dilu- 
tion of a 24-hour milk culeure of Streptococcus 
agalactiae. The mixtures were incubated at 37 C. 
for twenty-four hours and observed for the relative 
amount of acid production. Significant dilutions 
were streaked on blood-agar plates and examined 
after further incubation for the characteristic 
growth of the strain of Str. agalactiae. By com- 
parison between the relative amount of acid pro- 
duction in the unknown and in milk containing 
known amounts of penicillin, the approximate 
amount of penicillin in the original sample could 
be determined. This method was used to deter 
mine the time during which penicillin or other 
drugs persisted in the milk in a concentration 
sufficient to inhibit the growth of Str. agalactiae. 

The irritating effect of various materials for 
the mammary gland was determined by the tech- 
nique described in a previous paper." The drug 
to be tested was injected into a recently evacuated 
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quarter which was producing normal milk. A 
physical examination of the udder and determi- 
nations of the chloride aad catalase content of 
the milk were made before treatment and at in- 
tervals after treatment to establish the severity 
and persistence of the inflammatory reaction 


produced. The drug 4:4° diamino diphenyl sul- 
phone (hereafter called sulphone) was examined 
for degree of irritability and persistence in this 


RESULTS 


The therapeutic efficacy of sulfonamides 
combined with penicillin, and of penicillin 
alone in a single dose, are given in table 1. 
The sulfonamides probably have a syner- 
gistic action with penicillin for the elimi- 
nation of streptococcic infections, Never- 
theless, there was no significant difference 
between sulfadiazine with penicillin, and 
penicillin alone by the chi-square method of 
analysis. Sulfamethazine was not signifi- 
cantly better than sulfadiazine when used 
in combination with penicillin. 

The results from the bacitracin trial are 
indicated in table 2. Penicillin was sig- 


TABLE 3—Therapeutic Efficacy of Single Doses of 
Aureomycin and of Penicillin for Treatment of Strepto- 
___coccic Mastitis 

freed 

treated of infection 

“{No.) (No.) (%) 
penicle 
23 


Drug 
Aureomycin 
Penicillin 190,000 
None 


Amount Vehicle 


mineral off 48 


nificantly better than bacitracin and the 
combination of bacitracin and penicillin 
was more efficacious than bacitracin alone, 
but not better statistically than the con- 
trol vehicle. Little or no clinical benefit 
was observed following bacitracin therapy. 
Under the conditions of the experiment, 
bacitracin appeared to have no value for 
elimination of streptococcic infection. There 
was no evidence of a synergistic action be- 
tween penicillin and bacitracin. 

The results from the therapy of strepto- 
coccic mastitis with aureomycin are pre- 
sented in table 3. There was no significant 
difference between aureomycin and peni- 
cillin, and the probability was 0.221 that 
the observed difference was due to chance. 

Quarters selected for the experiment 
were usually positive on all three of the 
bacteriologic tests prior to treatment. After 
treatment, the number of streptococci in 


7 
pater Volume of Quarters Quarters freed 
A Amount distilled treated of infection 
Bacicracin 45,000 U. 20 mi. 30 6 2% 
Bacitracin 15,000 U. 20 mi. 1s 
| 
ae 
4 
433 


the milk was small. The Hotis test and 
microscopic examination of incubated sam- 
ples were not reliable after treatment, be- 
cause they were negative in many of the 
quarter samples shown to contain mastitis 
streptococci by the plating technique. 

The results of tests of the irritating 
action of drugs for the normal mammary 
gland are presented in table 4. The bougie 
(Martin’s mastic) was least irritating of 
all the materials tested. It produced a 
slight rise in catalase and chlorides in the 
milk with no detectable swelling of the 
gland. Penicillin in oil-water or penicle, 
and streptomycin in distilled water, pro- 
duced a slight swelling within six hours 
after injection and a moderate increase in 
chloride and catalase content. This reaction 
had diminished after twelve hours and was 
absent in twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
Formolized gramicidin was less irritating 
than either gramicidin or tyrothricin, but 
all three produced a relatively long-lasting 
reaction. The sulfonamide suspensions in 
mineral oil were moderately irritating, but 
the sodium salts of sulfamethazine or the 
sulfone in aqueous solution produced a 
marked reaction characterized by a firm 
swelling of the gland, high catalase values, 
and many clots in the milk. 

The persistence of certain drugs in the 
mammary gland following infusion is also 
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indicated in table 4. Penicle prolonged the 
effective concentration of penicillin to sixty 
hours, as compared with twenty-four hours 
for other penicillin vehicles. The action 
of gramicidin, tyrothricin, and streptomy- 
cin persisted for twelve to twenty-four 
hours. The sulfonamides usually persisted 
for less time than did the antibiotic ma- 
terials. The antibacterial activity of sul- 
famethazine, sulfamerazine, and sulfadia- 
zine lasted less than ten hours. 


DISCUSSION 


In experimental studies to determine the 
value of treatments for mastitis, the per- 
centage of quarters clinically improved, or 
the percentage freed of infection, means 
very little unless two or more treatments 
are compared in the same herds under the 
same conditions. Workers have reported 
remarkably high efficacy for most of the 
drugs used in mastitis therapy. Such re- 
ports are misleading even to the veterinary 
profession, and may cause dissatisfaction 
among laymen who anticipate better re- 
sults than can be obtained with clinical 
cases of mastitis treated in the average 
dairy cattle practice. These enthusiastic 
research reports form the basis for ad- 
vertising and articles to farmers indicating, 
in effect, that the problem of bovine mas- 
titis can be solved completely by treatment. 


TABLE 4—Relative Degree and Duration of Inflammation and Persistence of a Concentration Inhibi- 
__tory to Streptococcus Agalactiae Following Injection of Materials into Normal Mammary Glands 
Persistence in hours 
Inflammatory reaction inhibitory concentration 
degree duration in hours at least less than 
very slight 12-24 
slight 24 
slight 24 
slight 
marked 


Volume 
Vehicle in mil. 
bougies 0.25 
oil-water 10 
penicle 
water 
glycol® 


glycol* 
glycol* 


Drug 
Penicillin G 
Penicillin G 
Penicillin G . 
Streptomycin ..... 
Gramicidin 
Formolited 

gramicidin 
Gramicidin 
Chlorophyll 


Gramicidin 
Chlorophyll 
‘rea 
Tyrothricin 
Chlorophyll 
3’, 3'-dibromo 
sulfanilanilide 
4:4°-diamino 
diphenylsul phone 
Disodium sulphone 
Sulfamethazine 
Sodium sulfamethazine 
Sulfamerazine 
Sulfadiazine 


slight 
marked 


glycol® 
alycol* 


mineral oil 


mineral oil 
water 
mineral oil 
water 
mineral oil 
mineral oil $0 


marked 
moderate 
marked 
moderate 
moderate 


*®This vehicle consisted of carbowax, 33.5 per cent, and propylene glycol, 66.7 per cent 


ae 
3 
BA 
7 
4 
= 
meg. 15 120 12 24 
me. 15 moderate 96 2 
1.5 Gm. ) 
150 me.) 1s 6 10 24 
4 300 meg. { 
: 
10 Gm. so moderate 48 12 24 
fe 10 Gm. moderate 48-96 12 24 i 
10 Gm 72-96 12 
Mn 10 Gm. 48 6 9 Pe, 
10 Gm 96 6 10 
ub 10 Gm. 72 
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In the opinion of the authors, treatment 
must be merely an aid to control mastitis 

In the experiments reported here, two 
or more treatments were compared in the 
same herds. The combinations of penicil- 
lin and a sulfonamide were not sufficiently 
better than penicillin alone to warrant 
their use in chronic streptococcic mastitis. 
Bacitracin appeared to have no value for 
elimination of streptococcic infection. This 
conclusion was different from that of Ben- 
son, and further trials may indicate a rea- 
son for the difference in results. 

Aureomycin was shown to have a defi- 
nite therapeutic activity against strepto 
coccic mastitis. Further work is indicated 
to determine the degree of irritation it 
causes, its optimum dose, and whether a 
synergistic action might occur between it 
and penicillin. From a theoretic point of 
view, aureomycin might be desirable in 
conjunction with penicillin because of the 
differing antibacterial spectrum. If the 
type of infection in a case of clinical mas- 
titis were doubtful or unknown, a mixture 
of drugs, such as penicillin and sulfona- 
mides or streptomycin or aureomycin might 
be helpful. In the treatment of strepto- 
coccic mastitis, there is no established 
reason, at present, for using more than 
penicillin alone. 

Study of the irritating effect of various 
drugs was part of a screening test for 
selection of promising materials to be used 
in field trials. Penicillin proved to be as 
innocuous as had been reported previously. 
Streptomycin was similarly harmless and 
should be safe for intramammary injection. 
Gramicidin and tyrothricin produced a long- 
lasting moderate-to-severe reaction and 
must be used with caution, if at all. The 
formolized gramicidin was found to be 
less irritating for the mammary gland than 
gramicidin, though the reaction from it 
was more severe and enduring than that 
from penicillin. 

The reaction from solutions of sodium 
salts of the sulfonamides resembled an 
episode of acute infectious mastitis. These 
salts in solution were more irritating and 
persisted in an inhibitory concentration in 
the milk for a shorter time than suspen- 
sions of the same quantity of the powdered 
drug in mineral oil. Therefore, suspension 
in mineral oil would seem to be preferable 
for intramammary instillation. The two 
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drugs 3:5 dibromo sulfanilanilide and 4:4’ 
diamino diphenyl sulphone were the most 
persistent of the sulfonamides tested. As 
they have been shown previously by 
Francis,’ Goetchius and Lawrence," and 
Kraft et al.° to be bacteriostatic and bac- 
tericidal for streptococci, these compounds 
offer considerable promise. Francis also 
has shown that sulphone is therapeutically 
active against streptococcic mastitis. 

Streptomycin given by the intramammary 
route persisted for at least twelve hours 
in a concentration sufficient to inhibit Str. 
agalactiae. Since this drug has marked 
activity against many other mastitis or- 
ganisms, it deserves further trials in in- 
tramammary therapy. 


SUM MARY 


A comparison of penicillin with other 
drugs for intramammary therapy of bovine 
streptococcic mastitis disclosed that it was 
as efficacious as aureomycin or a combina- 
tion of sulfadiazine and penicillin. Peni- 
cillin was significantly better than baci- 
tracin and there was no synergistic action 
between bacitracin and penicillin. 

Streptomycin, formolized gramicidin, and 
penicillin were only slightly irritating to 
the udder, while gramicidin, tyrothricin, 
and sulfonamides were moderately or mark- 
edly irritating. Sodium salts of several 
sulfonamides were markedly irritating and 
persisted in effective concentration less than 
twelve hours. Penicillin in an oil-water 
emulsion vehicle persisted for sixty hours 
in a concentration inhibitory to Strepto- 
coccus agalactiae. 
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Effects of Various Drugs 
on Rumen Activity 

Clark, speaking before the 1949 meeting 
of the South African Veterinary Medical 
Association, recommended a trial of acetic 
acid in cases of rumen stasis and digestive 
disorders. The dose tentatively suggested 
for cows was 50 cc. of glacial acetic acid in 
2 liters of water. Addition of 1 lb. of cane 
sugar appeared to give extra benefit. 

He warned against the use of carbamyl- 
choline chloride in cases of rumen stasis due 
to prussic acid poisoning. Studies on sheep 
dosed with potassium cyanide showed that 
injection of carbamyl-choline chloride was 
followed immediately by total, prolonged 
paralysis of the rumen, together with acute 
respiratory and circulatory embarrassment. 

As little as 10 Gm. of urea produced acute 
intoxication in sheep characterized by atony 
of the rumen and sudden death due to cir- 
culatory failure, Clark and coworkers re- 
ported. The toxicity of urea was found to 
depend upon the activity of the rumen flora 
as determined by the basic ration, sheep on 
a ration low in protein and sugar being 
highly susceptible. The toxic symptoms 
were associated with liberation of ammonia 
and consequent alkalinity of rumen contents 
and could be prevented or alleviated by the 
administration of acid. Other alkalis, such 
as sodium carbonate and sodium hydroxide, 
caused rumen paresis, but not the muscular 
spasms, circulatory collapse, and sudden 
death observed with urea. The investigators 
suggested that in the absence of rumen 
flora adapted to a high rate of nitrogen 
metabolism, utilization of ammonia is not 
fast enough, with the result that toxic 
nitrogenous metabolites, possibly amines. 
are formed. 


Without clinics there is no diagnosis, 
without diagnosis there is no therapy. 
Med.-y Cir. Zobtech. Mexico, May, 1950. 
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Eye Cancer May Be Hereditary 

A recent experiment by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture indicates that 
heredity is so great a factor in cancer of 
the eye in animals that it is effective to cull 
or breed herds free from the disease. In 
other words, by removing any animal sub- 
ject to eye cancer from the breeding pro- 
gram, the remaining offspring will be less 
likely to develop cancer of the eye. 


Use of Antibiotics in Diseases of Swine 

Penicillin is the most generally used, and 
is relatively effective, in the gram-positive 
groups. Streptomycin is effective against 
both gram-negative and some gram-positive 
organisms. Resistance of bacteria to both 
of these antibiotics has been reported. 

Aureomycin is effective against most of 
the organisms susceptible to penicillin and 
some of the gram-negative bacteria, as well 
as the rickettsiae and some of the large 
viruses. There have been no reports of 
bacterial resistance or of toxicity. 

Human self-dosage with penicillin is now 
a common thing. 

It has been suggested that Monilia (Can- — 
dida) albicans may become pathogenic fol- 
lowing the destruction of the intestinal 
bacterial flora by aureomycin or cloram- 
phenicol. This factor, and the stoppage of 
synthesis of the B vitamins, must be con- 
sidered. Also, a vaginitis has been reported 
and is caused by an estrogenic deficiency 
during aureomycin therapy. 

In the treatment of brucellosis with 
streptomycin and sulfadiazine, the bac- 
teriemia disappeared on treatment, but the 
foci of infection were still present in many 
tissues. 

Swine dysentery due to vibrios responded 
to the treatment of aureomycin and strep- 
tomycin, but recurrence of symptoms was 
not prevented, although the severity was 
generally reduced and the death losses were 
also reduced. —J. D. Salisbury, D.V.M. 
(Indiana), at the Nineteenth Annual Con- 
ference for Veterinarians, Columbus, Ohio, 
June, 1950. 

Stomach worms of sheep may so deplete 
the host that the animal body is as anemic 
as it would be if 7 quarts of blood had been 
lost during a period of six weeks.—C. A. 
Herrick, Ph.D., Univ. of Wisconsin. 
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Pathogenesis of Canine Glaucoma 


R. H. JOURDAN, D.V.M. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


DURING THE past year, glaucoma has num- 
bered high among the eye diseases in the 
small animal clinic at the Colorado A. & M. 
College veterinary hospital. This same ob- 
servation may exist in almost any small 
animal practice, especially in larger cities 
where there is a greater congregation of 
dogs and where conditions are more hectic. 
For this reason, we believe glaucoma is a 
timely subject to which more interest and 
advanced study should be directed. 

Today, glaucoma is classified according 
to its pathogenesis. Eventually this system 
of classification may be discarded, as more 
is learned about the cause and various types 
of glaucoma. Until such time, the present 
system serves its purpose of describing 
certain clinical entities. We wish to pre- 
sent this classification and discuss the etiol- 
ogy, symptomatology, and treatment of the 
various types of glaucoma. 

Glaucoma, is a disease of the eye marked 
by increased intra-ocular pressure resulting 
in hardness of the eye, atrophy of the ret- 
ina, cupping of the optic disc, and blind- 
ness. The pressure of the normal eye is 
about 25 mm. of mercury. This is a higher 
pressure than is found in any other organ 
in the body. The aqueous humor is believed 
to influence this pressure as it is constantly 
being formed and eliminated from the eye. 
Any condition which upsets this balance, 
either an increase of production or decrease 
in absorption, will result in an increased 
intra-ocular pressure. If this pressure is 
maintained for a prolonged period, the eye 
is said to have glaucoma. 

Glaucoma may be divided into two major 
groups; primary and secondary, and these, 
Presented before the eleventh annual Conference 
for Veterinarians, Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 20-22, 
1950. 
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in turn, broken down into their acute and 
chronic stages. In primary glaucoma, there 
have been no previous eye lesions, and it 
is merely a secondary manifestation of 
some general body condition or disease 
entity. Secondary glaucoma, on the other 
hand, is usually preceded by some eye lesion 
or lesions such as iritis, swelling of the 
lens, corneal ulceration, or hemorrhage into 
the eye. 


PRIMARY GLAUCOMA 


When a veterinarian diagnoses primary 
glaucoma, where the clinical picture is quite 
obvious, he prescribes treatment and may 
even perform surgery but, in too many 
cases, treatment is directed almost entirely 
to the local condition of the eye without 
further investigation of the patient's hise- 
tory and general attitude. It is thought 
that the vast majority of patients (human 
and animal) suffering from this condition 
also suffer from some greater underlying 
systemic condition. This underlying con- 
dition may be an emotional instability, as 
in many Wire-Haired Fox Terriers, or it 
may be an aftermath of a disease like ca- 
nine distemper. Even in a case of second- 
ary glaucoma, where a local eye condition is 
the cause, we should not neglect general 
physical findings, as iritis might very often 
be just a part of an infection requiring 
general as well as local treatment. In any 
event, when we are able to isolate a cause, 
glaucoma commonly exists as a secondary 
entity rather than a primary condition 
within the boundaries of the eye itself. 

Primary acute glaucoma is frequently 
diagnosed in human beings but rarely in 
animals. However, after more study and 
close observation of our clinical cases, we 
may begin to diagnose more of this type. 
The precipitating factor in this primary 
acute type seems to be an emotional upset 
in an individual of the nervous and unsta- 
ble type. In practice, we know of a number 
of breeds and many individual animals that 
can be placed in this category. This type 
of animal may be the result of inbreeding 
or just breed inheritance, as we find with 
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the Wire-Haired Fox Terriers, especially. 
Another precipitating cause, especially in 
this type of animal, may follow dilatation 
of the pupil by a mydriatic. The symptoms 
are an acute rise of pressure in the eyes, 
along with intense pain in the eyes and 
head. Such pain is said to lead to vomiting 
and even collapse. We have observed these 
symptoms in dogs following a very exciting 
weekend, then upon entry into the hospital 
with restricted space and forced rest, the 
condition may be relieved in a day or two. 
On the other hand, some animals on entry 
into the hospital may work themselves into 
a very excitable state and produce such 
symptoms. Along with the above symp- 
toms, the eyes show an intense ciliary in- 
jection, are usually hard on palpation, and 
the anterior chamber is very shallow. The 
pupil will be dilated and rigid, and the 
cornea has a steamy appearance. 

If such condition were diagnosed and 
treatment is directed toward local applica- 
tions of miotics (1% eserine sulfate or 1% 
pilocarpine hydrochloride) without a gen- 
eral sedative, results may be poor. Iridec- 
tomy may be attempted, and often is the 
emergency surgery in acute glaucoma in 
human beings, but without proper rest and 
sedation results in animals may be less 
favorable. 

In this type of glaucoma, stress the prop- 
er care and handling of dogs of the ex- 
citable and unstable types, and also the 
proper treatment directed toward sedation, 
rest, and nursing care along with local 
treatment——not local treatment alone. Oc- 
casionally, in human medicine, relief of the 
emotional stress or undue excitement alone 
will be sufficient for complete recovery. 

Another stage of primary glaucoma is 
the chronic form. This type is usually 
seen in dogs of the late middle-aged group 
and seems to run in families and breeds. 
It is characterized by being extremely 
chronic and relatively free of pain. The 
small animal practitioner finds this type 
easy to diagnose, as the condition is usually 
well advanced and obvious when it reaches 
him for medical care. The fact that little 
or no pain accompanies this type delays 
the pet owner in bringing the patient to 
the veterinarian. 

At present, the etiology of chronic pri- 
mary glaucoma is unknown. Since it is 
more common in certain families and breeds 
of dogs, the heredity factor again suggests 
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itself. One veterinarian saw a number of 
cases of glaucoma in the offspring of one 
Wire-Haired Fox Terrier sire which also 
suffered from this condition. The occur- 
rence of this type in later life promotes 
the theory of angiosclerotic changes in the 
vessels to the canal of Schlemm. If these 
patients are examined carefully, the majori- 
ty show changes of this nature. Here, again, 
the patient would be affected systemically, 
not just locally in the eyes. 

The symptoms of this stage of glaucoma, 
a slow onset without evidence of pain, are 
entirely different from those of the acute 
type. The intra-ocular pressure rises to 
35 to 40 mm. of mercury, the globe is great- 
ly enlarged, if it is a young animal, and the 
episcleral vessels are engorged. In the 
later stages, the anterior chamber is shal- 
low, the pupil is dilated and irregular, and 
the iris atrophic. Loss of central vision 
does not occur until late in the disease. 
The increased pressure causes an atrophy 
of the optic nerve with the characteristic 
cupping of the disc. This latter condition 
is also believed to be influenced by arte- 
riosclerotic changes in the vesse!s that sup- 
ply the optic nerve 

Early treatment of chronic primary glau- 
coma consists of local administration of 
miotics along with systemic treatment in 
which rest, nursing care, and proper elim- 
ination are essential. Early surgery may 
be beneficial. However, atrophy of the optic 
nerve has already started by the time we 
see many of these cases. It is important 
to know when to stop treatment or surgery. 
Once the patient shows complete blindness, 
all efforts are in vain and the owner should 
be advised accordingly. Hereafter, general 
nursing care and any form of treatment 
that may aid in the animal's well being are 
indicated. 


SECONDARY GLAUCOMA 

When the cause of a rise of intra-ocular 
pressure is known, the condition is called 
secondary glaucoma. The majority of cases 
of glaucoma can probably be classified un- 
der this heading, as it includes a number of 
conditions. Tumors behind the eye may 
cause secondary glaucoma by obstructing 
the drainage system of the eye. Also, rapid 
cateract formation will produce some 
change in the size of the lens. This change 
in size may push the iris forward, thereby 
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obstructing the angle of the anterior cham- 
ber and this, in turn, may cause secondary 
glaucoma. A blow or bruise to the eyeball, 
causing either hemorrhage in the anterior 
chamber or setting up an inflammatory 
process in the iris, is very likely to cause 
secondary glaucoma. A hemorrhage into the 
anterior chamber is termed hyphemia and 
is usually absorbed in a few days to several 
weeks or longer. If the hemorrhage is 
slowly absorbed, it may block the exit of 
fluid from the eye and produce secondary 
glaucoma. The ciliary body is the most vul- 
nerable part of the eye-—-wounds, growths, 
and inflammatory processes here are seri- 
ous. Interstitial keratitis occasionally oc- 
curs in dogs with distemper, and is called 
distemper eye, blue eye, or any number of 
lay terms. Along with this interstitial 
keratitis, inflammatory reaction is common 
in the iris and also the ciliary body. If 
there is an increased amount of protein and 
pus cells in the aqueous humor, the trabec- 
ular spaces are easily obstructed—-again 
causing secondary glaucoma. Several 
months ago, we examined a Cocker Spaniel 
with absolute glaucoma. By thorough ex- 
amination, case history, and questioning of 
the owner we were able to trace back sever- 
al months to a time when the dog had dis- 
temper, accompanied with an eye reaction. 
Our deductions were that this was a sec- 
ondary glaucoma brought about by an in- 
fectious disease. Such instances may be 
more common than we realize, the reason 
for improner diagnoses being poor exami- 
nation and incomplete history. Corneal 
uleer is another factor in the etiology of 
secondary glaucoma. If the ulcer is exten- 
sive. it will wive rise to a secondary inflam- 
mation of the iris and ciliary body; then, 
the same process as described with an in- 
fectious disease is set up with secondary 
glaucoma resulting 

The treatment for secondary glaucoma 
is directed toward the primary cause first 
end toward aid to the eve or eyes, secon- 
dariiy. One precaution must be taken 
in treating secondary claucoma as a result 
of acute iritis or iridocyclitis—miotics 
should not be used. Instead, mydriatics 
are indicated for the prevention of poste- 
rior synechia. In this event, a paracentesis 
may be performed into the anterior cham- 
ber for temporary relief of tension until 
the inflammatory reaction has subsided. 
This paracentesis is performed about 2 mm. 
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posterior to the corneoscleral] junction, with 
the needle directed forward. In giving 
relief of this nature, it must be remembered 
that the anterior chamber contains only 
about 0.2 cc. of fluid and undue suetion 
from the syringe may cause displacement 
and damage to the lens. 

Several surgical procedures, such as iri- 
dectomy, cyclodialysis, and others, can re- 
lieve a glaucoma which does not sufficiently 
respond to the conservative treatment. The 
explanations of the benefits of these opera- 
tions are hypothetical. An iridectomy, for 
instance, opens the angle at the canal of 
Schlemm, and aiding drainage seems to be 
a reasonable explanation. However, in 
some cases, when poor surgery is performed 
and the base of the iris is left intact, there- 
by not enlarging the angle of the cornea, 
favorable results may still be obtained. 

A special case of secondary glaucoma is 
congenital glaucoma or buphthalmos. It 
affects the newborn, and the eyeball usually 
shows some congenital maldevelopment such 
as persistence of the fibrous tissue instead 
of trabeculae in the anwle ef the anterior 
chamber and occasionally complete absence 
of the canal of Schlemm. At this age, the 
cornea and sclera are still quite elastic and 
there is marked enlargement of the anterior 
nart of the globe. There is tearing of the 
Descemet’'s membrane and later cloudiness 
of the cornea develops, due to edema. If 
the fundus can be seen, there will be a cup- 
ping of the dise. Intra-ocular tension meas- 
ured in these patients shows a rise up to 
60 mm. of mercury. Treatment is not suc- 
cessful, but experimental corrective surgery 
“an be attempted. 

The term absolute glaucoma describes 
the end result of glaucoma regardless of 
tvpe, either untreated or unsuccessfully 
treated so that blindness exists and the eve 
is stoney hard. Symptoms show a cloudy 
cornea, engorged episcleral vessels. high 
pressure, and often cataractous lens. Treat- 
ment is systemic or geriatric in nature. If 
such an eye is causing much pain and dis- 
tress, a retrobulbar injection of 95 per cent 
alcohol (1 ce.) can be tried. If this does not 
work. the only way to relieve pain is to re- 
move the eye. 


SUM MARY 


The classification, etiology, pathogenesis, 
symptomatology, and treatment that may 
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be helpful under each classification of glau- 
coma are discussed. Surgical procedures 
and enumeration of miotics are not ad- 
vanced, as that is not the purpose of this 
paper. 

The importance of proper classification 
is stressed, as this leads to a more complete 
diagnosis. Following this a more effective 
means of treatment can be set up and 
clients can be advised on the prognosis of 
the case. Lastly, systemic supportive ther- 
apy should be used, as a vast majority of 
glaucoma cases need such attention com- 
bined with local treatment. 
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See Hope of Eradicating 
Mexican Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
All is quiet on the Mexican foot-and- 


mouth disease front. Vaccination has vir- 
tually been stopped and regular inspections 
are being made of the 17 million susceptible 
animals in the danger zone. The fact that 
there has been no reported outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease since Dec. 23, 1949, 
has given new hope that Mexico may soon 
be free of this infection, but responsible 
officials emphasize that it is too early to 
tell what has been accomplished. 

The current strategy is to inspect every 
susceptible animal in the eradication area 
about once a month. Previously, all of the 
animals were vaccinated four times, except- 
ing those in one district where three-time 
vaccination was considered sufficient. Im- 
munity produced by the vaccinations is 
now wearing off and the inspections are 
aimed at prompt detection and disposal of 
any animal that may develop the disease. 
So far this year, nearly 400 animals had 
symptoms suggestive of foot-and-mouth 
disease, but in each instance diagnosis has 
shown foot rot, vesicular stomatitis, hemor- 


rhagic septicemia, or some other infection 
to be the cause. 

With the changeover from vaccination to 
inspection has come a substantial reduction 
in personnel needs and operating costs. The 
working force, which neared 7,000 at the 
peak of operations, has been reduced to 
about 3,600, of whom 1,000 are from the 
United States. The United States share of 
the expenses—of necessity the lion’s share 
throughout the campaign—is down to a 
little less than $1 million a month; for- 
merly, the minimum cost was $2 million a 
month, and in some months it was double 
that amount. 


Another View on Mastitis Control 

“The July, 1950, issue of the JOURNAL 
has just arrived and we were amazed at 
the statement of Dr. W. J. Gibbons as 
follows: ‘In control of mastitis, good ani- 
mal husbandry practices are more impor- 
tant than adequate veterinary service. In 
other words, it is primarily a dairyman’s 
problem.’ If this is a fact, there is no 
justification for selling mastitis products 
through the veterinary profession exclu- 
sively. In this situation, such a policy is 
not only unjustified but would act as an 
irritant in the veterinarian’s relations with 
his client. Farmers just do not like to be 
forced to buy a certain way when other 
ways are more convenient.” 

[The above paragraph, taken from a 
letter addressed to the editor, illustrates 
again what we have long known, namely: 
that not all members of the profession 
view all problems from the same angle.— 
Ep. 

The biting flies of cattle may be handled 
most effectively by spraying the cows with 
methoxychlor, pyrethrum, or organic thio- 
cyanates. 

Correction 

In the legend (p. 291, October JOURNAL) 
identifying those in the picture taken in the 
amphitheater of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine in Havana during the post-convention tour 
last August, Dean Ricardo Gomez Murillo'’s (third 
from left) name was misspelled. Also his two 
colleagues (to his right) were unidentified. They 
are (left to right) Dr. Enrique Giménez and Dr. 
Candido Gémez Echaso, both of whom are pro- 
fessors in the School of Veterinary Medicine in 
Havana. 
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Bovine Hyperkeratosis 


In a feeding experiment which involved 
16 lots of 10 calves each, bovine hyperkera- 
tosis became a serious problem. This pre- 
sented an unusually favorable basis for a 
study of the relation of feedstuff to bovine 
hyperkeratosis. The feeding lots were ar- 
ranged as in fig. 1. 

The data recorded suggest the existence 
of certain elements in feedstuffs which defi- 
nitely enhance bovine hyperkeratosis and 
others which seem to have a protective 
effect against the disease. The enhancing 
factor(s) seemed most abundant or most 
active in dehydrated alfalfa and dicalcium 
phosphate. The protective effects were 
most noticeable in lots of calves fed corn, a 
vitamin A carrier, and cottonseed meal. 
However, it is emphasized that the results 
are by no means conclusive. 

The inciting factor(s) seemed to exist 
only in the immediate area where the calves 
were kept. Other calves from the same 
group, but sold to and fed at a different 
ranch, failed to develop bovine hyperkera- 
tosis. Also, other cattle on the contaminated 
premises remained unaffected. 

No evidence of contagion was presented. 
Lots of calves maintained side by side, 
separated only by a wire fence, and using a 
common water tank showed a wide varia- 
tion in degree of pathologic changes. 
Analysis of feed and water for trace ele- 
ments, DDT-like compounds, and vitamin A 
indicated that these substances were pres- 
ent in normal or subtoxic amounts, and 
were not factors in determining the extent 
and severity of the disease. 

Although there were originally 150 test 
calves, some died before accurate observa- 
tions were recorded, and information was 
incomplete on several others, so that 142 
calves are included in this report. They 

This is 2 condensation of the paper which will appear 
in the January, 1950, issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF VETERINARY RESEARCH, entitled, “The Relation 
of Feed to an Outbreak of Bovine Hyperkeratosis’’ by 


Carl Olson, Jr., D. V. M., M. S.; R. H. Cook, D. V. M., 
M. S.; and E. M. Brouse, B. Sc.; Lincoln and Valentine, 
Neb. 


were classified (by pens) according to the 
presence of bovine hyperkeratosis. Five 
groups were designated: died, continu- 
ously sick, sick and recovered, suspect and 
recovered, and negative. The distribution 
of the calves in each of the 16 pens into 
each of these groups is shown in table 1. 


ss 


Fig. |—Arrangement of feeding lots to show the loce- 
tion of water tanks (circle) and severity of bovine 
hyperkeratosis in the different lots. Upper figure is 
lot number, second figure indicates rating value for 
the disease, and the third figure followed by D in- 
dicates the number of calves thet died. 


When making an observation for diag- 
nosis of bovine hyperkeratosis, the follow- 
ing specific symptoms, lesions, or abnor- 
malities were looked for: lacrimation, 
emaciation, salivation, diarrhea, skin le- 
sions, papilloma of the oral cavity, ulcers 
on oral mucosa, small circumscribed areas 
of erythema, crescentic areas of punctate 
congestion, beginning papilloma, and tem- 
perature. The importance of the several 
symptoms was calculated on a_ rating 
system based upon the percentage of inci- 
dence. On this basis, hyperkeratosis has a 
rating of 10, papilloma 6, lacrimation 5, 
salivation 5, emaciation 2, diarrhea 2, ul- 
ceration 2, beginning oral papilloma 1, 
elevated body temperature 1, and infection 
about the head 1. The crescent area, red 
area, and skin warts were so prevalent 
among all calves that no value was assigned 
to them. 
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On the basis of this rating system, the 
incidence of the several symptoms has been 
calculated on a percentage level and is 
shown in table 2. 

In addition to the observations on effects 
of feed, some of the calves were subjected 
to treatment, with the thought of allaying 
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5 Gm. per day for five days. No credit 
could be given for recovery of 1 calf, and 2 
others died soon after treatment. 

The conclusion was drawn that penicillin, 
sulfamerazine, sodium cacodylate, and po- 
tassium iodide, in the usual therapeutic 
doses, had no effect on the course of bovine 


TABLE !—Classification of 142 Calves After Four Months of Bovine Hyperkeratosis Outbreak (April 
28 to Sept. 7, 1949) 


Died 

Sick 

Sick and recovered 
Suspect and 
recovered 

Negative 


Average ratings 


r preventing the secondary infections 
ore than of attempting to cure bovine 
yperkeratosis. Penicillin was injected at 
he rate of 300,000 units per calf per day 
for five days. There was then a rest period 
of five days before the treatment was con- 
tinued. In all, four series of five-day 
treatments (20 days total) were given. No 
response was noted. 


TABLE 2—Comparison of Percentage Incidence of 
Symptoms and Lesions of Bovine Hyperkeratosis in 
Sick and Negative Calves* 


Suck Negative 
Raung 


Hyperkeratosis 10 
Papitloma 6 
Lacromanion 

TSalivation 
Emaciation 

Jiarrhea 
Iceration 
ain. papilloma 
emperature 
Infection 
Crescent area 
Red area 
Wacts 


we NNN 


*The rating values are based in part on the difference 
between these percentage values 
**Number of calves im group. 


Sulfamerazine was fed at the rate of 1 
gr. per pound of body weight per day. The 
same five-day pattern of treatment and rest 
was used, and results were inconclusive. 

Sodium cacodylate (10 cc.) was injected 
intravenously on two successive days and 
repeated in two weeks. No apparent bene- 
ficial results were realized. 

Potassium iodide was fed at the rate of 


hyperkeratosis, or the secondary infections 
commonly associated with it, in the cases 
studied. 

The over-all conclusion was that the ob- 
servations suggest the existence of factors 
which enhance, and others which protect 
against, bovine hyperkeratosis. The en- 
hancing or deleterious factor(s) were most 
noticeable in lots of calves fed dehydrated 
alfalfa and dicalcium phosphate. The pro- 
tective factor(s) were most evident in lots 
fed corn, a vitamin A carrier, and cotton- 
seed meal. Information regarding these 
trends is inconclusive, and any factors men- 
tioned or present should not be regarded as 
the cause of bovine hyperkeratosis. 

Deficiency of minerals, trace elements, or 
vitamins could not be linked with the con- 
dition. Neither were excessive amounts of 
toxic minerals recognized. 

No evidence of contagion was presented. 

None of the treatments used recogniz- 
ably altered the course of the disease. 


When lime is applied to the soil, it ties 
up manganese so that heavy liming may 
result in a manganese deficiency. 


Calves fed from a pail will get minute 


amounts of copper and iron which will 
help in the synthesis of the red blood cells. 
When a calf nurses, the milk does not come 
into contact with a metal pail, and this fact 
may lead to anemia. 
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Protein Utilization in Sheep 
Following Starvation 

A poor quality ration is the best ration, 
temporarily at least, for sheep that have 
been starved for several days. This is the 
conclusion to be drawn from studies made 
in South Africa (J. South Afric. Vet. M. 
A., Dec., 1949), where sheep were sub- 
jected to experimental starvation for 
ninety-six hours. At the end of that period, 
the total volume of rumen contents was 
only slightly diminished, although the 
ingesta became progressively more watery. 
Sugar fermentation and cellulose digestion 
were greatly retarded after forty-eight 
hours. When feeding was resumed, sheep 
receiving poor feed ate normal amounts 
immediately, while those given a high 
protein ration ate sparingly and did not 
reach normal levels of feed consumption 
for three to five days. In other words, they 
regulated their protein intake in accord- 
ance with the adaptation of the rumen 
flora. Cattle were able to make a faster 
adjustment. 


The Relation of Vitamin B:: to APF 

The term, animal protein factor, was 
probably first used about 1942 and first 
appeared in a paper about 1945. At that 
time, it was not expected that APF would 
necessarily be considered a single item. It 
might be multiple in nature. It now appears 
that such actually is the case. In other 
words, vitamin B,, is a portion of the sub- 
stance commonly called animal protein fac- 
tor which may contain other components. It 
is known, for instance, that liver paste con- 
tains two forms of vitamin B,, rather than 
one. It is also known that, in some experi- 
ments, significant improvement in growth 
has been obtained when the APF factor 
was added, but that addition of vitamin B,, 
produced a less striking effect on growth. 
In short, the best growth was obtained 
from the basic material rather than from 
any of the purified and identified portions 
thereof or combinations of these fractions. 

The use of fish meal in poultry rations 
has revealed similar responses, the basic, 
crude material being more effective than 
several of the known fractions. One com- 
mon ration compounded from purified items 
was known to be deficient in two unidenti- 
fied factors. One of these was present in 
liver paste dialysate, while both appear to 
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be present in fish meal and dried brewers’ 
yeast. 

Another complicating factor in the under- 
standing of this whole program is the so- 
called whey factor. Biologic assay methods 
involving Lactobacillus casei would indicate 
that several of these factors remain to be 
definitely identified. 

The general conclusion seems to be that 
the animal protein factor is a complex com- 
posed of vitamin B,, and at least two 
unidentified factors, all of which are re- 
quired for chick growth.—Carlson, Miller, 
Peeler, and Norris, Cornell University, 
Cornell Nutrition Conference, Nov., 1949. 


The Soil Factor in Human 
Nutritional Problems 

About one hundred years ago, Chatin 
suggested an inverse relationship between 
the iodine content of soil and water and 
the occurrence of goiter in man. During 
the intervening hundred years, practically 
no other important direct relationship has 
been established. The problem of deter- 
mining the effect of soils upon plant nu- 
trition and animal nutrition is less com- 
plex. Even here, the problem is not simple. 

The composition of a plant is influenced 
to a greater degree by soil type than by 
the fertility of the soil. We have heard 
much about worn-out soils, whether they 
be impoverished, leached, or eroded. How- 
ever, there is evidence to indicate that 
the age of the soil and the manner in which 
it has been managed are not always the 
determining factors. For instance, copper, 
iron, and manganese are more plentiful in 
the older Coastal Plain soils of North Car- 
olina than they are in the so-called younger 
soils. 

The problem of soil fertilization revolves 
around the growth of plants. Only when 
plants use the nutrient factors of the soil 
more rapidly than nature can supply them 
is it necessary to add fertilizer. The ques- 
tion of chemical fertilizer or compost has 
been widely discussed. To date, results do 
not indicate any important differences in 
vitamin content of vegetables grown in com- 
post as compared with commercial fertiliz- 
ers.—K. C. Beeson, Ph.D., Ithaca, N. Y., 
in Nutrition Reviews, Dec., 1949:358-355. 

The critical period in the nutrition of a 
pig is from weaning to 75 lb. of weight. 
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Conservatism and Disease Eradication 


The JOURNAL has repeatedly said that 
animal disease eradication is successful 
when it is backed by practicing veterinari- 
ans, but that it fails without such backing. 
With minor variations, this statement has 
been substantiated by veterinarians in all 
phases of work—-from practitioner to reg- 
y ulatory official. 

The ipitial problem, then, would seem to 
be to enlist the support of practicing vet- 
erinarians before a disease-eradication 
program is initiated. This involves an 
understanding of the problems of practice 
as well as those of disease control. 

The veterinarian is by nature a conserv- 
ative individual. Every call made by the 
practitioner is in response to an immediate 
need of a client. Appreciating the unpre- 
dictability of animal disease problems, the 
veterinarian in practice analyzes all phases 
of the case—the present condition of the 
animal, the reserves stored by virtue of 
previous nutritive rations, the value of 
the animal to the owner, the ability and 
desire of the owner to nurse the patient 
properly, and the probable effect of weath- 
er conditions. Then, allowing for the usual 
number of deviations from expectations, 
the prognosis is developed. 

Naturally, the prognosis will be conserv- 
ative. Optimism will develop an expecta- 
tion which will be achieved only occasional- 
ly. Conservatism will engender a feeling of 
responsibility in the owner to help the 
patient as much as possible. Pessimism 
will develop a feeling of despair, and this 
will result in neglect of the patient and, 
eventually, in a record of a higher than 
normal mortality among patients. 

In the use of new surgical procedures 
and therapeutic agents, the wise practi- 
tioner is also conservative. The client 
expects a reasonable degree of success in 
the use of all procedures and treatments, 
so the veterinarian uses those which have 
demonstrated their value in years of use. 
The new drugs and treatments, used spar- 
ingly at the outset, are tried in cases that 


are almost sure to get well unless seriously 
upset by treatment, or in cases that are 
practically hopeless on the basis of treat- 
ments previously used. 

Carried into the field of disease eradica- 
tion, the inherent or ingrained conserva- 
tism still functions. Programs are spon- 
sored, almost invariably, by enthusiasts. 
Such persons see results through directed 
glasses, and often rose-colored lenses, at 
that. Results which are forecast or calcu- 
lated mathematically seldom materialize in 
the field—the unpredictable deviations are 
always on the lower side, for the interpre- 
tations of enthusiasts take advantage of 
every possible favorable break. 

Conservatism prevents the practicing 
veterinarian from climbing on the band- 
wagon of every new program submitted. 
Sometimes, a practitioner is ultra-conserv- 
ative, or even antagonistic. This is 
definitely a mistake, and probably indicates 
that this individual has not accepted the 
responsibility which goes with the decision. 
For, the veterinarian who accepts the 
credit for being the key man in a success- 
ful program must also accept the blame 
for being the key man in the delay or 
failure of unsuccessful programs. 

Acceptance or rejection of a disease- 
eradication program must be based on 
more than a personal opinion. In making 
the decision, the practicing veterinarian 
must consider not only the immediate but 
also the long range interests of clients. 
He must appreciate the effect upon the 
community as a group of individuals and 
as a unit. He must weigh the effect upon 
his practice—work, income, profit-——present 
and future. 

While exercising his usual conservatism, 
the veterinarian must realize that when 
action is needed, perfection is not expected 
or demanded. Frequently, an admittedly 
imperfect program will be accepted now in 
lieu of a more effective or perfect one in 
the indefinite future. The veterinarian 
who will not use the means presently avail- 
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able may learn (too late) that he has been 
excluded from the plans which actually do 
go into effect. In other words, the limited 
services of a partly trained person may be 
utilized because they are available now, 
thus by-passing the excellent services of 
the veterinarian who will make them avail- 
able when he is ready. 

One who does not coéperate has no cause 
for complaint when others usurp a position 
which he might have filled to better advan- 
tage—had the opportunity been accepted 
when offered. When public sentiment is 
aroused to a certain pitch, action is de- 
manded. If the person best trained to 
render service chooses to ignore or deride 
the project, a substitute will be used. 

We, as veterinarians, must face this 
problem, realizing that there is a reasona- 
ble ground for compromise between con- 
servatism and enthusiasm. Modifications 
can be made more quickly and more 
smoothly if all interested persons enter 
into the deliberations; and diseases will 
be eradicated more promptly when those 
who formulate the programs recognize cer- 
tain basic essentials for the animal owners, 
the workers in the program, and the com- 
munities which are to be served. 

Conservatism is a valuable attribute, 
but it must be exercised open-mindedly and 
in a spirit of codéperation. 


Don't Keep It Secret 


Science, official weekly journal of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, has a “News and Notes” column 
devoted to important events in the various 
scientific fields. New staff appointments in 
colleges and institutions, grants and fel- 
lowships, major conferences and lectures, 
and national meetings and elections are 
reported under this heading. 

Were it not for items supplied occasion- 
ally by the AVMA, no one would ever know 
that veterinary medicine qualifies for men- 
tion in this column of Science—or that vet- 
erinarians do anything of news interest to 
other scientists. The fault lies in failure 
of the veterinary profession to utilize the 
publicity mediums that are at its disposal. 

Colleges of veterinary medicine and simi- 
lar institutions can make a worthwhile con- 
tribution to professional relations by letting 
other scientific branches know about their 


progress. “News and Notes” is one of 
several outlets which wil] give considera- 
tion to such contributions. 


Educational Programs 

Continuous long range educational pro- 
grams to the animal owner are the first 
essential to stress the soundness and eco- 
nomy of disease control by prevention. 
Not only practicing and extension veteri- 
narians but all agencies comprising or re- 
lated to these industries must participate 
in the educational effort. 

The only sound and economical goal of 
all branches of our animal industry must 
revolve around disease-free animals on 
clean premises: keep infection away from 
the susceptible host, hold parasites at a 
low level, consider preventive vaccination 
and treatment as secondary or supporting 
measures, and plan long range programs 
for sound disease control.C. A. Brandly, 
D.V.M., Wisconsin, 


Are You a Veterinarian? 

In a talk before the Ohio Conference for 
Veterinarians, Brig. General J. A. McCal- 
lam asked: “Is everyone in this audience 
having a degree of doctor of veterinary 
medicine a veterinarian?” Conferring of 
the degree does not per se make a man a 
veterinarian. Pursuing the question from 
a standpoint of national security and the 
veterinarian, General McCallam comments, 
“What have you done in any of the several 
fields of veterinary medicine for the better- 
ment of your profession or for your local, 
state, and national veterinary medical as- 
sociations that proves you worthy of the 
name? As a veterinarian, and as a citizen, 
are you contributing to the good of your 
community, your state, and your nation? 
Are you an individualist, or do you think 
and plan what is best for the profession as 
a whole and how the profession may con- 
tribute most to national welfare and secur- 
ity?” 

Some of the ways in which the officers in 
the Veterinary Corps have served were 
listed by General McCallam: 

Safeguarding the health of troops from 
food-borne sickness and disease ; safeguard- 
ing the financial intersts of the govern- 
ment; providing a professional veterinary 
medical service for the animals owned or 
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used by the Army; adequate veterinary 
service in occupied countries; training, re- 
search, and development in connection with 
problems on food inspection, particularly 
as they relate to animal diseases which may 
also affect man. 

During the emergency period, from 1939 
through 1946, the Veterinary Corps officers 
inspected over 27 billion pounds of food of 
animal origin. Of this amount 5.3 per 
cent was rejected, and this saved the gov- 
ernment over $88 million. A further sav- 
ing not calculated in dollars is that no 
serious, widespread outbreak of disease 
traceable to the issue of unwholesome meat, 
meat food, and dairy products has occurred 
among our troops in the past several years. 

Most Americans habitually depend upon 
the many federal, state, and local health 
agencies to safeguard human health, food. 
and livestock health, but they have little 
appreciation of the significance of veteri- 
nary food inspection and service in foreign 
countries. 

The destruction of modern transporta- 
tion facilities, including highways as well 
as railroads, might well bring the country 
back to the utilization of animals for mili- 
tary transport. This could happen in our 
own country as well as in foreign countries. 
Although most of us think of the Army as 
being completely mechanized, the military 
personnel did use 18,000 horses and mules 
overseas during the last war. While this 
number is not great, the outcome of certain 
strategic engagements hinged upon the 
ability of such animals to perform missions 
which mechanized equipment could not ne- 
gotiate. An example in point is the airlift 
of 8,200 horses and mules over several 
hundred miles to take them to strategic 
positions for military operations in the 
China-Burma-India theater of war. 


"The International" 

Come the first week of December, the 
International Livestock Exposition will be 
celebrating its golden anniversary in the 
International Amphitheater, 41st and Hal- 
sted, Chicago, the site of the old Dexter 
Pavilion where the first display of Ameri- 


can blooded livestock took place. The pa- 
vilion, which was named for the famous 
light harness horse of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was replaced by the present elaborate 
building and renamed. Today, both the 
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building and the annual exposition it shel- 
ters are famous around the world. “Best 
the world has ever known” is the universal 
concession. 

This year, breeders from all over the 
continent will compete for prizes exceeding 
$100,000. Exhibits of forage, stock judg- 
ing by 4-H clubs, and a show of light and 
heavy harness horses have been added to 
its activities. What “The International,” 
as it is commonly called, means to the vet- 
erinarian ought to be self-evident. It is 
the veterinarian’s field of labor on parade. 


A State Association Suggests a 
Brucellosis Eradication Program 

[The following resolution was prepared 
by a committee of three, composed of 
a research worker and professor, and two 
practicing veterinarians. It was discussed 
and adopted by a conference consisting of a 
large majority of practitioners. It em- 
bodies specific and detailed steps and pro- 
cedures which practicing veterinarians in 
dairy cattle-raising areas consider eco- 
nomically sound. If the veterinarians who 
voted for the resolution, and the remaining 
members of the Association which they rep- 
resent, will remember these steps and em- 
phasize them in talking to, and dealing 
with, clients, it will mark the beginning 
of an era of unparalleled success and pros- 
perity for livestock owners and veterinari- 
ans alike. This resolution should focus 
attention on “brucellosis eradication” in- 
stead of a continued program of temporiz- 
ing with the disease and learning to live 
with it.—Eb.} 


Resolution 

Whereas, it has become imperative that bru- 
cellosis control and eradication be expedited in 
order to meet the rapidly growing human health 
requirements for milk and milk products from 
brucellosis-free herds, and 

Whereas, the ravages from Bang’s disease are 
not being adequately or economically coped with 
under existing laws, regulations and control pro- 
cedures, and 

Whereas, sufficient scientific information and 
practical experience does exist for the effective and 
economical eradication of this disease. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Wisconsin 
Veterinary Medical Association present the fol- 
lowing, more detailed program approved in sub- 
stance during the January, 1948, and January, 1949, 
annual meetings. 
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Program 


A) That state legislation be revised to create 
one system or control procedure. 

B) That all efforts in Bang’s control and eradi- 
cation be so executed that gains made in the con- 
trol and eradication process be firmly retained. 

C) That the following essential provisions be 
included in the program: 

1) The work be carried out under county area 
programs and in individual herds in non-area 
counties. 

2) County areas to be qualified after 90 per 
cent or more of the bona fide herd owners 
sign petitions. 

3) Reactors to be disposed of under the fol- 
lowing defined schedule: 

a) Dispose of all reactors if fifteen per cent 
or less at time of first test. 

b) Dispose of fifteen per cent of total re- 
actors on first retest one year later. 

c) Dispose of 15 per cent more reactors 
two years later. 

d) Dispose of all reactors on retest three 
years after first test. 

4) Calfhood vaccination with strain 19 to be 
required and carried out under program in all 
infected herds. 

5) The only female replacements to be per- 
mitted in infected herds are calves under eight 
months of age and calfhood vaccinated animals 
under three years of age, the latter to pass 
negative test if two years of age or older. 

6) Indemnity with a State and Federal maxi- 
mum of $75 for grade and $150 for registered 
purebred animals to be paid herd owners for 
condemned animals regardless of whether they 


are disposed of at time of test or on a deferred 


basis. The State to assume the payment of the 
full amount in cases where the Federal Govern- 
ment does not pay. 

7) Greater tolerance to be given animals 
carrying titers from calfhood vaccination where 
the evidence is conclusive that no infection 
exists in herd. 

8) Adult vaccination to be discontinued. 

9) Sanitary procedures to prevent spread of 
disease into clean herds and to reduce spread 
of disease within infected herds to be strongly 
emphasized and required. 

10) Cattle sales organizations, livestock deal- 
ers, and cattle auctioneers to be licensed to 
promote observance of laws and regulations per- 
taining to disease control. 

11) Adult replacements into clean herds to 
be permitted from certified herds and from herds 
passing complete negative test within six months 
in addition to negative test of individual within 
thirty davs of sale. In other cases, individual 
animal to pass negative test, be placed in cuar- 
antine by purchaser, and he retested at thirty 

ys. 

12) The collection and testing of blood 
samples. vaccinating, and the performance of 
the various laboratory and field duties to be 
done by state licensed qualified veterinarians, 
veterinarians regularly employed by the State 
and Federal Governments, and the laboratory 
staff of the State Disease Control Laboratory. 


Be it further resolved that each member of the 
Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association be 
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provided with a copy of this resolution to make 
it possible to give individual and commitee aid 
w the livestock industry in working toward the 
objective of eradicating this disease, and 
Be it further resolved that copies of this resolu- 
tion also be sent to the state Department of Agri- 
culture, to each of the farm and breed organiza- 
tions within the state and to each member of the 
legislature. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
C. A. Brandly, Chairman 
J. R. Berggren, W. Wisnicky. 


Submitted by the Legislative Committee and 
passed unanimously by the membership of the 
Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association at its 
regular business meeting, June 20, 1950, at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Control of Animal Diseases.—Although 
long realized and often told in the veteri- 
nary circle that the successful mastering of 
animal diseases required world-wide co- 
operation, the fact had not been crystal- 
lized sufficiently in the people’s minds to 
justify the passing of a resolution to that 
effect until 1949, when the Fourteenth 
International Veterinary Congress openly 
urged “the immediate strengthening of 
this international organization so as to 
set up ,zn active world-wide body capable 
of advising governments in the urgent 
steps necessary to control animal diseases.” 

Previously, the broadcasting of such a 
resolution would have been construed as 
a wild assumption of unbalanced minds, 
because the health of farm animals has 
not been thought to be of that much impor- 
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Circulation in the Avian Kidney 

A vinylite resin was used to infiltrate the cir- 
culatory system of the avian kidney. When the 
tissue was then corroded away, the circulatory 
system was left. A study of such corrosion speci- 
mens shows that the hypagastric vein does not 
have sufficient capacity to accommodate all the 
blood it receives, unless there is a portal circula- 
tion to route some of the blood through the 
kidney. 

A similar study of the arterial system indicates 
that it also is inadequate to supply the avian 
kidneys with blood. 

On the basis of the work reported, the authors 
conclude that the avian kidney does have a portal 
circulation which augments the flow of blood to 
this organ.—{Stephen Gordeuk, ]r., and Marion 
L. Grundy: Observations on Circulation in the 
Avian Kidney. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 11, (July, 1950): 
256-259.} 


Newcastle Disease Diagnosis 

Tests were conducted to establish diaguostic 
titer levels for the serum-neutralization (SN) test 
and for the various applications of the hemag- 
glutination-inhibition (HI) tests. On the basis 
of the tests reported, it is concluded that experi- 
mentally exposed chickens show an earlier demon- 
strable increase in SN antibody than in HI anti- 
body. It is also evident that an anamnestic 
response occurs as the result of a second exposure 
to Newcastle disease virus (avian pneumoenceph- 
alitis.—{E. R. Doll, M. Elizabeth Wallace, and 
William H. McCollum: Interpretation of Serologic 
Procedures for the Diagnosis of Newcastle Dis- 
ease. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 11, (July, 1950): 265-271.} 


Infectious Sinusitis in Turkeys 

Infectious sinusitis may be transmitted experi- 
mentally by several methods of exposure, and the 
route of inoculation seems to determine whether 
the disease will be manifested by sinus swelling 
or by a lower respiratory involvement. 

Turkeys were infected by drop instillation into 
the palatine cleft, instillation into the crop, in- 
tramuscular injection, subcutaneous injection, 
swabbing of the trachea, and contact with sick 
birds. Depending upon the method of infection, 
the incubation period varied from less than two 
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weeks to seventeen weeks. However, 37 (77%) 
of the birds infected in this study came down 
during the fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks after 
exposure.—{A. C. Jerstad, C. M. Hamilton, and 
E. H. Peterson: Experimental Transmission of 
Infectious Sinusitis of Turkeys. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
11, (July, 1950): 260-264.} 


Treatment of Coccidiosis 

When experimental chicks were infected with 
100,000 sporulated odcysts of Eimeria mecatrix 
per bird and treated with sulfaquinoxaline, nitro- 
furazone, or nitrophenide, the following results 
were observed: 

1) Administration of sulfaquinoxaline in the 
water must begin no later than twenty-four hours 
after infection and continue for a minimum of 
five or six days in order to exert its maximum 
prophylactic benefit. 

2) A concentration of 0.03 per cent of the drug 
in water achieved maximum prophylactic benefit. 

3) When nitrofurazone was administered at 
rates of from 0.005 to 0.03 per cent in the mash, 
and begun at the time of infection, significantly 
reduced death losses and a favorably modified 
clinical picture of the disease resulted. 

4) Use of the nitrophenide had very little favor- 
able effect upon the course of the infection.— 
{E. H. Peterson and T,. A. Hymas: Sulfaquionxa- 
line, Nitrofurazone, and Nitrophenide im the 
Prophylaxis of Experimental Eimeria Necatrix In- 
fection. Am. J. Vet. Res., 11, (July, 1950): 278- 
283.} 


Pasteurella Vaccine for Poultry 

The vaccine was prepared from a culture first 
transferred from a stock tryptose-agar slant to a 
tube of tryptose broth. After incubation at 37 C. 
for eight hours, 0.1 ml. of the broth culture was 
inoculated into the chorioallantoic sac of a 10-day 
chicken embryo. After incubating at 37 C. for 
one day, 0.1 ml. of the allantoic fluid was inocu- 
lated into a second 10-day embryo. Peak virulence 
was reached. The vaccine was preserved by 
lyophilization which is necessary to maintain its 
potency. The vaccine, when fresh or when lyophil- 
ized, protected mice against more than 1,700 
lethal doses of Pasteurella multocida—{G. R. 
Carter: Studies on a Pasteurella Multocida Chicken 
Embryo Vaccine. 1. The Comparative I|mmunizing 
Value of Broth Bacterins and a Chicken Embryo 
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Am. J. Vet. Res., 11, (July, 


Vaccine in Mice. 
1950 ):252-255.} 


Eyeworm of Poultry 

About 200 eyeworms (Oxyspirwra mansoni) 
seemed to be the maximum number which could 
be contained in the eyes of 1 bird, even though 
as many as 1,000 infected larvae were fed. Ex- 
perimentally infected chickens showed less severe 
symptoms than those found in farm flocks on 
Oahu.—{Calvin W. Schwabe: Studies on Oxy- 
spirura Mansoni, the Tropical Eyeworm of Poul- 
try. Ul. Preliminary Observations on Eyeworm 
Pathogenicity. Am. J. Vet. Res., 11, (July, 1950): 
286-290.} 


Hamster-Adapted NDV 

After Newcastle disease virus has been adapted 
to hamsters and passed through 300 passages, its 
effect on ferrets, rabbits, and hamsters was similar. 
The symptoms produced were involuntary motor 
reactions, excessive salivation from pharyngeal 
paralysis, general paralysis, prostration, and death. 
This hamster-adapted virus could not be adapted 
to the ferret or to the rabbit.—[{Reginald L. Rea- 
gan, H. Odette Werner, Dorothy M. Schenck, and 
A, L. Brueckner: Response of the Ferret and Rab- 
bit to the Modified Hamster-Adapted Newcastle 
Disease Virus. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 11, (July, 1950): 
284-285.) 


Newcastle Disease Virus Vaccines 

Results are reported on the use of two ege- 
propagated live virus vaccines. Both produced 
clinical signs of Newcastle disease (avian pneumo- 
encephalitis) indistinguishable from natural out- 
breaks. Also, in each instance there was a fall in 
egg production and the eggs were off-color, mal- 
formed, and soft-shelled. 

The infective virus was isolated in the yolk of 
68.8 per cent of the eggs laid two to ten days 
after vaccination. Virus was also recovered from 
the feces and eggshell washings of the vaccinated 
birds, and all of the virus isolated was pathogenic 
for susceptible chickens.—{S. L. Zargar and B. 
S. Pomeroy: The Effects of Commercial Living 
Newcastle Disease Virus Vaccines. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 11, (July, 1950): 272-277.} 


Klobouk Disease 

Only one strain of 17 studied could be adapted 
to growth and transfer on chicken embryos. 
Klobouk disease is technically known as encepha- 
lomyelitis enzoética suum non purulenta. Other 
investigators (Brauner and Ursiny) also succeeded 
in adapting only one strain of the virus to 11-day- 
old chicken embryos. This leads to the conclusion 
that adaptability on chicken embryos is a special 
and exceptional quality possessed by a very few 
strains of the virus. 
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In one experiment, 5 embryos died and $5 re- 
mained viable. The 5 which hatched developed 
ataxia, paralysis, and dyspnoea at 15 to 20 days of 
age. This was twenty-two to thirty-three days after 
inoculation. 

The lesions of the disease consisted of single 
lymphocytic infiltration, bur no perivascular in- 
filtrations in the hemisphere and in the cerebellum. 
Brain suspensions from these chicks were trans- 
ferred to susceptible chicks aad pre duced death in 
them also. However, back-transferring to pigs 
was not successful—{Hermswh: Experiments in 
Adapting the Virus of the Klobouk Disease on 
Chicken Embryos. The Czecho-Slowak Vet. Mag., 
(Jan., 1950):2-4}—VS. 


A Survey of Scandinavian Literature 


The following items were gleaned from the 
Nordisk Veterinaermedicin, |, (1949), by A. G. 
Karlson, D.V.M., Rochester, Minn.—Ed. 


Mastitis Detection.—Electrical conductivity may 
provide a means for the rapid detection of ab- 
normal milk produced by mastitis-infected cows. 
The results were consistent with clinical examina- 
tion and if the field reports are as satisfactory, 
this test may replace the time-consuming chloride 
test, according to work by E. Kruse (June, 1949: 
465-476). 

eee 

Mastitis Caused by Yeast.—Cases of mastitis 
developing in three herds following infusion of 
the udder with penicillin proved to be due to 
yeast cells (torulaceae). Clinical signs lasted for 
two or three days but the yeast was present much 
longer. It is believed that the distilled water used 
to prepare the penicillin solution was contami- 
nated with the yeast, according to Anderson and 
Jorgensen (December, 1949: 958-966). 

eee 

Mastitis Control.—Streptococeus agalactiae was 
found in 432.6 per cent of 9,916 cows in 298 herds. 
Other organisms were present in only minor per- 
centages of cases. Romer presents detailed recom- 
mendations for control of the disease by full 
codperation between practicing veterinarians, 
laboratories, and herd owners (July, 1949: $09- 
$27). 

eee 

Combating Mastitis.—Olsen reports that the 
fourth and fifth jets of milk are much better suited 
to culturing than the first, because there is less 
contamination. He also concludes that addition 
of crystal violet to the milk reduces contamination 
but does not interfere with diagnosis. Control of 
mastitis depends on accurate diagnosis and ex- 
tensive laboratory cultures have been conducted to 
standardize an acceptable and reliable technique 
(April, 1949: 277-308). 

eee 
Incubation Period of Brucellosis —The period 
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of incubation of brucellosis is inversely related to 

the length of the gestation period at the time of 

infection. The earlier the stage of pregnancy, the 

longer it takes for agglutinins to appear in the 

blood, says Thomsen (October, 1949: 797-804). 

Acid-Past Sapropbytes in Bovine Abortion.— 
Acid-fast microérganisms were isolated from the 
membranes of an aborted calf. They were demon- 
strated microscopically intra- and extra-cellularily. 
Although the organism grew well, it could not be 
identified as any known species. Although not 
pathogenic, it did sensitize animals to avian tuber- 
culin and thus pointed to the possibility of acid- 
fast saprophytes being responsible for false posi- 
tive tuberculin reactions (July, 1949: 528-540). 

e 

Hereditary Infertility in Cattle.—Hypoplasia of 
the reproductive organs, cystic degeneration of the 
ovary, lack of sexual desire on the part of the 
bull, and poor erection or lack of ejaculation all 
appear to be hereditary factors which interfere 
with normal reproduction in cattle (October, 1949: 
791-796), 

Endocrine Excretion in Nonpregnant Cows.— 
The urine of normal heifers and nonpregnant 
cows had an average of 0.18 international units 
(L.U.) of androgen per liter of urine, as tested by 
the capon comb method, In animals showing 
adrenal virilism, the average value was 0.70 LU. 
per liter. Because these figures are lower than 
those obtained by microchemical methods, the au- 
thors suggest that, in the cow, the androgens of 
adrenal origin are excreted as biologically inert 
steroids or else their effect is inhibited by the 
presence of neutral steroids (December, 1949:967- 
974). 

ee 

Seminal Hyaluronidase.—Hyaluronidase is found 
in the testes and semen of many animals. In bull 
semen, the enzyme increases on standing. Pre- 
sumably this occurs because of liberation from the 
sperm and it is probable that the depot of the 
enzyme is in or under the galea capitis. Since the 
enzyme seems to exert no effect on the cervical or 
uterine mucosa, the author believes that hyaluroni- 
dase has little effect on fertility, and that there is 
no reason for adding additional amounts of enzyme 
to semen diluting fluids for artificial insemination 
(October, 1949 :769-790). 

eee 

Semen Dilution and Sperm Viability.—A com- 
prehensive survey of personal work and 44 papers 
on the subject indicates that viability is maintained 
better in undiluted semen. Adding egg yolk in- 
creases the survival time of sperm but also in- 
creases growth of bacterial contaminants. Adding 
sodium azide has no detrimental effect on the 
sperm, but does inhibit bacterial growth. A com- 
bination of sulfanilamide, sodium azide, and peni- 
cillin, together, exerted a marked bacteriostatic 
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effect and controlled the predominant contami- 
nants (September, 1949 :643-668). 
eee 
Anatoxin in Tuberculosis Diagnosis.—Tuber- 
culosis anatoxin prepared from a broth culture of 
tubercle bacilli filtered through paper, and then 
preserved with 4 per cent formalin, proved to be 
a more specific diagnostic agent than tuberculin. 
When compared with tuberculin, in cattle, it was 
found to give reliable results and to elicit reactions 
less commonly in animals sensitized by other acid- 
fast bacilli. Further tests are being conducted 
(August, 1949: 601-612). 
eee 
Tuberculin Reaction in the Horse.—-The tuber- 
culin test is usually considered unreliable in horses, 
because of the high percentage of reactions among 
normal animals. Tuberculosis anatoxin gave few 
false reactions and missed none of the true posi- 
tive animals (August, 1949: 581-600). 
eee 
Tests for Pregnancy in Mares.—When serum 
gonadotropin was injected into white mice, in 
doses ranging from 1.25 to 80.0 LU., it produced 
enlargement of the seminal vesicles proportional 
to the dose. In other words, for the diagnosis of 
pregnancy in mares, the effect on the seminal 
vesicles is just as diagnostic as the ovarian changes 
(December, 1949: 982-984). 
eee 
Auto-isoantibodies in Horse Blood.—A factor 
called i was found to be common to red cells of 
the blood groups A, B, AB, and 0 in horses. The 
auto-isoantibodies i could be detected by using low 
concentrations of salt in the tests (April, 1949: 
312-322). 
eee 
Blood Groups in Cattle.—A stady of the blood 
of cattle indicated that these animals had a com- 
mon factor called 4. A factor called 6 was present 
in a varying percentage of cattle from different 
sources. The authors believe that the factor 6 
may be hereditary because it occurs only when one 
or both parents have it (October, 1949: 750-758). 
eee 
Lethal Congenital ichthyosis in Calves.—A dif- 
fuse hyperkeratosis forming thick hornlike scales 
was present in 9 full-term calves born dead. His- 
tologically, there was thickening of the stratum 
corneum. The 7 animals of which pedigrees were 
known had a common great-granddam whose son 
was sire and maternal grandsire of 5. The ¢ uthors 
believed the condition to be due to a single re- 
cessive gene (August, 1949: 619-627). 


The Veterinarian’s Creed.—Let us be 
honest with ourselves, with our colleagues 
in the profession, with our clients, and with 
the general public.—J. T. Schwab, D.V.M.., 
Wisconsin. 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Animal Nutrition and Veterinary Dietetics 

This book, divided into four sections, deals 
(1) with the chemical composition and metabo- 
lism of nutrients; (2) the various foods and types 
of foods; (3) the fundamental bases of feeding 
standards; and (4) the practical feeding of animals 
of the several species. 

The early chapters contain the basic or back- 
ground information on the numerous nutrient 
materials, involving chemistry and physiology 
as well as such practical items as the conservation 
of grass, forage, and other foods, food storage, 
and food preparation. ‘The chapter on fund 
tal bases is especially interesting and instructive 
as a balanced approach to the feeding problem 
and the compounding of rations for each species 
of animal. The chapters on definite rations for 
cattle, horses, pigs, and other animals are well 
written, but they involve a bit of transposing 
because they include feeds and by-products which 
are not standard in the United States. 

The text is written primarily for students of 
nutrition rather than practicing veterinarians. 
With this in mind, the book has been extensively 
rewritten since the preceding edition, and the 
present volume lists an increased number of ref- 
erences to original papers, reviews, and standard 
works—all of which will provide supplementary 
reading for complete understanding of the prob- 
lems involved.—{Animal Nutrition and Veteri- 
nary Dietetics. By J. T. Abrams. 3rd ed. (1st 
and 2nd ed. by R. G. Linton.) 521 pages. 8 plates 
of illustrations. Cloth. Printed in Great Britain. 
W. Green & Son, 2-4 St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 1950, Price 42 s.} 


The National Formulary 

The ninth edition of The National Formulary 
becomes official on Nov. 1, 1950, and its purpose 
is the establishment and promulgation of official 
standards for drugs. The present edition omits 
162 items which were official in the preceding 
volume, while 155 have been added. 

Many individual specifications for strength, 
quality, purity, and identity of previously official 
drugs have been thoroughly revised and materially 
improved. The general chapter on injections has 
been completely revised. Additions to this volume 
include specifications for the disintegration time 
of tablets, weight variation standards for cablets, 
and requirements limiting weight variation in the 
contents of dry-filled ampules and other containers. 

This is the reliable text for veterinarians inter- 
ested in compounding or mixing some of their 
own remedies, and a worth-while reference book 
for those who are interested in the active princi- 
ples upon which every-day treatment of animals 
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depends.—{The National Formulary. Prepared 
by the C ittee on National Formulary of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Yh ed. 
877 pages. Cloth, Published by American Phar- 
maceutical Association, 2215 Constitution Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 1950. Price $8.00.) 


Diseases of the Pig 

The book, divided into 15 chapters, has been 
amplified by a section on postmortem methods 
since the preceding edition. About one fourth 
of the text is devoted to breeds, management, 
feeding, and general considerations. 

The discussion of the diseases has been ar- 
ranged in the manner of previous editions, with 
a chapter for the scheduled diseases (reportable) 
which are anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, hog 
cholera or swine fever, and rabies. Next is a 
chapter on constitutional diseases (nonscheduled), 
followed by one on deficiency diseases, and a 
series on local diseases—digestive, urinary, re- 
spiratory, circulatory, nervous, and others. 

Although the material is arranged in a manner 
unfamiliar to American practitioners, a reading 
of the book is instructive and interesting. It 
presents some new problems, and some old ones 
from a new angle. Discussions and treatments 
have been revised, and the text bears out the 
listing of references, which suggest that the authors 
have modernized preventive procedures and ther- 
apeutic dosages to include articles published im 
1948, at which time penicillin and the earlier 
sulfonamide drugs were being widely used 
—{Diseases of the Pig. By David ]. Anthony. 
3rd ed. 309 pages. Ullustrated. Cloth. Printed 
in Great Britain. The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 
1950. Price $4.00.) 


Clinical Laboratory Methods 

This book grew from an outline used to teach 
laboratory methods to medical students and labora- 
tory technicians and is not expected to serve as a 


clinical pathology text. Instead, it lists in step- 
by-step detail the tests used in urinalysis, hema- 
tology, gastric and duodenal contents, liver func- 
tion, feces, spurum, cerebrospinal fluid, body 
fluids, pregnancy, bacteriology, mycology, serology, 
blood groups, allergy extracts, and electrocar- 
diography, among others. 

The author, having selected the one method 
which he believes to be superior, has concentrated 
attention on that one test. Each test, concisely 
discussed, follows the pattern of (1) principles 
of the test; (2) the various steps as they are per- 
formed; (4) calculation of results; (4) interpreta- 
tion and significance; (5) and the sources of error. 

A book prepared primarily for use in human 
medicine, but which is so concise and so specific 
that it would serve a useful purpose in the labora- 
tory of any veterinarian interested in expanding 
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or strengthening this field of diagnosis. Some 
adaptation would be needed to fit the precise 
needs of the veterinarian, but such changes should 
be made easily. If somewhat bulky for everyday 
use on the laboratory bench, it certainly deserves 
a place on the library shelf for ready reference in 
those cases which do not fall readily into the 
classifications.—-{Manual of Clinical 
Laboratory Methods. By Opal E. Hepler. 4th ed. 
Cloth. 395 pages (8 in. by 11 im.). 84 tables. 
36 figures. 8 color plates. Charles C. Thomas, 
301-327 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ul, 1950. 
Price $8.50.} 


day-to-day 


How to Live with a Cat 

The author, a woman who has lived with cats 
both at home and at business (she owned a pet 
shop for several years), begins with the question, 
Who Keeps Cats and Why? Martin Luther, Lenin, 
Victor Hugo, Mark Twain, and liberty-loving 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln were lovers of cats. Winston Church- 
ill’s close friend is a big black cat named “Nel- 
son.” Freedom-loving people like cats. Tyrants 
hate cats. 

Fourteen chapters take the reader through a 
delightful dissertation on the cat—from points to 
be considered when selecting a kitten to the con- 
troversial question, How Smart Is a Cat? 

The author bows to the veterinarian when a 
cat gets sick, but she recommends some home 
remedies at which veterinarians will look askance. 
Also, her advice to feed a cat only once a day is 
to be questioned, as well as her disapproval of 
spaying cats. Have kittens, she says, they are fun. 
They are indeed, but sublimely overlooked is the 
greater question of providing suitable homes for 
the millions of cats we have, much less the trillions 
and trillions of cats we would have as a result of 
uncontrolled reproduction. 

If you like cats you will like this book. If 
you don't like cats, read the book and you will.— 
{How to Live with a Cat. By Margaret Cooper 
Gay. Cloth, 267 pages. Appendix and index. 
Forward by Norman H. Jobnson, D.V.M., and 
Sidney Coleman, of the American Society for the 
P.C.A. Simon and Schuster, New York, N.Y., 
1950. Price $2.75.} 


REVIEWS OF VETERINARY 
MEDICAL FILMS 


Today's Chicks.—Sound, 16 mm., color, running 
time about twenty minutes. Prepared and pre- 
sented by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Available from the 
AVMA Motion Picture Library, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, for a $2.50 handling charge. 
Also available from state film libraries codperat- 
ing with the US.D.A. (The list of state film 
libraries is given in the AVMA Motion Picture 
Catalog.) 

The purpose of the film is to show the impor- 


CURRENT FILMS 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


tance of the National Poulcry Improvement Plan 
to the production of healthy chicks and their ma- 
turing into profitable egg producers. Opening 
scenes present the magnitude of the poultry in- 
dustry and the place the Plan occupies in it. An 
efficient haccheryman is shown operating under 
the Plan. Pictured are plate and tube testing for 
pullorum disease, leg banding, and check testing 
by the state supervisors. There is also a discussion 
of the operation of the R.O.P. (Registry of Pro- 
duction). A hatcheryman, buying R.O.P. cock- 
erels, illustrates how this fits into the whole pic- 
ture of breeding and raising high-producing layers. 
In conclusion, hatchery sanitation and manage- 
ment are discussed. 

Although this film no doubt was designed pri- 
marily for poultry raisers, veterinarians will find 
it interesting. The photography and narration are 
well done and the film is interesting from begin- 
ning to end. Veterinarians not entirely familiar 
with the operation of the N.P.LP. and R.O.P. will 
receive a good, brief review of these plans of 
which all practitioners should have a good know!l- 
edge. The film will also be interesting to students 
in schools of veterinary medicine and should 
familiarize them with their responsibility to the 
poultry industry. 


An Outbreak of Tick Paralysis in Cattle.—Silent, 
16 mm., color, running time approximately fifteen 
minutes. Produced and photographed by the staff 
of the Rocky Mountain Laboratory, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Hamilton, Mont. Available from 
the AVMA Motion Picture Library, 600 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, lll, for a handling charge 
of $2.50. 

Case reports are usually published but this case 
report is presented through the use of motion 
pictures. Fortunately, the pictures are good and 
the titling is well done so that the necessary in- 
formation is presented, as well as the affected 
animals. Therefore, this film is an excellent edu- 
cational production and also interesting tw see. 

Thirty-one of a herd of 58 yearling cattle were 
stricken suddenly. All but 1 recovered suffi- 
ciently to walk, but 17 were still down after 
twenty-four hours. All of the symptoms shown 
by the animals are presented in pictures and titles. 
Since laboratory tests were negative and other dis- 
eases were excluded by the clinical observations, 
the heavy infestation of ticks was considered the 
cause of the condition. From 10 to 85 ticks were 
removed from each animal. After the ticks were 
removed, rapid improvement was seen and four 
days later, 55 of the animals in the herd were back 
on the range. Of interest too is a section in which 
the experimental collection of ticks is shown. 

Because of the excellent photography, ample but 
concise titles, and the interesting material shown, 
this should be a popular film with veterinarians 
and students. Although not designed specifically 
for showing to laymen, it will be of interest to 
them and there is nothing in it that excludes it 
from that use. 
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THE NEWS 


Veterinarians Must Register with Selective 
Service 

President Truman signed a proclamation on 
October 6 which required physicians, dentists, and 
veterinarians who qualify under the first and sec- 
ond priorities of the “professional draft” law (see 
Journat, October, 1950, p. 342) to register with 
local selective service boards on Oct. 16, 1950. 
Between this date and Jan. 16, 1951, all other 
veterinarians under 50 years of age, except those 
who have Reserve commissions, must register. Ma- 
jor General Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selec- 
tive Service, was authorized to set the registration 
date for those who were not covered by the Octo- 
ber 16 registration. Details of the induction and 
deferment of veterinarians under this law are also 
given in the October JourNaAt, p. 342. 


Reserve Orricers Nort To Be CaLtep At Present 


According to information received at the time 
of going to press, sufficient volunteers for Vet- 
erinary Corps commissions and active duty have 
been received by the Department of the Army and 
the Air Force so that it will not be necessary, at 
the present time, to call to active duty without their 
consent Veterinary Corps Reserve officers who had 
extended active duty during World War II 

Veterinarians volunteering; for duty as commis- 
sioned officers, who have had at least one year’s 
experience after graduation, enter the Veterinary 
Corps as first lieutenants. Volunteers with five or 
more years experience following graduation can 
be commissioned as captains. Volunteers for the 
Veterinary Corps do not receive the $100 a month 
“bonus” pay. At the time the “bonus” pay was 
adopted for the Dental and Medical Corps, the 
Veterinary Corps did not need additional officers 
The objective of the “bonus” pay was to encourage 
physicians and dentists to stay on, or apply for, 
military duty. Since there was no shortage of 
veterinarians in the Veterinary Corps at the time, 
it was not possible to procure the “bonus” pay for 
veterinarians although efforts were made by the 
Surgeon General and the AVMA. 


National Emergency Committee Appointed 
President Coffee has appointed a National Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee, as directed by the 
Executive Board at their final meeting during the 
AVMA convention in Miami Beach, Florida 
The specific duties envisioned for this committee 
are: (1) to be available for counsel to the vet- 


erinary medical consultant to the National Security 
Resources Board; (2) act in advisory capacity in 
the event any procurement and assignment activity 
is necessary at the national level; (3) study and 
advise members and local and state veterinary 
medical associations on all matters of civil defense 
and preparedness for disasters resulting from 
atomic bombings or chemical or biological war- 
fare; and (4) be available for consultation and 
advice on matters of an emergency nature relating 
to military activity, civil defense, and mobilization 
of manpower. 

Members appointed are: Drs. W. R. Krill, 
chairman (Ohio), James C. Carey (lowa), A. K 
Carr (Calif.), F. D. Egan (Mich.), W. A. Hagan 
(CN. Y.), R. A. Kelser (Pa.), W. H. Riser (IIL), 
J. T. Schwab (Wis.), J. H. Steele (Ga.), R. 
Sugg (Ala.), Asa Winter (Va.), C. D. Van 
Houweling, secretary (1.). Ex officio: Dr 
W. M. Coffee, president, and/or other members 
of the Board of Governors 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Marketing Changes for Hog Cholera Anti- 
serum.—The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has recom- 
mended the adoption of changes to the Market- 
ing Agreement Order regulating the handling 
of hog cholera antiserum and hog cholera 
virus. The recommended changes increased the 
amount of the assessments to be paid by 
wholesale handlers and revised the method of 
prorating the expenses due to increased costs 
of administration of the Order. 

eee 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S. Bureau of Anima! Industry are reported 
as of Sept. 18, 1950, by Mr. W. A. DeVaughan, 
personnel officer. 


RESIGNATIONS* 

Carmelo Alemar, San Juan, P. R. 
Neville L. Astle, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Edward Baker, East St. Louis, Il. 
Robert A. Barton, Mexico City, Mex. 
Neal C. Batson, Raleigh, N. Car. 


*This list does not include 35 resignations from Wis- 
consin. 
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Maurice P. Brimmer, Mexico City, Mex 


Morley H. Cook, Topeka, Kan 


Wesley J. Crenshaw, Mexico City, Mex 
James H. Cutler, South St. Paul, Minn. 


John W. Finley, Mexico City, Mex. 
Frank A. Flipse, Topeka, Kan 


Mark L. Greenberg, New Haven, Conn 


Leslie W. Jones, Los Angeles, Calif 


Miss Nancy D. Kadlec, Springfield, I 


Ralph V. Kelling, Denver, Colo 
Jack A. King, Phoenix, Ariz 

George W. Klover, Topeka, Kan 
Isaac Levine, Mexico City, Mex 
Peter Lustig, Sacramento, Calif. 


THE News Journ. A.V.M.A 


Oswald L. Osteen, from Amsterdam, Holland. to 


Washington, D.C 
Deatu 
Ira W. Edwards, Montgomery, Ala 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


The President of the Women’s Auxiliary. 
Mrs. Dennis Coughlin, Knoxville, Tenn., the 
president the Women's Auxiliary to the 
AVMA, office at the Miami Beach 


of 
took 


Henry N. Makinson, Ir. Mexico City, Mex 


Fred M. Murdock, St. Paul, Minn 
Chasteen D 
Frederick W. Rea, Richmond, Va 

Charles W. Reed, Albuquerque, N. M 
Rudolph Schiefelbein, Jr. San 


Ralph x Scott, Mexico City, Mex 


Antonio, 


Murphy, Mexico City, Mex 


Texas 


Willard O. Tucker, Fort Worth, Texas 


John FE. Turner, Mexico City, Mex 


‘TERMINATIONS 

Werner F. Hillstrom, Madison, Wis 
Richard J. Knilans, Madison, Wis 
Winston A, Malmaquist, Amsterdam, 
Robert |. Marshall, Madison, Wis 


RETIREMENTS 

Walter C. Alvey, Fort Worth, Texas 
Fred A. Barber, Idaho 
Harold |. Boyce, Kansas City, Kan 


James H. Cooper, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Walter C. Dendinger, Atlanta, Ga 
lames R. Donnelly, Boston, Mass 
Lewis E. Epple, New York, N.Y 
Edgar A. Grubb, Helena, Mont 
Jacob James Jones, Baltimore, Md. 
Ernest EF. Lent, Columbia, S. Car 
Philip S. McLaughlin, Los 
Guy W. Ornduff, Wichita, Kan 
Frank H. Painter, Louisville, Ky 
Walter J. Palmer, Indianapolis, Ind 
Elmer B. Parker, Nashville, Tenn 
Roy V. Rafnel, St. Louis, Mo 
Benjamin F. Rostetter, 
Walter W. Shartle, Chicago, Il 
Leonard S. Smith, Miami, Okla 
Joseph W. Venable, Montgomery, 


TRANSFERS 

Philip N. Cazier, 
Topeka, Kan 

Erston S 
Phoenix, Ariz 

Arthur B. Crawford, 
Holland 

Robert N. Earhart, from San 


New York, N Y 


Mexico 


from 


Cox, from Mexico 


from 


Angeles, 


Fort Worth, 


Ala 


City, 
City, 
Beltsville, 


Antonio, 


Holland 


ne 
Mrs. Dennis Coughlin 


meeting in August. After graduating from 
Columbia University in New York City, Mrs. 
Coughlin taught chemistry and nutrition at the 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 
Later, she returned to Columbia for a masters 
degree. While teaching at the University of 
Tennessee, she met Dr. Dennis Coughlin and 
they were married in 1925. They have one son, 
Dennis, Jr., who is in medical school at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Joining the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
AVMA in 1932, she served second vice- 
president before becoming president-elect, and 
then president. Mrs. Coughlin helped to or- 
ganize the Women’s Auxiliary to the Tennessee 
Veterinary Medical Association. She has been 
active in civic organizations, serving as vice- 
president of the Knoxville branch of A.A.U.W.. 
president of the Federated Women's Club and 
of the City Association of Women’s Clubs, and 
as a member of the board of directors of the 
Knoxville Y.W.C.A. 

ee 

Reports of Miami Meeting.—Copies of the 
report of the House of Representatives are being 
sent to all of the the House, and 
copies of the report of the business session are 
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being sent to the president of each state women's 
auxiliary, 
$/( Mrs. Dennis) Ester President 
e* 
Colorado Auxiliary —The Women's Auxiliary 
to the Colorado Veterinary Medical Association 
met at the Shirley Savoy Hotel on Sept. 28-29, 
1950. Entertainment included luncheon, cards, 
cocktails, and the banquet. 
s/Mrs. Lioyp C. Moss, Secretary 
Northern Illinois Auxiliary—The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Northern Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association met at the Faust Hotel in 
Rockford on September 27. After the business 
meeting, members enjoyed canasta and bridge, 
luncheon at Schrom’s, and the annual banquet 
Members of the Reception Committee were Mrs. 
L. M. Darst, Princeton; Mrs. H. P. Wessels, 
Genoa; and Mrs, H. G. Hoyt, Dundee. 
s/Mrs. A. A. Lecner, Secretary 
Michiana Auxiliary._The Women's Auxiliary 
to the Michiana Veterinary Medical Association 
met at the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, on Sept. 
14. After the business meeting, members and 
guests played cards. The door prize was won by 
a new member, Mrs. A. C. Dufour of LaGrange. 
s/Mrs. R. W. Wortey, Publicity Representative 
Pennsylvania Auxiliary. he Women's Aux- 
iliary to the Pemmsylvania Veterinary Medical 
Association met at Galen Hall in Wernersville, 
on Oct. 4-6, 1950. The interesting and varied 
program included luncheon at the Pastoral Pool 
a Pennsylvania Dutch dinner, square dancing, hay 
ride in the mountains, trips to the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, the Skyline Drive, and the Chinese 
Pagoda, shopping, cards. golf, swimming, and mo- 
tron pictures 
s/Mrs. J. J. Tuomas, Secretary 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X 
First Listing 
\rtas, C. A. 
Calle A-268, Almandares, Havana. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1910 
Voucher: A. M. Morales. 
CHapwick, Vernon D 
P.O. Box 916, Jackson, Miss 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1938. 
Voucher: J. A. Randle. 
Coorer, Georck W 
Box 25, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
D.V.M.. Colorado A. & M College, 1918 
Voucher: J. W. Harrison 
Davis, Atva B. 
307 S. Dowling Ave., Donalsonville, Ga 
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D.V.M., University of Georgia, 1922. 
Voucher: C. C. Rife. 
DeMuy, Joun W,, Jr 
Box 994, Homestead, Fla 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1939. 
Voucher: V. L. Bruns 
Garrett, La Rua 
1701 E. Sth St, P.O. Box 348, 
Panama City, Fla 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1937. 
Voucher: V. L. Bruns 
Ginn, WILLIAM 
Box 217, Varnville, S. Car 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1934 
Voucher: R. A, Mays 
R. G 
tox 323, Gadsden, Ala 
D.V_M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1926. 
Voucher: MeAdory 
James, Epmunp H., 
1635 Rickenbacker Kd., Baltimore 21, Md 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1942 
Voucher: J. D. Gadd 
Jounson, Samvue. T 
816 Broad St., Jacksonville, Fla 
D.V.M., University of Georgia, 1933 
Voucher: V.L. Brums 
LAGARDE, RAPFAEI 
Calle 23, No. 802, Vedado, Havana 
V.M.D., University of Havana, 1921 
Voucher: A. M. Morales 
Loxp, Major E., V. ¢ 
1321 Lady St., Columbia, S. Car 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1937 
Vouchers: E. D. Clawson and D. C. Frederick 
Son, 
LUBIAN, JOAQUIN 
Banos 354, Vedado, Havana 
V.M.D., University of Havana, 1934 
Voucher: A. M. Morales 
Moop, Bernagp F., Sr 
220 E. Gordon St.. Savannah, Ga 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1936 
Voucher: C. C. Rife 
Newson, Ciirrorp L. 
Jewell, lowa 
D.V.M., lowa State College, 1939 
Voucher: F. B. Young 
Nevurauter, Carr. USAF, V.C 
1701st Med. Group, Great Falls AFR, Great 
Falls, Mont 
D.V.M., Colorado A, & M College, 1944 
Vouchers: R. R. Miller and W. O. Kester 
M. PLASENCIA, ViRGILio 
Calle H No. 561, Vedado, Havana 
V.M.D., University of Havana, 1939 
Voucher: A. M. Morales 
Rosearts, G. | 
Ivor, Va 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1940. 
Voucher: H. K. Royer 
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Rousseau, Joun R 
1421 N.W. 24th Ave. Miami, Fla 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1949 
Voucher: V. L. Bruns. 

Suernesp, Harry FE. 
1515 37th St. Sacramento 16, Calif 
D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1926. 
Voucher: C. S. Travers. 

JULIAN B 
Elba, Ala 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1944. 
Voucher: I. S. McAdory. 


Second Listing 


Beckman, C. Herman, 4411 Chippewa St. St 
Louis 16, Mo. 

Bennett, Georce R., 2108 Potomac Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Busu, New. E., 905 9th St., Elkins, W. Va. 

Witser G., Box 1232, Hanover, N. H. 

Connect, Jay R., 823 Laclede, Sheridan, Wyo 

Coxon, Eart N., Box 474, Wellesley, Ont 

Fauks, Witttam K., 2910 N. W. 23rd, Oklahoma _ 
City, Okla. 

Hit, James K., Titonka, Iowa. 

Larson, Emu V., Evansville, Minn 

Maner, Wacrer D., Fulda, Minn 

MiLne, Francis J., 639 Mathews St., Fort Collins, 
Colo 

Peicu, Donatp R., 8256 S 
cago, IIL. 

Ross, Jack B., Meadowbrook Rd., Jackson, Miss 

Sarro, Roy, Leduc, Alta 

Secie, Omar O., Marshfield, Mo 

Sextinc, Maurice E., 6 Weaver St., Larchmont, 
N.Y. 

Cuartes L., 707 W. Clinton St., Hunts- 
ville, Ala 

Frep H., R.F.D. 13, Boulder Crest Dr., 
Atlanta, Ga 

Stewart, Wynon C., Tylertown, Miss 

Tuomas, Juttian H., Box 658, 795 S. Main St., 
Lockhart, Texas. 


1950 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 

The following are graduates who have recently 
received their veterinary degree and who have 
applied for AVMA membership under the pro- 
vision granted in the Administrative By-Laws to 
members in good standing of junior chapters. Ap- 
plications from this year’s senior classes not re- 
ceived in time for listing this month will appear 
in later issues. An asterisk (*) after the name of 
a school indicates that all of this year’s graduates 
have made application for membership 


lowa State College 

Leroy H., D.V.M 
1316 W. Locust St., Davenport, Iowa 
Vouchers: F. K. Ramsey and R. A. Packer. 


Ashland Ave., Chi- 
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Brerscuwat, Crarence J., Jr, D.V.M. 

103 Temple, Excelsior Springs, Mo 

Vouchers: F. K. Ramsey and M. A. Emmerson 
HALL, Rosert E., D.V.M 

Albany, Mo 

Vouchers: M. W. Sloss and W. A. Greene 
WHUNEGARDEN, Ricwarp L., D.V.M 

1106 Sycamore St., Waterloo, lowa 

Voucher: F. B. Young 


Ontario Veterinary College 


Mackay. Atvin R., D.V.M 
Apt. 11, 343 Prince St., Truro, N.S. 
Voucher: R. McG. Archibald 


University of Pennsylvania 


Georce B., V.M.D 
153 N. Munn Ave., East Orange, N.J. 
Vouchers: D. G. Lee and F. E. Lentz. 
Green, Casper W. J., V.M.D. 
212 N. Eagle Rd., Havertown, Pa 
Vouchers: D. G. Lee and F. E. Lentz. 


Second Listing 
lowa State College 


Houten, JAmMes M., D.V.M., New London, Iowa. 


Ontario Veterinary College 


Brypces, Wuiam G. J., D.V.M., L.0.0.F. Hall 
Bldg., Neepawa, Man. 
Campsett, Duncan, D.V.M., King, Ont 


State College of Washington 


CuHarces O., D.V.M., 5112 S. East 74th, 
Portland 6, Ore. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 


Death of Charley White.— The announcement 
of Dr. Charles Andrew White's death at his home 
in Hollywood, Calif., on Feb. 19, 1950, recalls the 
life and work of a towering figure in the fields of 
canine and feline medicine, captive wildlife, and 
organized dog fancy, for Charley White, as he was 
affectionately called by the alumni of the Chicago 
Veterinary College where he taught small animal 
medicine and surgery for many years, was a 
pioneer. He was the first to occupy a chair of 
small animal medicine in American colleges and 
was the founder of one of the first exclusively 
canine and feline hospitals, not to mention that he 
won considerable fame in the wild animal field 
through his long connection with the Lincoln Park 
Zoo. As the story went, among his Illinois col- 
leagues, he seemingly abandoned a large practice 
(1920) in the heyday of his career to retire com- 
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fortably in southern California. More nearly true, 
as his close friends knew, he went to Los Angeles 
to look after the wild animals of the growing 
motion picture industry and the pets of its cele- 
brated personnel. The stars of the silent screen 
were his first clients in his new locale. 

Born into a family of the upper social bracket 
at Auchtermuchy, Scotland, on Oct. 4, 1867, he 
settled in Chicago in 1885, graduated at the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College in 1894, and _ shortly 
joined its teaching staff in the capacity stated 
above. One of his extra-curricular ambitions was 
the development of dog clubs and bench shows on 
a local and national basis, meanwhile earning a 
permanent place for veterinarians in dog and cat 
fancy of the Middlewest and beyond. 

Arburua and Baxter (California Vet., March- 
April, 1950), writing at some length on the life of 
Dr. White, show that his thirty-year sojourn on 
the Pacific Coast was characterized by his original 
ambition to carry on after the usual age of retire- 
ment and regardless of his independent means 
His death removed more than a distinguished 
member of the profession, because his skill, 
decorum, and calm dignity brought a great deal of 
honor and respect for veterinary medicine in the 
higher echelon of the social realm. 


Colorado 


State Association—The annual fall meeting 
of the Colorado Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held on Sept. 28-29, 1950, in the Em- 
pire Room of the Shirley Savoy Hotel in 
Denver. The program follows. 

Dr. W. W. Armistead, professor, veterinary 
medicine and surgery, A. & M. College of 
Texas, College Station: “Mechanics in Sur- 
gery,” and “Problems of Small Animal Prac- 
tice.” 

Dr. John D. Ray, director, Diagnostic and 
Biological Laboratories, the Corn States Serum 
Co., Omaha, Neb.: “Differential Diagnosis in 
Swine Practice.” 

Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, director of pro- 
fessional relations, and assistant executive sec- 
retary of the AVMA, Chicago: “The AVMA 
Organization,” and “AVMA Participation in 
National Planning.” 

Dr. Floyd Cross, dean, Division of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins: “Report on Veterinary Medical 
Education at Colorado A. & M. College.” 

Dr. James Farquharson, professor of surgery, 
and head of the veterinary hospital, Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins, presented the 
motion picture “Surgical Procedures.” 

Dr. O. R. Adams, associate professor, veteri- 
nary medicine, veterinary hospital, Colorado A. 
& M. College: “Forage Poisoning in Cattle.” 
Dr. John W. Harrison, Longmont, led the 
discussion of this paper. 

Colonel Wayne O. Kester, USAF, V. C., 
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Office of the Surgeon General, Washington 
D.C.: “Military Importance of the Veterinary 
Medical Profession.” 

Dr. V. D. Stauffer, Arvada, led an open 
forum on genera! practice, with all speakers 
participating, at a luncheon meeting. 

Dr. O. W. Olsen, professor and head, De- 
partment of Zoology, Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege: “Animal Parasitism in Colorado.” 

s/Joun W. Harrison, Secretary. 
eee 

Dr. Gassner Studies Effect of Hormones on 
Reproductive Cycle in Ewes—Dr. Frank X. 
Gassner (COL '37) professor of endocrinology 
at the Colorado A. & M. College experiment 
station at Fort Collins, directed and carried on 
a series of tests with hormones and their effect 
on the reproductive cycle in ewes. The complete 
report of the experiment is not yet available, 
but preliminary indications are that admini- 
stration of gonadotrophin at four weeks after 
lambing resulted in the production of a second 
crop of lambs within the year 

According to an estimate from Armour & 
Co., who sponsored the research work, it may 
enable sheep breeders to realize an extra profit 
of $15 to $20 per year on each ewe. 

The present experiments are regarded as 
preliminary and they leave several questions 
unanswered, notably: the effect of this hormone 
treatment on milk production, on future lamb 
production, and on the ultimate value of the 
treated ewes. 


Idaho 


State Association—The annual summer 
meeting of the Idaho Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation was held at the Shore Lodge in McCall, 
June 12-13, 1950. The scientific program follows: 

Dr. T. R. Myers, U.S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Boise: “Progress of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease.” 

Dr. H. S. Cameron, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Davis, Calif.: “Diseases of Repro- 
duction in Dairy Cattle” and “The California 
Veterinary Clinic.” 

Dr. R. L. Burkhart, Lederle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, N.Y.: “Aureomycin Therapy in 
Veterinary Medicine” and “Rabies and Canine 
Distemper Viruses Modified by Chicken Em- 
bryo.” 

Dr. H. F. Meyers, State Livestock Disease 
Control Laboratories, Boise: “Disease Control 
Laboratory.” 

Dr. J. Micuda, Kindness Hospital, Phoenix, 
Ariz.: “The Role of Whole Blood Transfusion 
in Veterinary Medicine” and “Small Animal 
Diseases.” 

Dr. R. C. Derrer, Meridian: “A Mastitis 
Control Program.” 

Dr. W. J. Ewing, Boise, was chairman of a 
question and answer session. 
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The motion pictures “Challenge—Science 
Against Cancer,” “Local Anesthesia in the 
Canine,” and “Ye Old and the New in Medical 
Research” were shown 

New officers of the Association are Drs. L. 
V. Ruebel, Jerome, president; W. E. Cameron, 
Nampa, vice-president; and A. P. Schneider, 
Bowe, reélected secretary-treasurer 

Dr. L. V. Ruebel was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet at the Shore Lodge 

s/A, P. ScuNneiwer, Secrerary 


Illinois 
Northern Association... The Northern Illinois 


Veterinary Medical Association met on Sept. 27, 
in the Hotel Faust, Rockford. The following 
program was presented 

Dr. John Dewar, president, lowa State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, Cherokee: “Diseases 
and Treatment of Feedlot Cattle.” 

Dr. Wayne H. Riser, Skokie 
Practice.” 

Dr. G. T. Woods, Urbana, was moderator of a 
panel on “Brucellosis.” Other panel members 
were Drs. H. P. Wessels, Geneva; George W 
Jensen, Antioch; and herdsmen Ralph Johnson, 
Savage Farm, LaFox; and Kenneth Peissig, 
Cornell Farm, Winfield 

Dr. E. A. Woelffer, Oconomowoc, Wis. : 
rility of Dairy Cattle.” 

After the scheduled program, the 
joined in an impromptu discussion of current pig 


“Small Animal 


“Ste- 
audience 


problems 

Officers elected at the meeting were Drs. H. E 
Held, Freeport, president; A. A. Legner, Sand 
wich, president-elect; Dale Stephenson, Rockford, 
secretary-treasurer 

Evening entertainment consisted of the annual 
banquet and a talk by Mr. Fred Jansen, Sycamore, 
“Our Obligation to Youth.” 

s/A. A. Leoner, Secretary 
e*ee 


Chicago Association.—Col. Oness H. Dixon. 
Jr., discussed the military situation of today at 
the Sept. 12 meeting of the Chicago Veterinary 


Medical Association in the Palmer House. Dr 
R. J. Cyrog was chairman of a panel that re- 
viewed discussed at the 
Miami Beach Session of the AVMA. Other 
panel members and their subjects were: Drs. 
E. C, Saunders, “Clinical Aids”; J. K. Bone, 
“Distemper”; C. L. Miller, “Heartworm”: and 
W. A. Young, “Rabies.” A discussion from the 
floor followed this presentation. 
Dr. A. G. Misener was appointed delegate 
to the Illinois Association 
S/Roserr C 
Dr. Barto Joins Faculty of College of Veteri- 


nary Medicine—Dr. Paul B. Barto (UP °46), 
formerly instructor and research assistant. 


some of the topics 


Grover, Secretary 
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Oregon State College, has been appointed 
instructor in the Department of Veterinary 
Pathology and Hygiene at the University of 
Illinois College of Veterinary Medicine. While 
at Oregon State College, Dr. Barto was 
awarded the M.S. degree. He is a member 
of the AVMA and of the Oregon State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 


Indiana 


Short Course.—Purdue University sponsored 
its thirty-eighth annual short course for veteri- 
narians on Oct. 4-6, 1950, with the program high- 
lighting subjects immediately applicable to every- 
day general practice. Guest speakers and their 
subjects follow. 

Dr. R. W. Elrod, state 
anapolis: “Animal Disease-Control 
Indiana.” 

Dr. L. E. Burney, 
Health, Indianapolis : 
tection.” 

Dr. E. 
Medicine, 
“Clinical 
tions) 

Dr. W. R. Hinshaw, Camp Detrick, Frederick, 
Md.: “Some Observations on Poultry Problems.” 

Dr. Clarence R. Cole, Veterinary 
Medicine, The Ohio State | niversity, Columbus : 
“Pathology of Reproduction.” 

Dr. M. G. Fincher, New York State Veterinary 
Cornell University, Ithaca: “Clinical 
Reproductive Problems.” 

Dr. D. C. Wood, Greensburg: “A Specialized 
Practice on Cattle Sterility Problems.” 

Dr. A. V. Nalbandov, Department of Animal 
Science, University of Illinois, Urbana: “Prob- 
lems of Swine Reproduction.” 

Dr. S. H. McNutt, Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
“Swine Diseases.” 

Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, assistant executive 
secretary of the AVMA, addressed the group at 
the banquet Thursday evening on “Affairs of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association.” 

Drs. M. G. Fincher and E. R. Frank were in 
charge of large animal demonstrations; Dr. S. H 
McNutt, of swine dempnstrations; and Dr. W. R 
Hinshaw, of sheep and poultry demonstrations 

Subjects discussed by members of the Purdue 
faculty included foot-and-mouth disease, external 
parasites, late information on poultry diseases, 
extension services of veterinary department, swine 
diseases, diagnostic findings of the past year, 
artificial insemination, and problems of reproduc- 
tion. 


veterinarian, Indi- 
Situation in 


State Board of 
Health Pro- 


Indiana 
“Consumers 


R. Frank, Department of Surgery and 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Veterinary Medicine” (with illustra- 


College of 


College, 
Features of 


s/L. M. Hurcuines, Chairman, 

Short Course Committee 
eee 

Michiana Association. 
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Association and their wives and guests met in the 
Bronzewood Room of the Hotel LaSalle, South 
Bend, on Sept. 14 for their regular monthly meet- 
ing. After a short business session, President 
Carver introduced guest speaker Dr. Leslie M. 
Hutchings, Department of Veterinary Science, 
Purdue University, who spoke on “Swine Dis- 
eases.” s/R. W. Wortey, Secretary 
Dr. Hutchings Named Head, Department of 
Veterinary Science—Dr. L. M. Hutchings 
(MSC °40), who has been acting head of the 
Department of Veterinary Science at Purdue 
University for several months, has been named 
head of the Department. Dr. Hutchings suc- 
ceeds Dr. C. R. Donham, who asked to be re- 
lieved of administrative duties because of ill 
health. Besides serving as head of the Department 
of Veterinary Science, Dr. Hutchings becomes 
director of the Animal Disease Diagnostic 
Laboratory there; chairman of the Indiana 
Veterinary Examining Board, and ex officto mem- 
ber of the Indiana Livestock Sanitary Board 
and the Indiana Commission on Animal and 
Poultry disease. He has been on the Purdue 
staff since 1942 and has become widely known 
through his research work in swine brucellosis. 
Dr. Donham, who has been head of the 
Department since 1940, will continue on the 
staff as professor of veterinary science and will 
devote his time to research work in the field of 
animal health. During his ten years in the De- 
partment, he has developed an outstanding 
research program at the University. 
e*ee 
Sixth District Association.—The Sixth Dis 
trict Veterinary Medical Association of Indiana 
met at the Old Trail Inn south of Greencastle on 
Sept. 14, 1950. Dr. Joe Green of the state Bureau 
of Animal Industry, discussed some of his experi 
ences with diseases of swine in Indiana during 
recent months. Members joined in a discussion of 
their swine problems after Dr. Green's talk 
s/J. L. Resident Secretary 
e*ee 
Northeastern Association. 
Northeastern Indiana Veterinary Medical 
Association met in Fort Wayne. Dr. and Mrs 
Harry Hogan told of their experiences in Hono- 
lulu, Japan, and China, this year. A round table 
discussion of swine diseases completed the pro- 
gram. 


On September 12, 


L. Resident Secretary 


lowa 


Nutrition Conference.—More than 250 veteri- 
narians registered for the first Nutrition Confer- 
ence for Veterinarians sponsored by the Feed In- 
stitute, Western Grain and Feed Association, lowa 
Veterinary Medical Association, and the Iowa 
State College on Sept. 7, 1950, in the Curtiss Hall 
at Iowa State College, Ames. Dr. H. D. Bergman, 
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dean of veterinary medicine and director of the 
Veterinary Research Institute at the College, and 
Mr. Floyd Andre, dean of Agriculture and director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station and Agri- 
cultural Extension Service at the College, opened 
the meeting. The program follows 

Dr. Damon Catron, associate professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, Iowa State College: “New De- 
velopments in Swine Nutrition.” 

Dr. Frank Thorpe, professor of animal pa- 
thology, School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing: “Nutrition in Rela- 
tion to Enteritis in Swine.” 

Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, professor and chairman, 
Department of Animal Husbandry, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison: “Modern Essentials in Dairy 
Cattle Nutrition.” 

Dr. Elton Johnson, associate professor of poul 
try husbandry, Iowa State College: “Poultry 
Nutrition.” 

Mr. C. C 
Husbandry, Iowa State College: 
Beef Cattle and Sheep.” 

Mr. Hugh Kelley, chairman of the Feed Divi- 
sion, Western Grain and Feed Association: “Im 
pressions and Comments.” 

Dean Bergman was moderator of a panel which 
answered questions from the floor. Other panel 
members were Drs. Damon Catron, Frank Thorpe, 
Elton Johnson, Gustav Bohstedt, and Mr. C. C 
Culbertson. 


Culbertson, Department of Animal 
“Nutrition of 


East Central Society. Fifty-six veterinarians 
from 21 counties attended the September 14 dinner 
meeting of the East Central lowa Veterinary 
Medical Society at the Hotel Montrose in Cedar 
Rapids. Dr. W. P. Switzer, Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Iowa State College, Ames, spoke on 
“Recent Calls at the Veterinary Diagnostic Labo 
ratory.” Dr. Switzer said that among the 91,500 
specimens received annually at the Laboratory, 
many arrived in poor condition due to improper 
packing, delayed mail service, and hemolysis due 
to errors in collecting and packing. Drs. H. N 
Strader, Marion; Joe W. Giffee and Leroy A 
Pierce, Cedar Rapids; and John B. Bryant, Mount 
Vernon, led the discussion of this paper 

Dr. V. M. Reinhart, Norway, gave a compre- 
hensive report of the Nutrition Conference held 
at Ames this summer. Drs. George P. Shindel, 
DeWitt; B. C. Lowther, Hopkinton; John W 
Carey, West Liberty; Darrell T. White, Williams- 
burg; C. L. Crider, Elkader; and F. J. Crow, 
lowa City, also discussed the nutrition confer- 
ence. 

The nominating committee, composed of Drs 
E. C. Howe, lowa City; Wm. M. Lynch, Cedar 
Rapids: and N. R. Waggoner, Olin, presented 
the following for 1950-1951 officers: Drs. B. C 
Lowther, Hopkinton, president; Virgil M. Rein 
hart, Norway. vice-president; and Wayne H 
Thompson, Earlville, secretary-treasurer. This 
slate was elected unanimously 
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A Family Dog Lost.—Our 9-year-old female 
Collie, to whom my family is deeply attached, 
disappeared September 12. Although we have 
advertised in the newspapers and on the radio, we 
have had no trace of her. It may be that some 
veterinarian in this area, or across the country, 
will be asked to treat her, because of a certain 
recurring difficulty. If so, we hope he will contact 
us immediately, at our expense. 

s/Donatp R. Lyncu, D.V.M. 

[For further details, see adv. p. 46, under “Want 

Ads, Miscellaneous.”—Ed. ] 


Massachusetts 


State Association.——The September 20 meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Veterinary Associa- 
tion was held at the Highland Hotel, Spring- 
field. Speakers at the meeting were Drs. Edwin 
A. Churchill, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, who discussed “Odds and Ends 
on Cattle Surgery”; and Robert L. Leighton, 
Springfield, who spoke on “Experiences with 
Intramedullary Pinning” (with illustrations). 

Dr. Charles E. Streeter, Shelburne Falls, 
was admitted to membership in the Association. 

s/C. Lawrence BLAKELY, Secretary 


Michigan 
New Veterinary Medical Building at M.S.C. 


—Plans, already under construction at the Michi 
gan State College veterinary medical center, call 
for a new structure connecting the anatomy build- 
ing and the veterinary clinic, in addition to mod- 
ernization of present buildings. Construction 
began in June, 1950, and is expected to be com- 
pleted by late 1951 

The new building will make room for research 
and extension programs and will also be used for 
bacteriology and public health facilities. One of 
the objectives of the new center is to coordinate 
all phases of veterinary medicine and related 
sciences under one roof so that classroom work, 
research, and clinical procedures can be utilized 
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together effectively. Although the new building 
will allow for substantial increase in the number of 
graduate and undergraduate students who can be 
given classroom and laboratory work in many 
fields not requiring clinical facilities ( medical tech- 
nology, bacteriology, physiology), it will not 
permit an increase in the number of students al- 
lowed to enter the School of Veterinary Medicine 
—64 each year. 

A major addition to the veterinary hospital will 
be new x-ray equipment capable of photographing 
entire large animals, as well as making possible 
x-ray treatments. The new facilities will enable 
the School to provide top clinical training to all 
students of veterinary medicine. 

The new veterinary medical center will be 
named “Giltner Hall” in honor of the late 
Dr. Ward Giltner, dean of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine from 1923 to 1948. Dean 
C. S. Bryan said, “Giltner Hall is proof of the 
lasting influence that the late Dean Giltner 
had on his colleagues. Giltner Hall will ever 
remain a tribute to this great man.” 


Minnesota 
Clinic Building Dedicated—The new clinic 


building of the division of veterinary medicine 
at the University of Minnesota was dedicated 
on Oct. 25, 1950. The great interest throughout 
the state in this new educational venture stim- 
ulated a large attendance, made up chiefly of 
veterinarians and livestock breeders. 

Dr. W. A. Hagan, Dean of the New York 
State Veterinary college at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., was the featured speaker at the 
dedication. His subject was “Veterinary Medi- 
cal Education—Its Evolution and Its Present 
Status.” Following the dedicatory program, 
“open house” was held in the new clinic build- 
ing, where demonstrations of facilities were 
given and refeshments were served. 


Missouri 


Kansas City Association.—Information on 


Architects drawing of proposed veterinary medical center at Michigan State College. The anatomy 


building (left) will be connected with the veterinary clinic (far right) when construction is com- 
pleted late in 1951. 
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eperythrozoonosis, a recently observed quirk of 
swine practice, was presented at the September 
meeting by Dr. Earl J. Splitter of the Kansas 
State College faculty. President W. W. Wempe 
led the discussion. Doctors E. L. Montgomery of 
Belton and W. L. Conger of Ottawa, Kan., spoke 
on some current practice problems. Pursuant to 
custom, the Women's Auxiliary held its monthly 
meeting concurrently 

s/K. M. Currs, Secretary 

*ee 

Dr. Ebert Appointed to Faculty of Veterinary 
School.—Dr. E. F. Ebert (COLO ’31), Kansas 
City, was appointed professor of veterinary medi- 
cine and surgery in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia. Dr. 
Ebert will also serve as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery and 
director of veterinary clinics. A native of Colo- 
rado, Dr. Ebert practiced in Omaha, Neb., and 
Kansas City, Mo., before coming to the Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Stanley Smith (NYC '92) Columbia, has 
also been added to the Department of Clinics as 
special lecturer and clinician. 

s/A. H. Grorn, Dean. 


Pennsylvania 

State Association.—The sixty-cighth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Veterinary 
Medical Association was held in Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, on Oct. 4-6, 1950. . President R. S. 
Detwiler’s opening address headed an interesting 
and instructive program. 

Drs. T. M. DeVries, Altoona, and James V. 
McCahon, Downingtown; and poultrymen Roy 
Heckenluber, Biglersville, and H. J. Bicksler, 
Cleona, were members of a panel discussion on 
“Health Control Problems Confronting the Poul- 
tryman and the Veterinarian.” 

The following demonstrations followed the panel 
discussion: Dr. Claude Miller, BAI, Harrisburg, 
“Postmortem Demonstration on Poultry”; Dr. 
T. M. DeVries, “Practical Bleeding Demonstra- 
tion in Poultry”; Dr. George T. Edds, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, “BAL, Antidote for Arsenic and 
Other Metals”. 

Dr. F. J. Kingma, Department of Veterinary 
Pharmacology, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus: “Technique for the Slow Infusion of Fluids” 
and “Filariasis: Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Clinical Cases.” 

Dr. W. G. Magrane, Mishawaka, Ind.: “Basic 
Ophthalmology in the Dog” and “Advanced 
Ophthalmology in Small Animals.” 

Dr. John T. McGrath, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, School of Veterinary Medicine, Philadel- 
phia: “Dyspituitarism in a Dog. Clinico- 
Pathological Observations” (with illustrations). 

Dr. Mark Allam, University of Pennsylvania, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Philadelphia : 
“The Practice of Modern Veterinary Surgery.” 
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Dr. Arnold R. Gilman, research associate in 
virology, University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Veterinary Medicine: “Some Observations on 
the Nature of the Response of the Horse to 
the Virus of Equine Infectious Anemia.” 

Dr. E. W. Tucker, New York State Veterinary 
College, Kingston: “New York State Mastitis 
Control Program.” 

Dr. John D. Ray, Omaha, Neb. : 
lems.” 

Dr. Kenneth McEntee, New York State Veteri- 
nary College, Ithaca: “The Pathology of Sterility 
in Dairy Cattle.” 

Dr. J. F. Knappenberger, Kansas City, Mo.: 
“Gastrointestinal Diseases of Cattle.” 

The operational value of two-way radio commu- 
nications for the practicing veterinarian was dem- 
onstrated by the Frank B. Russell Co., Philadel- 
phia 

Entertainment included a Pennsylvania Dutch 
dinner, square danee, hay ride in the mountains, 
and the annual banquet 

s/Raymonp C. Snyper, Secretary 


“Swine Prob- 


Tennessee 


Short Course.—Sixty-one veterinarians regis- 
tered for the annual short course at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, on Aug. 7-8, 1950. 
Speakers, other than faculty members of the Uni- 
versity, were Drs. Dennis Coughlin, BAI, Knox- 
ville; M. G. Fincher, head, Department of Large 
Animal Medicine, New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N.Y.; Howard W. Hill, Mary- 
ville, Tenn.; F. E. Hull, head, Department of 
Animal Pathology, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; C. E. Kord, state veterinarian, Nashville ; 
S. H. McNutt, professor of veterinary science, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; A. H. Quin, 
head, professional Service Division, Jensen Sals- 
bery Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo.; W. J. 
Gibbons, Auburn, Ala.; and T. J. Young, Kings- 
port. 

The interesting and instructive course, arranged 
by Dr. Dennis Sikes, University of Tennessee, in- 
cluded discussions on sterility and other problems 
of cattle practice, problems encountered in sheep 
practice, baby pig disease and atypical hog cholera, 
icterus in foals and internal parasites of horses, 
distemper in dogs, and control of mastitis, brucel- 
losis, and leptospirosis. Progress reports were 
given on regional veterinary education and on 
recent advances in therapeutics in the field of 
biological and pharmaceutical products. 

s/D. Coven.tn, Resident Secretary 


Texas 


Dr. Self Voted Oak Cliff's Man of the 
Month.—Dr. Richard A. Self (TEX '27), Oak 
Cliff, Dallas veterinarian and civic leader, has 
been named Oak Cliff's man of the month for 
August by editors of the magazine Oak Cliff 
In addition to his practice, Dr. Self has for 
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many years been active in the Oak Cliff Lions 
Club, of which he is a charter member and a 
past president. As a director of the chamber 
of commerce, Dr. Self helped organize the 
diabetes-tuberculosis portable laboratory tests 
in Oak Cliff. Said Dr. Self, “When I first 
started practicing some twenty-three years ago, 
a veterinarian was still a ‘horse doctor’ and 
had but little chance to be recognized in society, 
and I am very proud today that in the past 
ten years we have made such rapid strides 
that today our veterinary profession is looked 
upon as an honored one.” 

Dr. Smith Resident Consultant in Washing- 
ton.—Dr. Hilton A. Smith (COLO '28), of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas, recently spent two weeks in 
Washington, D.C. as resident consultant at 
the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 

e*e es 

Dr. Ruebke Joins Staff at A. & M.—Dr. 
Henry J. Ruebke (1SC'43) has joined the fac- 
ulty of the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
the A. & M. College of Texas as an assistant 
professor in the Department of Bacteriology 
and Hygiene. He was engaged in privite prac- 
tice in Ada, Minn., until 1947 when he joined 
the teaching staff at lowa State College School 
of Veterinary Medicine where he taught veteri- 
nary anatmoy, bacteriology, and hygiene. He 
received his M.S. degree there in June, 1950. 


Guests at the Texas state dinner meeting at the 

Saxony hotel, held during the annual meeting of the 

AYMA in Miami Beach, included Dr. C. N. Barron, 

Stillwater, Otle. (center), and Dr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Grist, New Braunfels, Texas. 


Wisconsin 


Death of Banner Bill Morgan.—Dr. Banner 
Bill Morgan, Ph.D., Madison, died Sept. 7, 1950, 
of virus pneumonia. Though not a veterinarian, 
probably no man has worked harder for the pro- 
fession. At the age of 35, one of the world’s great 
protozoodlogists, his contributions in that field have 
been outstanding. A constant contributor to veteri- 
nary literature and a fluent speaker, he was in 
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constant demand for veterinary meetings. Since 
1939, Dr. Morgan had been associated with the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture in various ca- 
pacities 
s/R. Currts. 
ee 


Southeastern Association. On September 7, 
the Southeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Association met with the Dane County veteri- 
narians at Madison. After reports by members 
in attendance at the Miami Beach Session of the 
AVMA, and preliminary plans for the 1951 meet- 
ing to be held in Milwaukee, Mr. W. D. Knox, 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman and secretary of the 
National Committee on Brucellosis spoke on 
“Why I am Interested in Disease Control.” 

s/Rovert Curtis, Secretary. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Australia 


Flying Veterinarians.—(Government-employed 
veterinarians in the western part of New South 
Wales will henceforth have an aerial taxi serv- 
ice at their command for emergency calls in 
remote places. The Australian News and In- 
formation Bureau says a shortage of veteri- 
narians, poor automobile roads, and a growing 
work-load fathered the new development. 
Scattered over the vast territory comprising 
the “western division” of New South Wales 
are 514 million sheep, 45,000 cattle, and several 
thousands of other livestock. ‘The project is 
being financed by a government levy of a few 
cents per head on cattle and a fraction of a 
cent on sheep. 

Small planes, each with a private pilot, are 
being used. Landings are made on emergency 
airfields originally developed for private plane 
owners and flying physicians. 


Austria 


Rabies in Foxes.—Rabid foxes (Brit. M. J, 
April 6, 1950) have made roads and lanes unsafe 
in northeastern and lower parts of the country. 
School children and motorcyclists have been chased 
by them. The source is thought to be rabid stray 
dogs and in turn the contact of strays with rabid 
foxes A vigorous campaign against foxes has 
been organized by farmers and foresters, using 
guns, snares, and poisoned bait. 


Formosa 


Rinderpest._-The United Nations is strug 
gling with an outbreak of rinderpest, with the aid 
of its Food and Agricultural Organization which 
keeps a stock of rinderpest vaccine in store at 
Hong Kong. The FAO has organized large-scale 
programs of vaccination against rinderpest in 
China and other countries. Dr. R. D. Reisinger 
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(API '43) appears to be a prominent figure in this 
work in the Orient. 


Great Britain 
International Congress on Radiology.— he 


Sixth International Congress on Radiology was 
held at Central Hall, Westminster, on July 24, 
1950. It was attended by 2,700 members from 
54 countries. There were symposiums on su- 
pervoltage radiotherapy, radiologic achieve- 
ments, radiology of the chest, radiation hazards, 
radiodiagnosis, radiotherapy, radiobiology, and 
radiophysics. The next Congress will be held 
in 1953 in Copenhagen. 


India 


“Produce or Perish."—The declared and 
widely aired “Produce or Perish” program of 
the new government is taking form in the 
poultry- and horse-breeding industries. Model 
poultry farms are being established under 
public supervision to amplify an industry for- 
merly left entirely in the hands of poor and illit- 
erate families. Horse breeding is envisaged to 
supersede bullock power during the long 
stretch of time that will be required to build 
roads suitable for swifter transportation. On 
the Indo-Burmese terrain, the success of the 
Burmese campaign in the last war could not have 
been achieved without cavalry and horse trans 
port. Misconceptions about the horse and 
mechanical transportation make the revival of 
horse breeding “bristle with difficulties.” 
From the Indian Vet. J., January, 1950 


Japan 

Veterinary Education._-The Education Com- 
mittee of the Japan Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion has adopted a resolution for submission to the 
Ministry of Education recommending increase of 
veterinary collegiate requirements from four to 
five years. This action is in accord with sugges- 
tions of the Public Health and Welfare Section 

In 1950, there were 935 graduates from the 15 
veterinary colleges in Japan. 


Tue News 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Food Industry and the Veterinary Corps.— 
“The mission of procuring, handling, and dis- 
tributing subsistence for the Armed Forces is 
one of considerable magnitude, involving the 
efforts of many people and interests within 
and without the military establishment to get 
subsistence to the ultimate consumer—the 
soldier.” Brigadier General J. A. McCallam, 
chief of the Veterinary Division, Army Surgeon 
General's Office, made this statement to the 
graduating class of the Quartermaster Corps 
Subsistence School in Chicago recently. 

General McCallam concluded his remarks to 
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the graduating officers by saying that the 
successful accomplishments in the field of food 
supply during World War II were due to the 
fact that all concerned pulled on the traces as a 
team. He expressed confidence that the same 
organizations will again meet the challenge 
successfully. 
@ 

Major Sasmore to Conduct Research on In- 

Flight Feeding.Major Dan P. Sasmore, has 


Ry 


Major Dan P. Sasmore 


been assigned to the Department of Global Pre- 
ventive Medicine at the Air Force School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas. Major 
Sasmore came to the aeromedical school from the 
Fourth Medical Labo?atory at Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, where he was engaged in research work 
He will serve as an instructor in food inspection, 
environmental sanitation, and transmissible diseases 
while conducting research in the field of in-flight 
feeding. 

Major Sasmore and his family reside in Schertz, 
near Randolph 

Changes in Assignment, Veterinary Division 
of the Air Force.—The following officers have 
been called to active service: Lt. Robert Louis 
Brown, Staunton, Va. to Langley Air Force 
Base; Lt. Clarence A. Delli Quadri, Pueblo, 
Colo., to Offutt Air Force Base; Lt. William 
R. Bilderbeck, Fort Worth, Texas, to Andrews 
Air Force Base; Lt. Jack D. Douglas, Bay City, 
Ore., to Walker Air Force Base; Lt. Wilman W. 
Ivy, Whiteland, Texas, to Edwards Air Force 
Base. Major Robert K. Nelson has been relieved 
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from duty at Langley Air Force Base and will be 
reassigned to the Kamey Base 
e*ee 

Personals, Veterinary Division of the Air 
Force—Col. James C. Barta has been reas- 
signed from Veterinary Division, Office of the 
Surgeon General, to MacDill Air Force 
Base... . Major Frederick Weil has been as- 
signed to Mather Air Force Base. Major Weil 
has recently returned to the Z/I from Okinawa, 
where he was on duty with the Army. 
Capt. William A. Rader has been reassigned 
from duty with the U.S. Army at Percy Jones 
General Hospital to Rapid City Air Force 
Base. . . .Major James C. McIntyre has been 
reassigned from Scott Air Force Base to the 
Francis FE. Warren base. Capt. Carl E. 
Wendell has returned from an overseas as- 
signment at Tripoli and will be assigned to 
Chanute Air Force Base. . . .Major Daniel P. 
Sasmore has reported from duty with the U.S. 
Army, European Command, to the School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph base, as an _ in- 
structor. .. . Major W. B. Snodgrass, Rapid City 
Air Force Base, attended the veterinary section of 
the British-American Military Medical Con- 
ference in Montreal, July 19-26, . . .Col. Wayne 
O. Kester accompanied the Surgeon General on 
a tour of several southern and western Air 
Force bases in late June. He also attended 
sessions of the American Medical Association 
in San Francisco and the California State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association meeting in Berke- 
ley. .. .Major Robert R. Miller accompanied an 
inspection group to Sewart, Carswell, Williams, 
Nellis, Kelly, and Brookley Air Force bases. 
June 8-15. . . .Lt. Col. Willard M. Van Sant 
attended the Conference of Public Health 
Veterinarians at Montgomery, Ala., and Atlanta 
and Savannah, Ga., August 11-18 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (ISC and Mrs. L. Proctor, Oelwein, 
lowa. announce the birth of a son, Jon Bob, 
on July 4, 1950 

Dr. (1SC '40), and Mrs. F. E. Brutsman, 
Tracer. Iowa, announce the birth of a son, 


Bruce Allen, on Aug. 7, 1950 
DEATHS 


*F. H. Barr (CVC '92), 82, Albuquerque, 
N. M., died May 2, 1950, after a long illness. 
Dr. Barr was a member of the AVMA for 
forty-six years 

*William R. DeMoss (API °‘47), 42, Camp- 
bellsville, Ky., died Sept. 7, 1950. Dr. DeMoss 
was a member of the Kentucky Veterinary 
Medical Association and of the AVMA. He is 
survived by his wife and one daughter. 


tindicares members of the AVMA. 


446 THE News 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Edward Fisher (1SC '21), 60, Orange City, 
lowa, died on May 4, 1950, of a heart attack. 
For several years, Dr. Fisher was associated in 
practice with Dr. H. J. Van de Waa, who died 
in 1949 

*John B. Hopper (AMER '92), 78, Ridge- 
wood, N. J., died of a heart attack on July 27, 
1950. One of the outstanding civic leaders of 
Ridgewood, Dr. Hopper was elected to the 
village commission in 1914 and again in 1918, 
at which time he was also named mayor. He re- 
signed at the end of the term and was reélected 
mayor again in 1926. In 1930, he retired from the 
commission. 

Dr. Hopper was the first president of the 
Ridgewood Board of Health and served nine 
years on the Board of Education. He was a 
charter member of the Volunteer Firemen's 
Association, the Ridgewood Lions Club, Ridge- 
wood Elks, and was a thirty-second degree 
mason. He was a past president of the Veteri- 
nary Medical Association of New Jersey and 
continued active in its affairs until the time of 
his death. é 

A trotting enthusiast, for many years he 
drove his sulky in races in New York and at 
the former track in Hohokus. 

Dr. Hopper, whose father was a veterinarian, 
as is one son and a grandson, was admitted 
to the AVMA in 1892 and was made an honor 
roll member of the Association in 1942. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Anna Van Em- 
burgh Hopper; two sons, Earle B. (COR ’17), 
of Ridgewood, and Bernard E., of Winnetka, 
Ill; five grandchildren and five great-grand- 
children. 

*G. N. Miller (SF ‘15), 65, Covina, Calif. 
died June 14, 1950. Dr. Miller was a member 
of the Southern California and California State 
veterinary medical associations and of the AVMA. 

*W. R. Smith (OSU '12), 66, Las Vegas, 
Nev., died June 12, 1950, of a heart attack. Dr. 
Smith started general practice at Las Vegas in 
1935 and later became a full-time member of 
the Clark County Health Department in charge 
of meat and milk inspection. Since 1947, he has 
served as representative of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in animal desease-control 
work on a part-time basis. Dr. Smith was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1937. 

*R. C. Sutherland (TH '12), 68, El Centro, 
Calif., died Aug. 10, 1950. Dr. Sutherland had 
been field veterinarian for the California State 
Department of Agriculture, Division of Ani- 
mal Industry, since 1940. He was a member 
of the AVMA. 

*Charles N. Wells (OSU '12), 73, Kirkers- 
ville, Ohio, died May 11, 1950, of a heart attack 
Dr. Wells was a veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and of World War I. He was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1920. 
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to avoid disappointment in 


TREATING 


NTIBIOTIC VEHICLE 


PENI 


INTRAMAMMARY 


$ uccessful penicillin therapy of bo- 
vine mastitis is often hampered by 
failure to provide therapeutic concen- 
trations of the antibiotic in the infect- 
ed quarter for long enough periods. 


Leading veterinarians have met this 
problem by selecting PENICLE as a 
vehicle for administering antibiotics in 
thousands of cases because: 

The physicochemical properties 
of PENICLE facilitate permeation of 
the milk-duct system ... and help to 
achieve sustained contact of the anti- 
biotic with the offending organisms. 


(2) A single injection of 100,000 


MASTITIS 


units of penicillin in 20 cc. of PENICLE 
ensures the establishment of thera-~ 
peutic levels which persist for at least 
three days, or six milkings, while the 
cow remains on a twelve-hour milking 
schedule. This therapy is particularly — 
effective in bovine mastitis due to S. 
agalactiae, the most common cause- 
tive factor. 


3) Each batch of PENICLE has been 


biclogically tested for its power to 
maintain a therapeutic concentration 
of penicillin for seventy-two hours. 


PENICLE has received the benefit 
of thorough experimental and clinical 
study. 

PENICLE is available to graduate vet- 
erinarians only. Complete literature 
on request. 


Bottles containing 100 cc., 
cartons of 12 bottles. Special prices 
on half-gross and gross quantities. 

PENICLE was il after years 
of research. Accept no substitutes! 


Veterinary Division 
WALLACE LABORATORIES, INC. 53 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK 8, N. ¥ 
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An’ Related Topics 


WATCH YOUR ENGLISH 
AND OURS 


COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th 
of month preceding date of issue 


Plurals 

There would be neither enough space nor 
much common sense, in this place, to write 
an essay on the way to form plurals in the 
English language. The purpose of this 
chapter is to point out some of the errors 
commonly made in forming the plurals of 
technical terms and of a few in the general 
vocabulary. And no wonder! The myriad 
ways of forming plurals in our language is 
one of the reasons why English is reputed 
to be more difficult to learn than any of the 
modern languages. Ambiguous rules and 
many exceptions make it difficult to come 
up with the right form when determining 
plurals. The plural endings of s and es in 
modern English are interspersed with a 
variety of plural endings, besides the long 
list of foreign medical and anatomic words 
which we have accepted, both singular and 
plural. Among the latter are: 


alveoli humeri Protozoa 
apparatus maxima rami 
bacteria nidi spermatozoa 
bronchi nuclei uteri 
criteria papillae vertebrae 
data phenomena verucae 
desiderata pleurae viscera 
emboli polypi 


The English language contains many 
separate and distinct styles of forming 
plurals, and the following list, representing 
several different kinds of plurals, gives a 
view of the whole difficult question. 


Plural Singular 
beaux beau 
calves calf 
children child 
churches church 
crises crisis 
cries cry 
feet foot 
foci focus 
foramina foramen 
Reese goose 
indexes index 


ladies lady 


Minnesota, Conference for Veterinarians. An- 
nual conference. University of Minnesota, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, St. Paul 1, 
Minn., Oct. 25-26, 1950. W. L. Boyd, 2227 
Hillside Ave., St. Pau! 8, Minn., chairman. 


Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Nov. 1-2, 1950. H. C. Smith, 2415 W. Solway. 
Sioux City, Iowa, secretary. 


Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Association. 
Fall meeting. Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
Ill, Nov. 1-2, 1950. R. J. Kirkpatrick, 1235 N. 
Henderson St., Galesburg, Ill, secretary. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
Annual meeting. Westward-Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Nov. 1-3, 1950. Dr. R. A. Hendershott, 1 
West State St., Trenton, N.J., secretary. 


Cornell Nutrition Conference for Feed Manufac- 
turers. Statler Hotel, ‘Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 2-3, 
1950. F. W. Hill, Poultry Department, Cornell! 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., chairman. 


Southern Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, 
Nov. 6-8, 1950. A. A. Husman, 320 Agricul- 
tural Bidg., Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 


Texas, State Veterinary Medical Association of. 
Annual winter meeting will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Southern Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, Nov. 6-8, 
1950. Leon G. Cloud, 2833 W. Seventh St. 


Fort Worth 7, Texas, resident secretary. 


Third Inter-American Congress on Brucellosis, 
The. Washington, D.C., Nov. 6-10, 1950. Wes- 
ley W. Spink, University of Minnesota Medical 
School, chairman. 


Association of Military Surgeons. Annual Con- 
vention. Hotel Statler, New York City, Nov. 
9-11, 1950. (A veterinary medical panel will be 
presented Friday afternoon, November 10.) 
Brig. General J. A. McCallam, V.C., Department 
of the Army, Office of the Surgeon General, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 


versities, Division of Veterinary Medicine. 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C., Nov. 13-15, 
1950. C. S. Bryan, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., member of Executive 
Committee. 


(Continued om p. 40) 
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Viking Stainless Steel 
Needles. 


What RANFAC products 


profession 


RANFAC products are precision made of se- 
lected material, durable, well balanced and 
easy to operate. 

RANFAC products when compared with any 
other veterinary instruments prove their worth. 
Manufactured by THE RANDALL FAICHNEY 
CORPORATION, noted for precision made 
VETERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL in 


struments for over sixty-three years. 


Get the facts — write DEPT. A — for catalog . 


123 HEATH BOSTON, 30, MASS..USA. 
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(WATCH YOUR ENGLISH - 


literati 
men 
oxen 
Protozoa 
turkeys 
umbilici 
women 
zebras 
Omitted are the compound words which 
take the plural at the first element, namely: 
knights-templar, courts-martial, mothers- 
in-law, etc. This quirk seldom tricks the 
veterinary author but is, nevertheless, one 
to bear in mind. There is also to consider 
words that are both singular and plural: 
deer, sheep, fish, elk, grouse, moose, to 
mention but six out of many: One writes: 
1 deer or 20 deer 
1 sheep or 20 sheep 
1 moose or 20 moose 
1 elk or 20 elk 
In the case of swine and cattle, since it 
would be awkward to write a swine and 


~ Continued from p. 24) 


a cattle, we dodge the issue by referring to 
these groupings as so many head, as in: 
20 head of hogs 
1 head of cattle 
in which case, head becomes both a singular 
and plural noun. Head in this sense is 
uniquely of farm-animal origin. 

The object of this seemingly lengthy 
prelude to the subject of plurals is intended 
(1) to prove the complexity of the subject 
and (2) to cultivate acquaintance with the 
names of groups of organisms, from the 
elephant to the microbe, which are not too 
well pluralized in veterinary writings. 

(To be continued) 


Sales, inc. Dept. 5. Fort Wayne 3. tnd 


Tube 
Unus 
for amy change 


ilustrating radiographs lowers 
down ander table for 


portable Less than 30 second 


MAKE SURE THE X-RAY MACHINE YOU BUY REFLECTS 
SOME THOUGHT OF THE VETERINARIAN IN ITS 
SIGN. Don't make the mistake of papasing a medical 


outfit designed for use on the human 


straight 
removable as 


ANIMAGRAPH 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
U.S. PAT. NO. 2,325,704 JULY 6, 1943 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
NEW ‘50”’ MODEL 
Basically the same 
but with new modern 
refinements. 


Excl hock-proof 
Veterinary ate 

ure 
The only complete x-ray machine designed 
from the ground up for the exclusive use 
of the veterinarian. 


FLUOROSCOPY (motion pictures) 
RADIOGRAPHY (still pictures) 
THERAPY (for skin treatment) 
PORTABLE (large animals outside) 
Write for Prices. Use This Coupon. 
CAMPBELL X-RAY CORP. 
110 Cummington St.. Boston 15. Mass. 
Kindly send me descriptive information, in 


cluding prices and terms, on the New 1950 
Model Campbell X-Ray Anmagraph 


Dr 
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(Please Print) 


Address 


(City and State) 
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7 
More doctors use “Histacount” than 
any other system. It eliminates all 
bookkeeping and tax problems; gives 
your financial status at a glance... 
what you earn, collect and spend. 
Enjoy simple, accurate, complete 
bookkeeping with “Histacount”. 


REGULAR EDITION 


More than 400 pages for daily, monthly 
and yearly entries... special forms for 
taxes. Cloth cover, monthly indexes for 
easy reference. Loose-leaf or plastic-bound. 


(Refills for Loose-leaf - $3.75) $7.25 


LIMITED .PRACTICE SYSTEM 


Same as the regular system but designed 
to care for practices limited to 90 patients 
per week. The finest little system of them 
all. Complete instructions included. 
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Speaking for 
the Veterinarian 


Omer ining 


First you have to know which type 
of qarm, or condition is the couse. 


causes 
GREATEST £085 OF 
QISEASE, AMO 
OWE OF THE HAROEST 


Prepared ty Amerwae for Amumel Health 


— 
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This requires careful veterinary diagnosis. 
Then, adopt thorough contro! plan, 
Qood Sanitation, proper milking. 
Treatment with chemicals or druas 
alone will not contro! mastitis. 
Always get veterinary quidance. 
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llustrated messages, such as “KNOW YOUR LIVE- 
STOCK PROBLEMS”, are speaking to millions of 
farm magazine readers every month in the interests of 
the veterinary profession and livestock health. 


@ They point out disease problems. 
@ Stress the value of veterinary service. 
@ Help to stimulate your practice. 


Just one phase of American Foundation for Animal 
Health's 8-point newspaper, radio, farm magazine and 
motion picture campaign to ethically promote the vet- 
erinary medical profession. Underwritten entirely by 
the ethical companies listed below : 


Allied Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. 


Blue Cross Serum Co. 


Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 


Sioux Falls Serum Co. 
The Columbus Serum Co. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. The Corn States Serum Co. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. The Gregory Laboratory 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. The National Laboratories Corp. 


Liberty Laboratories 

Missouri Valley Serum 
Norden Laboratories 

Pitman-Moore Co. 


The Royal Serum Co. 
Co. The Southwestern Serum Co. 
The United Serum Co. 


Please remember them when you place your orders. 


e eee Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 


1 tb. can (12 to case) $ .74 per lb. 
5 lb. can 71 per tb. 
10 Ib. drum .70 per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum 48 per Ib. 
150 Ib. drum 62 per lb. 


NUTRITIONAL 


CALF CAPSULES 

Vitamin A 5000 USP Units 

Vitamin C 5000 USP Units 

Vitamin D 500 USP Units 

Niacin 50 mg. 

Bottle of 100 - $ 2.35 

Bottle of 500 10.75 

OCTO-MINS — A, C, D, & B Com- 

plex — 8 Vitamin Capsule 
Formula on request. 

Bottle of 100 $ 1.35 

Bottle of 1000 11.00 

VITAMIN A — 100,000 USP Units 


Bottle of 50 capsules 

Bottle of 100 capsules 
CALCIUM GLUCONATE USP 
POWDER 

5S lb. can 

10 Ib. drum 

25 Ib. drum 

DEXTROSE USP POWDER 
10 Ib. drum 

25 Ib. drum 

100 Ib. drum 

UREA USP CRYSTALS 

10 Ib. drum 

25 Ib. drum 


SULFONAMIDES 
SULFANILAMIDE USP POWDER 


1 Ib. bottle $1.80 per lb. 
10 Ib. drum 1.70 per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum 1.65 per Ib. 
100 Ib. drum 1.55 per Ib. 

SULFATHIAZOLE SODIUM USP 
POWDER 

| Ib. bottle $4.95 per Ib. 
5 lb. bottle 4.90 per Ib. 


SULFAPYRIDINE SODIUM POWDER 


1 Ib. bottle $10.00 per Ib. 
5 Ib. bottle 9.75 per Ib. 
Write for Complete Price List 
Terms net 30 devs, F.0.B. Chicago 
Freight A owed on Shipments of 100 Lbs. or More 
Prices Subject to Change Without ‘Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Fine Chemicals for the Veterinary Profession 
1116 West 37th Street. Chicage 9%. [Illinois 
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« OMING MEETINGS continued from p. 24) 


Midwest Small Animal Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, 
Nov. 15, 1950. J. Porter Coble, 2828 S. 
MacArthur Bivd., Springfield, IL, secretary. 


American College of Veterinary Pathologists. 
Seminars on teaching methods for veterinary 
pathology and on histopathology. Nov. 24-25, 
1950 (location to be announced later). Major 
T. Carl Jones, Casual Off. Co. Personnel 
Center, Fort Dix, 


American Society of Animal Production. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL, 
Nov. 24-25, 1950. H. M. Briggs, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., secretary. 


Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, 
Neb., Dec. 5-7, 1950. Ordella Geisler, 919 L 
Street, Lincoln, Neb., secretary. 


Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Winter meeting. Emmerson Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 7-8, 1950. John D. Gadd, Towson 
4, Md., secretary. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Annual meeting. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dec. 26-30, 1950. Raymond L. Taylor, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave. N. W. Washington 5, 
D. C., assist. admin. secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College. Annual con- 
ference for veterinarians. Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 3-5, 1951. W. A. Hagan. 
dean. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 3-5, 1951. Fred J. 
Kingma, 121 E. Weber Rd., Columbus 2, 
Ohio, secretary. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 


(Continued on p. 42) 


NOW 
VITAL 
cop LIVER OIL 


PURE ICELANDIC 


COD LIVER OIL. 
Four A and D potencies available. This natu- 
tally finer oil with the sunshine color costs less 
to use than ordinary feeding oil in 8 
Distributed only by 


MIDLAND-WESTERWN, Inc. 


1004 TENNEY BUILOING © MADISON 3. WISCONSIN 
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a7 Recommends... 
Ammochrome Powder 


indicated in diseases 


of the respiratory tract 
Ammochrome Powder proves particularly helpful in 
the treatment of Swine Influenza. In composition— 

a brown granular, water soluble powder . . . . made 
up of 19% potassium guaiacol sulphonate with 
potassium and ammonium salts in a special aromatic 
base. Conveniently packaged in 1 Ib. containers. 


EASILY ADMINISTERED 
IN DRINKING WATER... 
When contagious flu attacks swine, Ammochrome 
Powder added to the drinking water will help 
discharge the mucus—act as a stimulant. Dissolve 

up to umal high NLC sundests tn! Ib. of NLC Ammochrome Powder in 1 gallon of 
quality and results. And remember, Water—add 6 to 8 ounces of this diluted solution to 


Ammochrome Powder is just ONE each 25 gallons of drinking water and mix. 
of many pharmaceuticals and bio- 


You'll find this Product 


logicals that come out of the NLC For horses and cattle... . 

lab, for listing in our catalog. So Ammochrome Powder in 1 ounce capsules, twice daily 
Bb while you're ordering a supply of is prescribed. 
i” Ammochrome Powder—why not add Send for your supply of 
other needed items. AMMOCHROME POWDER 
ey if you do not have our helpful cata- $925 for « 1 tb. conteiner 
log, write for your tree copy todey! fh. containers, 


$22.50 
NLC Deliveries are prompt! 
SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION 


When you prescribe 
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Ranch Record Veterinary Syringe 


Superior quality vet- 
erinary syringes— 
Choice of ground 
glass berrel with 
metal plunger or 
rubber packing— 
Accurate doseage 
and smooth opere- 
tion always assured. 


ment parts available. 


Inquire at your 
neerest veterinary 
dealer or wholesaler 
concerning this out- 
standing product. 


Sizes 2 cc. to 40 cc. 


Boston Record Syringes 


High quality syringe consisting of 

graduated, ground, resistance 

gless barrel with nickel silver, 
plunger and strongly constructed , 
metal parts. No Washers—No 

Binding Rubber Packings to in- | 
terfere with smooth operation. 

Easily disassembled for steriliza- 

tion. 

Low In Cost 
Boston Record Syringes create 


sales for the dealer and satisfac- 
tion for the user. 


Repair exchanges available. 
Sizes | ce. to 150 cc. 
tie © Upon Req 
Boston Instrument Mfg. Co., Inc. 
50 Thayer St., Boston 18, Mass. 


(COMING MEETINGS — continued from p. 30) 


Okla., Jan. 8-9, 1951. Lewis H. Moe, 1736 W. 
3rd Ave., Stillwater, Okla. secretary. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 
10-12, 1951. W. W. Garverick, Zionsville, Ind., 
secretary. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Maxwell House Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Jan. 15-16, 1951. H. W. Nance, 417 
N. Military St., Lawrenceburg, Tenn., secre- 
tary. 


lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Jan. 17-19, 1951. F. B. Young, P.O. Box 
6, Waukee, lowa, secretary. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Jan. 18-20, 1951. M. L. Miner, 
Logan, Utah, secretary. 


Mississippi Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Edwards Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss., Jan. 19-20, 1951. John A. Randle, 
West Point, Miss., secretary. 


California State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual mid-winter conference. University of 
California's School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Davis, Calif., Jan. 22-24, 1951. Mr. Charles S. 
Travers, 3004 16th St., room 208, San Francisco, 
Calit., secretary. 


Louisiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
conference. Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. Jan. 23-24, 1951. R. B. Lank, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La., 
secretary 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering of the University of North 
Carolina. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
Jan. 23-26, 1951. CC. D. Grinnells, chairman, 
North Carolina Veterinary Conference, Ra- 
leigh, N. Car. 


Michigan State College. Annual postgraduate con- 
ference for veterinarians. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Mich., Jan. 24-25, 1951. C. S. Bryan, dean. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL, Jan. 
25-27, 1951. A. G. Misener, 6448 North Clark 
St., Chicago 26, Ill., secretary. 


Virginia State Veterinary Medicai Association, 
Winter meeting. Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va., Jan. 29-31, 1951. Harry K. Royer, 1404 
Main Street, Lynchburg, Va., secretary. 


Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Jan. 31-Feb. 2, 1951. B. S. Pomeroy, School 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Authoritative information on the 
scientific care and feeding of dogs. 


No.5 


Published by Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of Carnation Company) 
under the supervision of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V M., Director of Research. 


DOG RESEARCH NEWS 


At First Sign of Eclampsia 
—Call Your Veterinarian 

Eclampsia is occasionally encoun- 
tered by the bitch at whelping. It 
may occur in 24 to 30 hours or may 
not show up for 4 or 5 days. 

The bitch gets restless and her 
eyes show a worried look. Respira- 
tion is short and very rapid. The mu- 
cous membranes become hypermic 
(pale). Gradually the bitch becomes 
paralyzed and is unable to stand. 
Proper care is needed, as the dog 
may die within 12 to 48 hours. A 
Veterinarian should be consulted 
immediately. Most bitches recover 
when cared for in time. 


Nutrition studies show that pro- 
tein deficiency and many vitamin 
deficiencies may produce a scurvy, 
or dandruff-like condition, with un- 
sightly changes in the quality and 
luster, length, thickness and color 
of a dog's hair. So feed Friskies 
regularly to help your dogs keep a 
glossy, healthy-looking coat. One 
pound contains as much protein as 
1% pounds of choice beef... plus 


NO SUPPLEMENTS 
_ NEEDED WHEN 
YOU FEED 


S Sizes 
50, 25, 10, 5, 2 ths. 


700 USP units of Vitamin D, and 
5400 USP units of Vitamin A. 


A typical case of summer eczema 
which has been neglected 


Treatment of Summer Ecremea 

, Treatment varies with the cause 
and type of lesion. The assistance of 
a veterinarian is definitely advisable. 

The general health of the dog 
should receive attention, both from 
the standpoint of disease (infections 
or parasites) and nutrition. So re- 
member — Friskies is one dog food 
that provides every ingredient a dog 
is known to need for complete, bal- 
anced nutrition. And that's the kind 
of nutrition a dog must have to help 
build resistance to disease. 


“Experience is the Best Teacher” 


The benefit of our 50 years of ex- 
perience in animal! nutrition is yours 
for the asking. Write to: Friskies, 
Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, California. 
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FORD FENCE CO., Inc. 


6572 Winthrop Avenve 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
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of Veterinary Medicine, ‘University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 


New Jersey, The Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of. Annual meeting. Hotel Hildebrecht, 
Trenton, N.J., Feb. 8-9, 1951. J. R. Porteus, 
P.O. Box 938, Trenton, N_J., secretary. 


American Animal Hospital Association. Annual 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J., May 2-5, 1951. Wayne Riser, 5335 
Touhy Ave., Skokie, Ill, secretary. 


North Carolina State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Annual meeting. Hendersonville, 
N. Car., June 8-9, 1951. J. H. Brown, Tar- 
boro, N. Car., secretary. 


American Veterinary Medieal Association. An- 
nual meeting. Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Wis, Aug. 20-23, 1951. J. G. Harden- 
bergh, American Veterinary Medical Association, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl., executive 
secretary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 

Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Russell P. Cope, 
1205 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley 6, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month. Thomas 
Eville, Route 1, Box 136H, Fresno, Calif., secre- 


edical Association, the 
y each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, Ill., secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
noe, the fourth Wednesday. O. A. Soave, 
5666 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, the 
third Tuesday of each month, except in July and 
August, at Pa and Ma's Restaurant, West Union, 
Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, 
lowa, secretary. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. W. C. Schofield, . of Ani- 
mal Pathology, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis 
2, Mo., secretary. 


(Continued on p. 36) 


WHITE'S 


A new text-book for TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
PRACTITIONERS. 
Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealers, also by the Author, George R. White, P. 0. 
Lock Bex 901, Nashville, Tennessee. 


“Weoter-Proof” 
$169.90 

WATER-PROOP CONSTRUCTION 

HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 
NO EXTRA CHARGE! 
minum angie iron frames. fu 
Assembled. _Satistaction 
lower = deep. 2 
Overall size: & wide x high x 28%" deep. tary 
Stalls Stand 6 in. off Fleer. 

KENNEL RUNS 
iy Ford DOUBLE FRAME Pane! Runs insure SAFETY 
ter your dogs. Hak be, vast 
BAR FRAME, NO WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 
permanent construction. 
af WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 1 
Sod Kennel Runs — Pup Pens -— Stalls and Cages E 
Ornemente! ond Miscellaneous tren. 
34 


WHEN DOSAGE 
IS BY 
BODY WEIGHT... 


Dosage should be mg. per 


FROMM 


*CANIVE 
DISTEMPER 
VACCINE 


ole 


WINTHROP-STEARN: 


steeer 


| 
4 
be-enty healthy "ond w ed tobe 
afectively treated with pid* (Perret Or: aw 
Pronounced reaction that may as 
| teceive 50 or more mg. * 
is desirable thot these dog owners pay return 
visit after 5 days to satisfy thet 
Supplied only to veterinarions in sir 
‘ 
off 


BEAUTIFUL EAR TRIMS 


EVERY TIME WITH 


Fadltless Patterns 


Precision built instruments guaranteed for 
suitability in design and performance. 
Sold only to graduate Veterinarians 
BOXER CLAMP, $19.50 
DOBERMAN CLAMP, $20.50 
GREAT DANE CLAMP, $21.50 


Including instructions for trimming 
and after care 
FAULTLESS PATTERNS 
931 Gorden Lane, South Bend 21, Ind. 


(COMING MEETINGS continued from 4) 


Houston Veterinary Medica! Association, Houston, 
Texas, the first Thursday of each month, Ed- 


ward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinar 
second Wednesday o 
R. A. Case, 400 S. Garden St., 
tary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month. 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
F. M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 7, 
Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, in the Hotel Con- 
tinental, 11th and Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 
K.:M. Curts, 70 Central Ave., Kansas City 18, 
Kan., secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, Schoo! 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. the fourth Wednesday 
of each month, October throngh May. Leonard 
Krawitz, 5300 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 31, 
Pa., secretary. 


Medical Association, the 
even-numbered montis. 


Peoria, IIL, secre 


(COMING MEETINGS continaed) 


Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month. Charles J. Prchal, 
1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, Ariz., secre- 
tary. 

Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. C. L. Blakely, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary-treasurer. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. Write R. W. 
Worley, secretary, 3224 L.W.W., South Bend, 
Ind., for location, 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 
the second Wednesday of each month from Oc- 
tober through May. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. Wis- 
consin Humane Society, 4150 N. —_ Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. the third Tuesday of each 
month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 ludt 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Arca Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. C. 
Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St. San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

New York City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., the first 
Wednesday of each month. C. R. Schroeder. 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y.. 
secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the fourth Wednesday of each month. 
V. EF. Graff, Oakdale, Calif., secretary. 

Orange Pelt Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month. James R. 
Ketchersid, 666 East Highland Avenue, San 
Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bimonthly, the second Tuesday of each month. 
J. H. Bower, P. O. Box 355, Santa Ana, Calif., 
secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical 
third Monday of each month. W. Past 
Box 866, Redwood City, Calif. secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Thursday of each month. John E. 
Wion, 3164 Redwood Highway South, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Friday of each month. R. C. 
Goulding, 11511 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, 
Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Tuesday of each month. R. J. 
McFarland, 3621 Jewel! St., San Diego 9, Calif., 
secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. D. H. 
McDole, 8674 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, 


secretary. 


Association, 
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You can recommend PARD in exactly 
these words! It’s a statement of fact... 


FEED YOUR DOG AS WELL AS 
YOU FEED YOURSELF!” 


It’s true, and the table below proves 
it. Every can of PARD gives a dog as 
much nourishment as you get in this 
hearty, nutritious lamb chop dinner! 


Look how these dinners compare! 
LAMB CHOP PARD 
DINNER (1 CAN) 


(gms.) 26.4 52.8 
(gms) 42.5 45.7 
(gms.) 54.2 147 
(mes) 22.7 
(gens.) 0.05 20 
(gems 0.36 1.59 
(units) 499.0 550.0 
ings} 1.41 
(mgs) 0.43 1.86 
(ongs.) 87) 18.2 

Bones 25.4% of dolly 

‘ caloric needs for average mon 

Pard (1 can): 100% of daily 

caloric needs for 20-Ib. dog 


And only Pard can give you this ... with normal reproduction. 

added assurance: for 15 years in Here's proof... GENERA- 

Swift’sown research kennels, eleven TIONS of it... that when a dog 

consecutive generations of dogs is fed Pard he needs nothing more. 

(over 1500 dogs, over 250 litters!) And he can get nothing better! 

have been raised on an exclusive 

diet of Pard. And they have 

thrived, full of health, life and 

vigor, on this single, complete food FROM THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


a? 


| “When you feed Pard—you 
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it 
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exclusive ese 
of the Graduate 
licensed Ver- 


POTENT 
EFFECTIVE 
DEPENDABLE 


GRAIN BELT 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


SO. 33RD STREET 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


« OMING MEETINGS 


South | Florida “Veterinary Society, the e third Tues- 
day of each month, 8:00 p.m., at the Peckway 
Skeet Club, Robert P. Knowles, 2936 N.W. 17th 
Ave., Miami, Fla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, 8:00 pm. at the 
Tulsa Hotel. R. S. Todd, 1222 S. Lewis, 
Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 
First Pan-American Veterinary Conference. Lima, 
Peru, May 20-26 (tentative), 1951. José San- 


tivafiez, dean, Veterinary College, San Marcos 
University, Lima, Peru. 
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To merely report passing events without 
editorial analysis or suggestive comment 
is a failing of present day veterinary jour- 
nals. By cutting patterns from the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, the gap 
could be filled. 

Often Misspelled. —Accelerate, hazard, 
blizzard, consensus, cemetery, Lyon 
(France), judgment, pursue, perturb, su- 
persede, weird, 


In Muscle, Joint and 
Tendon Conditions — 


Numotizine relieves pain and con- 
gestion, promoting comfort and en- 
couraging quick recuperation. 
Applied as a poultice, Numotizine 
increases local circulation, reduces 
sweiling. provides long-continued 
comfort. One application lasts 8 
hours or more. 


Supplied in 30 ounce and 
31/2 lb. resealable glass jars. 


NUMOTIZINE 


— the medicated emplastrum — 
NUMOTIZINE, Inc. 


900 N. Franklin Street, Chicage 10, Hlinois 


=. 

Va 
Our entire facilities are directed 
towards this one objective — 
preparing and manufacturing quality 
| 
Member Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 


MASTICS P&S 


Yes—cows are back on the milking line sooner 
—in full-scale production of salable milk—with 
the Mastics method of mastitis control. 


MASTICS ARE the original udder bougie— 
penicillin and streptomycin in a slim, smooth, 
quickly-soluble stick ... tapered ends for easy 
insertion. 


@ more effective—high unit dosage of penicillin 
augmented by streptomycin gives greater antibac- 


@ more thorough -ready solubility of Mastics in 
milk provides quick dispersal of medication through- 
out the entire infected quarter 

@ simple to use— individually foil-wrapped for in- 
dividual insertion —self-lubricating—no special 
equipment required 

@ the most practical and economical form of 
therapy—cows can be returned to the milking line 
several days sooner no waiting for milk to clear — 
freedom from grease and ointments eliminates con- 
tamination of milk 


FOR EFFECTIVE MASTITIS” CONTROL 


Mastics are extensively advertised to dairymen 
—sold only to veterinarians, of course. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE TO 


Laboratories 


| | 
| 
| | 
\ 
terial potency 
ule with 
P & S—New form 
streptomycin 100's . .. $23.00 
New High Potency 
a its of pen 
“$4.00 . . . $15.00 
Ot. 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S: Pet 
“caused by Str. agataction, B. coli, Asobacter serugenes me West Chester, Penne. 


Make Ear-Cropping Simple 


The MacAllen Ear Cropping 
Form, affixed to the ear, pro- 
vides an accurate pattern 
against which to cut with knife 
or razor blade. Form fits firm- 
ly, cannot move or slip when 
clamped into proper position. 

Made of non-rusting, light, 
cast aluminum, highly polished, 
the MacAllan Ear Croppi 
Form will last a lifetime wi 
minimum care. Simplicity of 
design and construction re- 
duces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. 

Forms immediately available 
to provide distinctive markings 
of these breeds: 


Boxer 

Price, postpaid $15.00 
Boston Terrier 

Price, postpaid $15.00 


Great Dane 
Price, postpaid $15.00 


Doberman 
Price, postpaid $15.00 


Set of above four 
Price, postpaid $50.00 


Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. 


These are all truly “cham- 

forms. They have 

n patterned after the ear- 

markings of dogs who have 

won top honors in show com- 
Patents pending. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the Journal, 25 cents extra. 
Remittance must accompany 
Deadline for want ads 8th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 
Names of classihed advertisers using key let- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill, and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Vetcsinasions wanted immediately for work with 
small animals on staff of animal hospital in New 
York City. Positions permanent. Applicants must 
have or be able to obtain New York license. Ad- 
dress “Box A 3,” c/o » Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


VET ERINARIAN WANTED—as assistant in 
mixed practice in Pennsylvania, Salary, Experienced 
man preferred. Excellent future possibilities. Mod- 
ern, well-equipped smal! animal hospital. Address 

“Box A 4," c/o JOUaNAL of the AVMA. 

Graduate veterinarians wanted ler regulatory work 
in the state of Oregon. Beginning salary $3936. 
Address State Civil Service Commission, Public Serv- 
ice Building, Salem, Ore 


WAN’ TED-—ambitious veterinarian as assistant. 
Give experience, references, age, nationality, marital 
and army status, and recent snapshot. Address Dr. 
R. A. Self, 800 N. Oak Cliff Bivd., Dallas 11, Texas. 

Experienced, ‘capable veterinarian to manage smail 
animal hospital. Must have California license. 
Either salary or commission. Address “Box Z 1,” 
c/o JouanaL of the AVMA. 


WANTED—small animal assistant, to work in 
established hospital in Washington, D.C. area. Good 
salary, also hospital apartment if desired. Please 
include references and photo in first letter. Address 
‘Box A 19,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Assistant veterinarian wanted for small animal 
hospital. Denver, Colo. Address “Box A 13,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

WANTED — veterinarian for small animal prac- 
tice, Ohio city. Must be capable of assuming full 
charge :f necessary, Write only if interested in 
permanent position, Give experience, age, army 
status, references, and photo. Address Dr. Robert 
W. Sass, 1525 Broedway, Toledo, Ohio. 

‘Michigan Humane Society denises veteri- 
marian in new, small animal outpatient clinic. Michi- 
gan license, or ability to obtain, necessary. Begin- 
ning salary $3,600; men or women considered. Ad- 
dress Michigan Humane Society, 7401 Richmond 
Ave., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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STEP | 
Veterinarians Only 3 
MacALLAN ILABORATORIES 


FUNG 


rand of 
APRYLIC. 


. . bacteriostatic as well as fungicidal. 

Doctor and owner alike welcome the 
convenience, speed and efficacy of Naprylate .. . 
today’s most powerful ally in the battle 

against fungus infections of the skin and 

mixed bacterial invasion. Stainless in all forms. 
Literature supplied with your order upon request. 


STMASENBURGH 


ROCHESTER 4, N 


NAPRYLATE 


convenient for penetra- 
tion on hairy surfaces. 

Sodium Caprylate 20% 
2 oz. Pints Gallons 


NAPRYLATE ... 
+++ NOn-greasy, water mis- 
cible base. 

Sodium Caprylate 10% 
Zinc Caprylate 5% 
% oz. Tubes 1 Ib. Jars 


NAPRYLATE 


. .« for drying up “weepy” 
oreas and for prophylaxis. 
Sodium Caprylate 10% 
Zinc Caprylate 5% 
2 oz. Sifter Top Cans 

18 oz. Sifter Top Cans 


| ¥ 

RING 

: 

NAPRYLATE 

Keeney, end exsociates. 
* Bull. Johns Hopkins Hospitel 

772422, 1945 


— RESULTS WITH 


Accepted and used 
by the profession 
since 1900 
in the treatment of 
Splints, Spavins, 
Curbs, Side Bones, 
Infiamed Tendons, 
Bursal Lameness, 


Single Bottle..............$ 2.00 
Ye Dozen and One FREE.... 5.00 
Ve Dozen and Two FREE.... 9.00 
1 Dozen and Four FREE.... 17.00 
2 Dozen and Four FREE.... 28.00 


Packaged 
Medicines 
for 


Veterinarians 


Back in 1896 we began our unique 
service of supplying the Veterinarian 
with a line of effective doepongeonnl 
cal Products labeled with his no ; 
address, ready to be 
t his office or carried on profes 
ides us - 
itional income yet, 


titioner with add 
at the same time, 
hours of needed re 


provides many 
laxation during 


~ Must sell due to health. 


his weekly routine. 


Write for Descriptive Price Sheet of 
@ Hundred Dispensing Products 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL co. 
Hudson, N.Y. 
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LASSIFIED ADS ~ 


Ww Denti 


WANTED—to purchase small animal practice by 
experienced and financially responsible veterinarian. 
With home if available. Practice must be going and 
lucrative, otherwise do not reply. Send photo or 
sketches. Address ‘ Box A 9,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wented—Decitions 


POSITION WANTED— graduate of AVMA- -ap- 
proved school, small animal experience, desires posi- 
tion in small animal practice in metropolitan New 
York area or nearby. Address “Box A 1,” c/o 
JourNaL of the AVMA. 


Displaced veterinarian interested in veterinary 
work, Address Dr. Wladimir Kisylewytsch, c/o T. 
Pryhoda, 56 East 7th St. New York, N.Y. 


POSITION ~ WANTED—by 1949 graduate of 
AVMA-approved school as assistant in large animal 
or mixed practice in Florida. Address “Box A 16,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


WANTED POSITION— -student, graduating May, 
1951, desires position as assistant in mixed practice 
in north central states. Can arrange interview dur- 
ing Christmas vacation, 1950. Address “Box A 10,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Gradus ate of AVMA-approved school, single, 29, 
two years’ experience, requires post. West or Mid- 
west preferred. Address “Box A 8," c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Peansyivenis grec sate, small and large animal 
experience, desires responsible assistantship on per- 
centage basis or lease of practice. Please give ap- 
proximate earning capacity in first reply, Address 
“Box A 17,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease 


FOR SALE—exceptional general practice with com- 
pletely equipped, modern small animal hospital for 
55 patients. Very attractive home with hospital. A 
2-veterinarian practice located in central California 
Address “Box Z 3,” c/o 
Jouanat of the AVMA. 

FOR SALE—tucrative small animal penctice in 
Florida. Possibilities must be seen to be appreciated. 
Requirements: (1) veterinarian with capabilities 
enough to conduct a large, fast practice, (2) Florida 
license or ability to secure one; (3) ability to pay 
between $10,000 and $15,000 down payment. 
er selling due to other business interests. Unless 
you can qualify, please do not take up your time 
or mine. Address “Box Z 2,” c/o JoURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE— —hospital ‘and very ry mod- 
ern home, established twenty-five years, Excellent 
opportunity for younger man who is not afraid of 
work. Address Dr. A. S. Einoris, 2621 Mishawaka 
Ave, South Bend 15, Ind 


FOR RENT- “small animal hospital, 
completely equipped, capacity 85, outside Mason 
runs. Adjoining resideace, if desired. Pennsylvania 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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best in Sutures 


Who is better qualified to make sutures? Armour 
has access to the world’s largest supply of suture 
materials . . . moves them quickly from plant to 
laboratory . . . where Master Craftsmen develop 
the types of sutures you need, Only the finest 
—pliable, strong, uniform and sterile, with con- 
trolled absorption and surgically desirable 
finish . . . are labeled Armour. 

Available in mild, medium and extra chromic 
for varying needs of absorbability. 


SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 


VETERINARY 


Surgery demands the 


Extra Chromic 


Sizes: 00-0-1-2-3 


Lengths; 


ARMOUR 


18-27-54 inches 


LABORATORIES 


KAW STATION «+ KANSAS CITY 16, KANSAS 
PRODUCER OF ARMOUR ANT! HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT— DEBRIDING AGENT 


Foot Rot Ointment effects a Foot Rot Ointment is available in: 
virtual chemical debridement 
of infected areas. Two to three 625 
applications of the Ointment 
are usually sufficient in necro- 
bacillary iafections. Thus Foot each $ 6.25 
Rot Ointment saves time in Foot Rot Ointment is one of the 
treating foul hoof in cattle and Veterinary Pharmaceuticals manu- 
foot rot in sheep. factured by Goshen Laboratories, 
Foot Rot Oi . Inc. In addition to the products 
Oot contains manufactured, Goshen Laborato- 
sulphuric acid, iodine, pyokta- ries, Inc. acts as Sole Agent for the 
nin blue and alcohols in a spe- Veterinary Specialties of many 


cially treated petrolatum base. 


GOSHEN LABORATORIES, INC., GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


leading pharmaceutical companies. 


e 
Good Veterina 
ry 
\ 
Types: Mild, Medium, 
| (7A 4 
‘ 
Bee GOSHEN Leods | 
a at 


6 Extra Ways 
SALT PLUS 


ASSURES YOU HEALTHIER, 
MORE PROFITABLE ANIMALS 


Farm animals thrive on salt. 
They also need trace minerals 
to insure healthy, productive 
stock. They get these min- 
erals, along with salt, when 
ou feed them STERLING 
BLUSALT! 
COBALT... lack of cobalt results 
in loss of appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 
IODINE... regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE ... helps prevent 
sterility... increases ability of 
female to lactate. 
IRON ... essential for healthy 
red blood ... aids in preven- 
tion of anemia. 
COPPER ... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


reeo STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 


Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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license required. You do not invest one cent. I 
will work with you for any length of time desired. 
Rare opportunity to earn enough money and experi- 
ence to start your own practice after two years. Of 
course, you should not be liable to be drafted. Ad- 
dress “Box A 5,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 
FOR SALE—excellent 2- or 3-man mixed practice 
in western Oregon thriving community. Completely 
modern clinic. Beautiful, modern home in con- 
junction. Desirable real estate. Everything designed 
for comfort and convenience. Wife's health reason 
for selling. $40,000 will handle. Address “Box 
A 6,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—mixed practice in small town in 
western Pennsylvania. Real estate, small house, hos- 
pital, Excellent opportunity for very small cash 
outlay. Selling because of health. Address “Box 
A 7,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR RENT—opportunity for veterinarian who is 
reasonably assured of service exemption. Beautiful 
home, office, kennel, general practice for rent at 
nominal price while owner fills service commitment. 
Opportunity to gain experience; make money as soon 
as he takes over. No investment necessary. Married 
man preferred. Excellent environment for children. 
90 miles from New York City. Write complete 
details in first letter. Address “Box A 20,” c/o 
JourRNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—mixed practice in Ohio. Modern, 
6-room house and office, Will support 2 veterinar- 
ians. Will sell for price of real estate. Address “Box 
A 15,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—newly built small animal 
hospital in southeastern Wisconsin. Apartment up- 
stairs. X-ray machine, drugs, and equipment. - 
portunity for mixed practice. Address “Box A 14,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 2 


FOR SALE—-small practice in eastern Pennsylvania 
city, available for cost of the equipment. Very 
reasonable. Address “Box A 11,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Modern, established small animal hospital, south- 
ern California coast. Wonderful climate. Good in- 
come; low overhead; expandable facilities. Large 
animal potential. Investment adjustable. Address 
“Box A 12,” c/o JourRNAL of the AVMA. 

FOR SALE—growing large animal practice in 
midwestern city of 5,000. 10 per cent small animal. 
No real estate. Owner preparing to leave for 
military duty. Priced reasonable for quick sale. 
Address “Box A 18,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 46) 


Much of the work of the veterinary pro- 
fession is annulled by the continuous flow 
of livestock remedies to farmers. 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT VITAMINS 
Details the advantages of carrot cil vitamim 

when used im feeds to improve breed 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dest. Whitley, indiana 
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REASONS 
WHY 
MERAMETH 


SODIUM SULFAMERAZINE 5% AND SODIUM SULFAMETHAZINE 5% 


Promptly combats Pneumonia, Hemorrhagic 


Septicemia, Foot Rot 


. Prompt therapeutic blood levels after parenteral administration. 
. Effective blood levels for 24 hours after a single intravenous dose. 
. Antibacterial action equal to total concentration of both drugs. 


. Optimum drug concentration for intravenous administration. 
5. Marked decrease in acute and chronic toxicity. 


MERAMETH Sterile Solution is administered by intravenous or intraperi- 
toneal injection. It may be administered also by intramammary infusion 
for treatment of mastitis. 

Supplied: Ne. 2324—250-cc. and 500-cc. rubber-capped bottles. 


Dispensed only by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 


vereamary owsion SHARP & DOMME 


BRANCHES: Afiente, Baltimore, New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicege, Portiend, 
Sen Frencisco, Kanses City, Dollies, Lovis, New Oriecns, Minneapolis 
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SULFADAC 


Parenteral 
Solution 
of 
Three 


Sulfonamides 


Sulfamerazine Sulfapyridine — Sulfathiazole 
13% total sulfa (2 gr./cc.) 


Covers extremely wide range of infections 


$1.65 6-250cc. 9.00 
500cc. 3.00 6-500cc. 16.80 


Have a supply on hand 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


Select Pharmacemticals for the 
Veterinary Profession since 1918 


73 Central Avenue Kansas City, Kansas 


Py 
A 
Therapeutic 
Diet 


Useful in building up cases involving 
emaciation — Also used extensively in 
feeding post-operative cases. It is rich 
in digestible proteins. 


Write for free booklet 
HILL PACKING COMPANY 
Prescription Dept. 


Topeka Kansas 


This is an appeal to some particular veterinarian 
who may be called upon in the near future to treat 
our dog. Please keep reading and [ will explain. 

Our family dog “Snuf” has been lost since Sepp- 
tember 12 and, although we have advertised through 
newspapers and the radio, we have found no trace of 
her. Someone may have picked her up. If so, her 
present “owners” may need the services of a veteri- 
narian in the next few weeks or months. She is an 
unspayed Collic, 9 years old, and in the past has 
been unable to have pups naturally. She has had 
ome cesarean section, the pups being dead when 
delivered, and the last litter, born in late spring, 
although we were able to deliver them naturally, 
were also dead. If she becomes pregnant again, 
this will undoubtedly recur. 

Her description is: tan Collie with white face, 
chest, collar, feet, tip of tail, and around base of 
tail. Her right ear will not stand up straight, the 
tip of her right front canine tooth is broken off, and 
she has a small hernia the size of two fingers on 
the midline near the umbilicus. 

We will be deeply grateful if anyone seeing this 
dog, though it should be months or a year from now, 
will phone us collect—Frederick, Md. 2131. Donald 
R. Lynch, D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 1, Frederick, Md. 


PREGNANCY DIAGNOSIS—in the mare from 
iSth to 150th day. Write for vials and mailing 
tubes. Price: $7.00; two or more tests. $6.00 each. 
PRFGNANCY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORIES, 
H. S$. Lames, D.V.M., Dysart, Iowa. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous 


‘Tierheilkunde und  Tierzucht.” 
Last edition, 1937. (Plates destroyed during war.) 
Twelve volumes perfect condition, $100. For sale 
until November 15 only. Address “Box A 2,” c/o 
Journ’ of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE-—Shetland Sheepdogs, sired by son of 
Champion Golconda, males and females, sable and 
white, six weeks to six months. Dr. V. Martinson, 
Granville, Wis. 


Books and Magazines 


Flash! Watch for announcement of the many dog 
books in one—3rd edition of Will Judy's Dog Ency- 
clopedia, Answers all on dogs. $10. 
Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
16, Il. 


For Sale—Artificial Insemination Supplies 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRUMENTS 
—Essential equipment, replacement parts and mate- 
rials, designed and manufactured especially for arti- 
ficial insemination. Prompt delivery. New catalog. 
Address: Breeder's Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa 


Stang-Wirth's 


Some rations that produce good growth 
and good egg production do not promote 
high hatchability. 
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STANDARDIZED 
HIGHLY POTENT 
PALATABLE 


A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF VITAMINS 


Natola permits adequate treatment in small dosage. It is indicated for 
the prevention and correction of deficiencies of either vitamin A or D or 
both in all animals. Natola is available as a liquid and in capsule form. 


Natola Liquid is ~— in 10-cc bottles, each provided with a con- 


venient dropper cap. Five drops contain approximately 5,000 units of 
vitamin A and 1 ,000 units of vitamin D. 


Natola Capsules are supplied in boxes of 100 and 250. Each capsule 
contains 5,000 units of vitamin A and 1,000 units of vitamin D. 


Member Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
Department ef Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Liability Insurance 
for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 
favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 
a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 


try. 


Write at once for an applica- 
tion and descriptive folder, as 
the policy year begins on De- 
cember 1. 


American Veterinary 
Medical Association 


600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


NEW HI-CURRENT ELECTRIC 


FIRING IRON 
NOW adapted for Surgery and Cautery 
use for the VETERINARIAN in genera! 


practice. 


@ Uniform Constant 
Heat 

@ Three Position Heat 
Selector 


@ Non-Corrosive Stee! Compact — 
Alicy Points Seli-Contained 


NICHOLSON MANUFACTURING, Inc. 
2811 E. 3rd Avenue, Denver 6, Colo. 


JOURNAL OF 
PARASITOLOGY 


Official Organ of American Society 
of Parasitologists 


A medium for the publication of papers on Ani- 
mal Parasites (Protozoa, Helminthes, Arthropoda). 


It also publishes the program and abstracts for 
the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Parasitologists in a December Supplement. 


Regular numbers appear in February, April, 
June, August, October and December. 


Subscription price, $7.50 the year (Foreign, 
$7.75). 


HORACE W. STUNKARD 
CHAIRMAN, EptroRIAL COMMITTEE 
Journal of Parasitology 
New York University, University Heights, 
New York 53, N. Y. 
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Your patients may valy | 


but your 
ANESTHETIC 
need not 


SEE THAT IT'S 


@ As a general anesthetic and sedative, NewauraL 

Sodium is easily adaptable to all of the common domestic 

animals. When properly administered, allowing plenty of time 

for injection, it provides complete anesthesia for 35 to 45 minutes. 
Recovery is fairly rapid when minimum anesthe tic doses are used. 

@ Other advantages: There is no serious local irritation, no 
dangerous cumulative effect, no fire or explosion hazard 

and no obstructing equipment to interfere with 

checking of reflexes. Nemeutat Sodium produces continuous 
anesthesia, enabling the surgeon to devote his full attention to the 
operation without interruptions due to anesthetic factors. 

@ Nemsutat Sodium Sterile Solution is available in 20-cc. 

and 100-cc. multiple dose bottles, each cc. containing 

60 mg. (1 gr.) of Nemputat Sodium. For more: information, 

just drop a card to Veterinary Department, 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ilinois. A6Gott 


Sodium Sterile Solution 


(PENTOBARBITAL SODIUM, ABBOTT! 
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LATEST DESIGN 
ALL TRANSPARENT PLASTIC DOORS 


average of 30 to 40 minutes 
ORDER YOURS NOW — $3520.00 f.0.b. Baltimore. 
(Prices om dryer and cages guaranteed for 30 days.) 
Baltimore Wire & tron Works 
510 N. Jasper $t., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Veterinary Bulletin 


This monthly survey of the literature of 
veterinary research published by the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Animal Health, Wey- 
bridge, England, contains abstracts of 250 
papers each month. The abstracts are in- 
formative, to meet needs of research work- 
ers, field investigation officers, veterinary 
public health officers, teachers, and advisory 
officers. 

Annual Subscription :—40s. ($5.60), post 


free. 


index Veterinarius 
This annual publication supplements the 
Veterinary Bulletin. It provides a cumula- 
tive index of veterinary literature from 1933 
onwards. About 10,000 titles are indexed 
each year, each title being fully cross-refer- 
enced alphabetically under both subject and 
name of author. 
Annual Subscription:—100s. ($14.00), 
post free. 
Orders for each of these publications may 
be sent to: 


COMMONWEALTH 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 
Central Sales Branch, Penglais, 
Aberystwyth, Great Britain 


Dr. DeCamp on Staff of Pitman-Moore 


C. E. DeCamp of Scarsdale, N.Y., was 
recently added to the staff of the Pitman- 
Moore division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., 
as professional service representative. With 
headquarters at that Company’s New York 
branch, he will contact members of the pro- 
fession throughout the eastern part of the 
country. Pitman-Moore states that co- 
operation in building increased good will 
for the veterinary profession will be high 
on his list of activities. 

For years, Dr. DeCamp operated a suc- 
cessful smal] animal practice at Scarsdale, 
N.Y., having sold it to Dr. A. A. Appleby 
early in 1950. Active in local, state, and 
national veterinary associations, he was 
chairman of the public relations and the 


Dr. C. E. DeCamp 


small animal practice committees of the 
New York State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety; has directed programs and been 
president of the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of New York City; and has been 
active on the Public Relations Committee 
of the AVMA. He has served on the 
Council of the New York State Veterinary 
College and on numerous committees of the 
American Animal Hospital Association. His 
contributions to veterinary literature have 
been many. 

In addition to these professional activi- 
ties, he served as president of the Scarsdale 
Rotary Club; is a member of the American 
Legion, the Masons, and the Scarsdale 
Baptist Church. 


Simons DOG DRYER : 
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Wonderful way to feel ! 


You certainly can be on top of the world! 

Why not? Your car is paid for and your 
house is halfway there. You're making pretty 
good money .. . the kids are healthy and happy 
... and your wife just bought a new outfit— 
shoes to chapeau! 

You don't owe anybody a red cent. Not only 
that — you've got a little money salted away for 
the kids’ education and your own retirement. 

Wonderful way to feel, isn't it? 

If this description doesn’t fit you—make it! 
You can. Here’s how: 


Start saving right now! Just as much as you 
possibly can—and regularly. 

One of the best ways . . . one of the safest, 
surest ways... is to buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
through the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work. Or, arrange to purchase 
Bonds regularly at your post office or bank. 

U. 8S. Savings Bonds will bring you, in ten 
years, $4 for every $3. And you can count on 
that! 

Start your plan today. It's the very wisest 
way to save! 


Automatic Saving is Sure Saving — 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America 
as a public service. 
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ACCEPTED 


* offective 
Anti-Bloat ... 


Practitioners have found from extensive clinical 

use that digestive dysfunctions of ruminants 

can be quickly relieved with Emblo Powder. It 

acts promptly . . . is well tolerated . . . and affords 
prolonged relief especially when the offending ingesta 
are green corn, pea hay, or alfalfa. 

Emblo Powder is an economical practice item, 

a 12 oz. bottle mixed with one gallon of water makes 
Milk of Magnesia plus synergistically acting Disodium 
phosphate. It is administered via stomach tube, by 
drench, in capsules or as dry powder on feed. 


HAVER*GLOVER (LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


i 
Emblo Powder 
|| |. 
EMBLO 
Hill | 
$2 


SHIPPING FEVER LOSSES 
ARE PREVENTABLE 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA ANTI-SERUM 


It is generally recognized that the hemorrhagic septicemia organism plays an 
important part in the losses incident to shipment of cattle, but many veteri- 
nary pathologists believe that filterable virus is often the primary inciting 
cause of so-called “shipping fever”. Because of this possibility, Lockhart 
Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum and Anti-Corynebacterium Pasteurella 
Serum are produced from mature bovines known to be immune to the 


various “shipping fevers”. In our opinion, this “Plus Value” accounts for 
the superiority of the results obtained from their use. In those areas 
where infection by corynebacteria is an important complication, ANTI 
CORYNEBACTERIUM PASTEURELLA SERUM (Lockhart) should be 
used, 


LOCKHART, 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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entoid 
Clostridium Perfringens Type D Bacterin. 


Prepared from selected, toxigenic strains as a nonviable, 


formalin-inactivated and alum-precipitated whole culture anatoxin 

(bacterial cells and detoxified toxin). All serial lots are safety 

tested on sheep. Entoid is a preventive for enterotoxemia 

(overeating) of feeder lambs and pulpy kidney disease of suckling lambs. 
SUPPLIED IN; 


Vial 50 ee. (10 dowesd .  . 80.85 Code: Lamex 
Viel 250 (50 3.75 Code: Peres 


JEN-SAL Clostridium Perfringens Type D Antitoxin. 


A highly potent, unitage-tested antitoxin of equine origin—safety and sterility tested 


in conformity to B.A.1. requirements. 
Entox confers immediate but passive protection against 
C. perfringens losses in feeder lambs (5 to 10 ec.) or pulpy kidney 
disease of suckling lambs (2 to 3 cc.). 
SUPPLIED IN; 


Vas om $2.75 Code: Nefros 


Jensen-Salsbery 


21st and Penn Streets, Box 167 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 
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